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This rapidly growing seaport and industrial 
center has attracted 417 new manufac- 
turers in 2 years! 








































There are sound economic reasons why 
manufacturers by the hundreds are estab- 
lishing themselves in the Port of Newark 
area every year. 


Location here is a distinct advantage from 
the standpoint of distribution. Twenty- 
seven of America’s 50 largest cities lie 
within a radius of 500 miles of the Port 
of Newark. The quick deliveries which 
modern buying methods demand can be 
made overnight to the key markets of the 
nation! 


Five trunk line railroads, nineteen steam- 
ship lines, and a network of motor high- 
ways radiating from the Port of Newark 
provide swift, economical access to any 
market—or any source of raw materials. 
And now ec ompletion of Newark’s 
$6,000,000 Metropolitan Airport makes 
this one of the leading air terminals of the 
world. Nowhere else in the East can such 
a perfectly coordinated system of trans- 
portation facilities be found. 


A stronger selling position is only one of 
motenatars -aemeaen. ichthe Port of Newark 
offers. Favorable climate, an unlimited 
labor market, abundant industrial re- 
sources, reasonable land values—these 
factors offer possibilities for economies 
in production well worth investigating. 
Why not get all the facts about the Port 
of Newark now? For information, address 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Newark, New Jersey 


Write fur a copy of 

**Port Newark’’—a com- 

prehensive book of facts a 
about this remarkable we 
industrial development. r 
Free on request to busi- 
ness executives, 


7 PORT NEWARK 


Where Railways, Waterways, Highways and Airways Meet 
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Prudent investors safeguard their holdings by buying Odd Lots. 
It gives them that greater margin of safety obtained by diversify- 
ing purchases. 

For safety, you too, should counterbalance your holdings by 
buying Odd Lots 

Our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” fully explains the features of this 
method of investing. 


Ask for M. W. 361 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
231 South La Salle Street 111 Broadway 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires— Chicago - Now York - Boston - Philadelphia —_, 
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A simplified method 
of keeping a record 
of your investments 


egecurity 





a copy of this Record will be __ 
mailed to interested investors. 


A.B.Leach&Co., Ine. 


57 William &* New Vork 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Please send me one of your 
Security Record Books. 
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8% N.C.C.A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 


1]— National Cash Credit Ass’n is a holding Company with 9 
subsidiary Industrial Lending Companies operating a 
chain of 38 offices in 9 States. 


ao— N. C. C. A. Certificates of Indebtedness are a direct ob- 


ligation against the entire assets of the Association. 


3— Their Interest requirements are being earned more than 
5 times over. 


4—Net earnings are decidedly upward as following figures 
will show: 1925—$33,057; 1926—$81,484; 1927— 
$128,250; 1928—(1st six months) $135,994. 


&— Selling at a price to yield 7.84%, your investment 
doubles in about 9 years. 


6G— They are redeemable with accrued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year without deduction of 
any kind. 


“7— There are over 6,000 holders of N. C. C. A. Securities. 


8— They are issued in sums of from $50,000 down to 
$25.00. 


9 — Interest can be drawn monthly, which enables you to re- 
invest funds promptly or meet monthly expenses. 


{| We have prepared a new booklet, “Our Business”, which we would 
be glad to send free upon request. We invite you to call at our 











office, or, if more convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 921 


NCLCA 


NATIONAL CASH CREDIT CORPORATION 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes A ines 
PHONE JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 
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CAN THEY 


The finest merchandising brains 
in the country have designated Atlanta as 
Distribution City to the rich South. Over 
a thousand of America’s leading corpora- 
tions have established regional headquar- 
ters here. They have invested millions of 
dollars in plant equipment and sales or- 
ganizations. 


In the past 214 years alone 462 great 
names have been added to the list of 
American concerns who serve the South 
from Atlanta. These new concerns employ 
an army of 12,000 workers and their an- 
nual payrolls exceed $22,000,000. 


Great corporations like General Motors, 
Southern Railway System, National Biscuit, 
Pullman, Sears Roebuck, Johnson & John- 
son, and Cluett Peabody—to mention only 
a few—do not locate plants involving mil- 
lions of dollars without making a moat 
careful investigation of every phase of pro- 
duction and distribution. - 


That these and hundreds of others have, 
one after another, through independent, 
unbiased surveys, selected Atlanta as the 
meeting point of advantages should be of 
interest to the management of every com- 
pany doing business on a national scale. 


For in the Atlanta Industrial Area you 
can cut production costs. Operatirg from 
Atlanta your Southern sales organization 
will exceed the most optimistic quota you 
care to set. 


Atlanta is Distribution City to the rich 
South. Fifteen main lines of eight great rail- 
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It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your’Southern branch. 


When doing buatnese with our advertisers, kindly mention FAR MAGAZINE OF WALI. STREET 























WRONG? 


road systems radiate from here, to reach 18 
million prosperous people overnight, 70 
million in one day of travel. Men and mere 
chandise may be routed to the Southern 
territory most economically from Atlanta. 


Radiating from Atlanta, over 6000 miles 
of air mail lines in operation or under con- 
tract are bringing Distribution City within 
a few hours of all important centers. 


The Atlanta Industrial Area combines 
fundamental economies in a manner that 
produces peak profits for those whose 
branch factories are here. Labor is a major 
factor—with a ready supply of intelligent, 
willing, inherently skillful, Anglo-Saxon 
workers. Raw materials are close by and 
plentiful. Taxes are low. Power rates com- 
pare with the lowest in the country. 


These economies, plus many more, en- 
able the producer in the Atlanta area to 
take a better profit, yet go into market with 
a distinct edge over his competitors in the 
old, congested centers of American Indus- 
try. And these factors, taken together 
after the most painstaking study, have 
made this a humming, busy industrial dis- 
trict. 

Your dividend rate can be influenced 
materially by Atlanta location. Ask the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau to make an en- 
gineering study of the situation as it affects 
your business. Let us lay a complete report 
on your desk in the strictest confidence. 
This valuable cooperation is rendered 
without charge or obligation, and is yours 
if you will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
139 Chamber of Commerce Building 


/ ATLAN ZA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South. 
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T is interesting to observe the influence of 
“news” on a bull market. Optimistic state- 
ments, favorable news items and constructive 
views of bankers and brokers, invariably re- 

ceive wide-spread attention and frequently become 
the signal of a new bullish demonstration on the 
Stock Exchange. Bearish news or unfavorable 
statements are politely ignored, unless the market 
happens to be ripe for a technical reaction and 
then the liquidation that would ordinarily be ex- 
perienced anyhow, is attributed to the particular 
bit of bearish news that appears in the public prints 
at the moment. On the whole, however, it is pretty 
much of a one-sided proposition. The market ad- 
vances on favorable reports and turns a cold 
shoulder to the unpleasant items. 

It is seldom that two entirely opposed state- 
ments from the same source are seen to have 
exactly the same effect on the course of the mar- 
ket. It remained for Mr. Raskob of General Mo- 
tors and Alfred E. Smith fame to supply this in- 
teresting sidelight on “news” and the stock mar- 
ket. Prior to his entrance into the political arena, 
Mr. Raskob was always identified with the “con- 
structive” school of thought in stock market 
circles. He is the gentleman who is reported jo 
have placed $225 a share as a fair market price 
for General Motors. His name coupled with any 
particularly active stock was always good for a 
renewed burst of enthusiasm in the market per- 
formance of the stock so favored. When Wall 
Street seemed to be uneasy about the forthcoming 
election, Mr. Raskob told stock buyers that his can- 
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“News” Vaturs ma 1 Buut MARKET 


didate would also be good for business prosperity 
and confidence was restored thereby, at least in 
the price trend of leading issues immediately fol- 
lowing his statement. 

In the early part of October, however, Mr. Ras- 
kob played a new role—one that Wall Street found 
it difficult to associate with the great bull leader 
of previous months. “Stock prices are too high 
Raskob declared” was the headlines that appeared 
in the newspapers over the official statement which 
further outlined the bearish position of this 
former market leader. 

Due to his known interest in spectacular upward 
movements in the stock market, the statement 
caused quite a sensation among those who lingered 
in board rooms after the close of the market when 
the statement first appeared. The “material read- 
justment” that Mr. Raskob said was necessary, 
however, was confined to a nominal amount of 
scattered selling at the opening of the market next 
day. Even befcre the session had closed, the Ras- 
kob statement was forgotten in a continued ad- 
vance in prices. As a bear looking for lower prices, 
the popularity of the role did not last out the day; 
it proved to be the sort of comment that lacked 
“news” value in a bull market. 

And a prominent commentator, after noting a 
“brief period of selling due to Mr. Raskob’s state- 
ment,” added this penetrating observation: 

“Brokerage houses commented upon the fact 
that Mr. Raskob’s bearish statement did not have 
the same effect upon the market as his optimistic 
utterances once had.” 























In the Next Issue—November 17th 


Interpreting the Election in Terms of Business, Finance and the Market 


O matter which candidate is elected the choice is linked with an element of change. How is business 
in general likely to be affected under the new regime? What financial and stock market repercus- 
sions may be anticipated? These timely questions, uppermost in many minds, will be discussed 


Low Priced Stocks Attractive Now 


ESPITE the broad advance in the market during the past several months, there are still some 

low-priced issues which have so far escaped attention. Many of these on careful scrutiny exhibit 
attractive qualities, both from an intrinsic and market standpoint. 

which should be in a position to produce profits within a reasonable period. 


Securities Likely to Be Affected by Aviation 


GREAT deal of interest has attached to the aviation stocks, not only as a result of their rising 

tendency and market activity, but because the potentialities of commercial aviation are becoming 
At the same time many of the issues are so new that the investing public is 
seeking more information concerning them. Accordingly, we present this study of securities con- 
nected with or influenced by aviation with suitable ratings for the leading companies. 





Our staff has selected eight 
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AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (0. 
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A lhideiation 


That is Traditional 


HE reputation of American Bond and 

Mortgage Company for soundness and 
conservatism in the offering of First Mort- 
gage Bonds is traditional. 


So well established is this reputation that, in 
addition to individual investors, this Com- 
pany enjoys the confidence of a large group 
of Banks and Investment Dealers through- 
out the country who are buying our offerings, 
not only for their own investment, but for 
distribution among their customers. 


The confidence which investors place in our 
Company is indicated by the continuous 
and progressive expansion of our business. 


With a background of almost a quarter of a 
century of successful investment experience 
we solicit your inquiry for literature describ- 
ing the bonds we sell. This involves no 
obligation on your part. 


Ask for Booklet N-400 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


345 Madison Avenue 


WA 
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Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Buffalo Albany Cleveland \ 
S 
Detroit Boston iN and over 30 other cities \ 
Established 1904 AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE Incorporated “\ 
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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Are Stocks Too High?—New Financing—Business 
Makes New Advances—Prospects for Increased 
Dividend Disbursements—The Market Prospect 


OT the least interesting among the such as the public utilities and merchandis- 
developments at the recent sessions ing groups. Now it is held that even auto- 
of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- mobile stocks may sell on a basis of fifteen 

tion of America were the various expres- times their earnings. As a matter of fact, 
sions of opinion rendered on the position of copper stocks are now selling at between 
stocks. Most commentators felt that “stocks twelve and thirteen times their earnings de- 
were too high” based on their earnings and spite the fact they are essentially liquidating 
dividend prospects. Yet, if we wish to ana- propositions and as such should sell at a 
lyze this statement, we will find it very dif- comparatively small ratio of price to earn- 
ficult to decide upon what basis stocks may ings. The fact that people are willing to 
be said to be too high or too low, for that pay such high premiums for earning power 
matter. indicates two things: (first) that there is 
A convenient standard of value is the ra- great general confidence in the permanence 
tio of selling price per share to earnings per of large earning power for America’s lead- 
share. Some years ago, it was felt that a ing corporations and, second, that the float- 
stock ought generally to sell at about ten ing supply of such issues has so diminished 
times its current earning power. In other’ in the past few years that new buyers must 
words, if a stock were reasonably certain of be content with paying a relatively high 
earning say $10 a share, its selling price price, for original holders or those who have 
ought to be in the neighborhood of $100 a_ held for the past few years are unwilling to 
share. Today, however, this criterion of sell even to take the large paper profits 
value is ignored. Many stocks are selling at which have accrued. 
fifteen and even twenty times their earning It is perfectly possible, of course, that the 
power or from 50 to 100% higher than they reluctance of “long” holders to sell is cre- 
would have sold a few years ago with the ating an artificial basis of values for new 
same prospects. purchases, since these are arriving at a time 
Certainly, if we compare present prices when the supply is light and the price high; 
with those of several years ago, they seem with funds ready for investment, they are 
excessively high. However, it is possible perforce compelled to enter the investment 
that a new standard of value is in the mak- market at a disadvantageous period. Prob- 
ing, one which accepts 15:1 as the correct ably, the latter theory is correct. It is to be 
ratio of selling price to earnings. It is cer- doubted, really, that the underlying stand- 
tainly clear that this basis of value is affect- ard of value has materially changed. More 
ing a steadily increasing number of securi- likely, the inevitable downward adjustment 
ties. Formerly, it was thought that the new in prices has simply been postponed pending 
ratio involved only special types of stocks general realization that present buyers at 
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inflated prices are hardly likely to get their 
money’s worth. 
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NEW OLUME of new 
FINANCING bond issues has 

fallen off quite 
sharply in the past few months owing to 
high money rates and the inability of invest- 
ment houses to stimulate interest in new 
bonds offering much less than the current 
money rate. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in the number of companies making 
new stock offerings has gone unnoted among 
financial writers. Yet this has been an im- 
portant development. Some of these com- 
panies have taken advantage of the current 
interest in the stock market to make sub- 
stantially attractive offerings of new stock 
at prices well below the market, thus con- 
ferring valuable “rights” to recipients. Few 
companies would care to finance with bonds 
if they could do so with stock. Present re- 
luctance of bond houses to undertake the 
sale of low interest-bearing securities in a 
high-money market simply plays into the 
hands of companies desirous of financing. 
Public eagerness to participate in such new 
stock offerings has been clearly indicated in 
recent weeks. It is probable that the next 
few weeks will see important announce- 
ments of new financing via the stock route. 
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BUSINESS HE fourth quarter of 
EXPANDS the year opened up 

auspiciously. Busi- 
ness improvement, if anything, seems to 
have gained momentum. Practically all the 
leading industries report continued gains. 
Car loadings are showing sharp increases 
with prospects for a very satisfactory fourth 
quarter in railroad earnings. Steel opera- 
tions are still high and with prices up, it 
seems definitely assured that fourth quarter 
earnings will surpass any previous period 
this year. Even among the more depressed 
industries such as coal and textiles there are 
signs of improvement. Building continues 
active with prospects that heavy construc- 
tion records will be broken during the next 
few months. Buying power of farmers has 
been stimulated by the large crops and al- 
though prices are still low, net return to 
farms this year promises to exceed that of 
last year. Labor is well employed at good 
wages, the percentage of unemployment re- 
cently having shown a decline. Altogether, 
the present situation is quite satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of volume of production 
and consumption, with good profits to well- 
managed business organizations. 


S a result of con- 
tinued expansion of 
earnings, there has 

been a considerable increase already in the 
total dividend disbursements. Several good- 
sized extras have been declared and one 
merchandising company has just cut a quar- 
ter of a billion dollar melon. It is expected 
that similar spectacular developments will 
occur before the year is over in the case of 
several of the larger corporations. With a 
good business year practically assured and 
with prospects that business will continue 
fair for a period, it seems likely that the ad- 
vent of the Christmas season will be marked 
by declarations of increased dividends and 
extras by a number of the more prosperous 
corporations. 


HIGHER 
DIVIDENDS 
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THE MARKET OTWITHSTAND- 
PROSPECT ING the sharp ad- 

vances staged by in- 
dividual stocks and the prevailing atmos- 
phere of general bullish enthusiasm, action 
of the stock market in recent weeks suggests 
that there is considerable confusion of sen- 
timent concerning the future trend of prices, 
even among the more sophisticated traders. 
The public remains in a buying mood, but 
with an ear to the constantly reiterated 
warnings against security loan inflation, is 
manifestly keeping accounts amply mar- 
gined. Spasmodic attempts to unsettle the 
market by bear drives have thus far failed 
to prove effective. 

Following the period of vacillation which 
characterized the average price movement 
during the last three weeks of September, 
speculation for the rise assumed new vigor, 
carrying numerous stocks to still higher 
levels. The market’s pause after the rapid 
advance of early October was seized upon as 
a fresh encouragement for a drive by bear- 
ish professionals last week. Despite the sur- 
prise nature of the setback and the scope of 
the reaction, the market does not seem to 
have been materially shaken. Its principal 
consideration is with the improvement in 
various industries, notably copper, and the 
generally favorable nature of third quarter 
earnings statements. The frequent recur- 
rence of reactions has tended to keep the list 
in a sound technical position and, at the 
same time, has tended to restrain the sort of 
extreme ebulliency which brings more severe 
correction. In other words, there has lately 
been less evidence of unreasoning specula- 
tion than might be expected. With the presi- 
dential election in the offing, the political 
factor is receiving some attention but its 
influence is clearly less potent than con- 
siderations having to do with such funda- 
mentals as earning prospects. 

Monday, October 29, 1928. 
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WV ITHIN the compass of little more than a decade Wall Street has thrown off 

the shackles of local limitations and assumed its place as the money capitol 
of the world. Whereas railroad securities and a handful of industrials once con- 
stituted the bulk of its operations, today it is the judgment seat before which all 
manner of industrial enterprise is evaluated, and from which all business derives 
its capital life blood. Through its broad functions a renaissance has been pos- 
sible for war-torn Europe; and at home a nation of investors has become a 

partner in the commerce and industry of the world. 
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World Economic Posttion— 
Len Years After Lhe War 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


E take the greatest pleasure in publishing this magnificent analysis of 
the forces which have been in process of transforming the world’s 


economic destiny during the past ten years. 


Dr. Klein, in this work, has 


given us a comprehensive account of the great business, industrial and finan- 


cial developments of the day. 


Business people and investors generally will 


recognize the unusual value of this brilliant commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Armistice. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


NE of the tourists’ sights of sleepy Seville is the 

sprawling old fortress-like tobacco factory, the scene 

of the adventures of Bizet’s immortal Carmen. But, 
though much of the haughty old Andalusian capital has 
remained unchanged through the centuries, the interior of 
this ancient land-mark is not what it used to be in the 
days of the dark-eyed senorita of operatic fame. The trans- 
formation which has gone on within those hoary walls is 
indeed only one small episode but it illustrates much that 
has happened throughout the world of business in these 
past ten years. 

In fact, the interest of that episode, though of an entirely 
different category, is in a way no less dramatic than the 
fantastic imaginings of the great French composer as he 
viewed the same scene many years ago. Today as you 
approach the grim entrance of the old building you hear a 
clatter which sounds like the castanets of old, but on pene- 
trating to the vast, dim interior you find, instead of the 
long rows of swarthy Sevillanas glancing out from under 
their pink garlanded locks, a seemingly endless array of 
batteries of compact cigarette-making machines—from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.! 





An Economic Vtily, the days of romance seem to be 
R luti over! Even the genius of a Bizet 
evolution would have difficulty in weaving an 
aria about such soulless mechanisms, each of which reels 
out a hundred times as many “smokes” as the deft fingers 
of a dozen Carmens. And, if the great Frenchman were 
to return to his old haunts a few months hence, his soulful 
emotions over the leisurely charm of Andalusia would be 
reduced to speechless amazement by a noise even more 
appalling than that of these chattering Cincinnati 
“mechanical Carmens”—the roar of the big dirigibles of the 
Seville-Buenos Aires air lines, a direct heritage of the 
astounding wartime achievements in aeronautics. 

The war had no patience with picturesque antiquity. It 
wiped out with remorseless strokes the old-fashioned ways, 
and commandeered the efforts even of pretty cigarette 
makers in neutral Spain. These little events in economic 
evolution, or rather revolution, on the banks of the historic 
Guadalquivir—the mechanization of an ancient industry 
and the swift space-annihilating magic of air transport— 
depict in a small way the whole of the chaotic post-war 


10 


upheaval that has occurred in industry and commerce. 

The first objective of warfare is destruction and indeed 
the recent holocaust fulfilled that purpose with ghastly 
completion. But, at the same time, with every such bloody 
conflict in modern history, in spite of all the losses of price- 
less man-power and materials, there has been a clearing 
away of much that was old and obstructive in the sluggish 
currents of business. The superhuman efforts incident to 
all such conflicts have invariably produced new devices and 
operations, have set in motion hitherto unknown or dor- 
mant forces, which otherwise would have been unstirred 
for decades. 

It was the great and compelling need of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic struggle which stimulated the 
Industrial Revolution in its rise from infancy to the full 
stature of maturity as the factory system. In the eight 
hectic years from 1788 to 1796 Britain’s production of pig 
iron jumped from 68,000 to 125,000 tons; her cotton im- 
ports rose from 20,000 to 150,000. The maw of war 
was beginning to develop its insatiable appetite, the grati- 
fication of which demanded the complete transformation of 
industry throughout the Old World. 





An The almost unbelievable sorcery of 
A 2 industry during this truly incredible 

mazing decade since 1918 has been so con- 
Development tinuously amazing as to lead the more 
inexpert bystander to be ready for al- 
most anything in the field of material achievement. The 
whole wide world of business has been linked together by 
new meshes of intimacy which have pierced the age-long 
barriers of estrangement and suspicion and have drawn 
together hitherto remote peoples and resources and mar- 
kets in a matter entirely unmatched not simply in any 
previous decade, but in all the centuries of recorded eco- 
nomic history. 

The triumphs of aeronautics and of the radio, of wire- 
less telephony and electrified traffic, of automotive trans- 
port and synthetic chemistry, found their origins very 
largely in the truly dazzling succession of experiments and 
widespread frantic efforts under the grave pressure of 
wartime necessity. In fact, our chemists and engineers 
seem almost to be the lineal heirs of those feared imps of 
black magic in the middle ages, notably in the matter of 
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retrieving hitherto waste ma- 
terials, which seems somewhat 
ironic when one considers the 
ghastly wastage of war in 
general. The grinding up of 
old piano boxes into hosiery, 
‘the extraction of fertilizer 
from the air, of gasoline from 
shale, and rubber from dozens 
of hitherto ignored or scorned 
shrubs—all these feats of 
dechnical legerdemain have 
inevitably compelled the mere 
normal mortal to believe al- 
most anything about the po- 
tentiality of industry and let- 
ting it go at that. 

In fact, this creative phase 
of the post-war period has 
been so utterly unusual and 
unreal that the actuality of 
the advances made by indus- 
try as depicted in cold figures 
and the tremendous obstacles 
that have been overcome are 
by no means fully appreciated. 


Latent The prodig- 
R ; ious produc- 
ecuperative tive forces 
Power in industry 
f let loose dur- 
ing the struggle exhausted 
some, but by no means all, of 
their momentum during the 
months immediately after the 
Armistice. Then the world of 
business staggered down into 
the dark pit of 1920-21, from 
which it emerged at first with 
painful, discouraged exhaus- 
tion, followed by strengthened 
determination. The story of 
that descent into the abyss of 
deflation, of shattered curren- 
cies, foreclosed farms, jobless 
millions, and gaunt, silent fac- 
tories has been more than 
matched for dramatic quality 
and sound economic interests 
by the subsequent marshalling 
of the costly lessons of the 
war, the peaceful exploitation 
of military inventions and 
processes, of mass production 
methods and, above all, of 
general collaborative effort in 
trade and industry. 

The roots of many of these 
astounding accomplishments 
of the latter half of this de- 
cade reach back to numerous 
war-time precedents. Once 
more have these eventful years 
demonstrated — but this time 
more _ picturesquely, more 
forcefully than ever before— 
that fact which has stood forth 
after every great disaster of 
modern times, namely, the hu- 
man animal’s truly extraordi- 
nary powers for recuperation. 
It is this mighty force that 
has made of these ten dra- 
matic post-war years the In- 
credible Decade. 

This story from the point 
of view of business falls, of 
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1913 level has rm 

been reached and in many respects far surpassed, notably 
in the new war-born industries or those vastly altered by 
war methods. 

Taking the 1913 production of certain common industries 
as 100, their world output in volume in 1925 (later calcu- 
lations are not available for the world as a whole, but those 
for that year are sufficiently indicative of the onward sweep 
of progress) has been estimated as follows: petroleum 277, 
pig iron 98, raw steel 118, mechanical engineering 108, elec- 
trical engineering 201, copper 140, lead 132, zine 116, silk 
156, rayon 660, pulp 157, and coal tar dyes 101. 

On the same basis, the volume index of the output of a 
group of fifty-six of the leading raw materials and food- 
stuffs throughout the world in 1925 was 118, and if we ex- 
clude the crops, whose vagaries are due to weather rather 
than to human effort, the raw material figure (minerals 
and lumber) stands at 125, whereas the population figure 
was 105. In other words, there was a substantial increase 
in the per capita stocks of these essential raw stuffs upon 
which industry and living standards so largely depend. 





Water Power T° take another example, the world’s 
developed water-power has jumped from 
twenty-three million horsepower in 1920 
to thirty-three million in 1926, an in- 
crease which is far out of line with the growth of the 
number of workers. It depicts, therefore, most vividly the 
further harnessing’ of the forces of nature to ease the bur- 
dens of mankind, to make industry more efficiently produc- 
tive and at less cost in sweat and drudgery to humanity. 


Development 


The geographic distribution of these gains reveals the 
advance of non-European countries, which obviously have 
had to make up for the deficiencies of the war-torn mother- 
lands of the Old World. European output in 1925 had just 
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mand for better 
quality products. In the world-wide distress of the textile 
industry, for instance, there is evident an unmistakable 
tendency from cottons to silks for garments, and within 
the cotton group from the lower to the higher grades. The 
manufacturers of the latter are in distinctly better position 
than those of the former. The woolen industry both in Eu- 
rope and America is using finer qualities of raw ma- 
terial, more merinos as against cross-breeds, according to 
a survey of the League of Nations in 1927. The demand 
for poorer qualities of dyes has fallen off to such a degree 
as to bring the gross output of coal tar colors nearly down 
to the 1913 volume, but in values the figures are far greater 
today because of the predominance of higher grades. 





A multitude of other post-war de- 
velopments have identified this deep 
tide of forces for better living 
throughout the world. For example, 
the war time developments in the field of communications, 
notably the radio, released after the Armistice a host of new 
inventions applied to amusements as well as industries, and 
living today for the average family is thus made more com- 
fortable. The pouring of five billions or more of American 
capital into European securities since the Armistice “has 
taken the form, not of so many tons of gold or packates 
of securities, but rather of electric lights, gas stoves, house- 
hold appliances, running water, modern plumbing and 
countless appurtenances that go to make for more orderly, 
happier households. Even the old idea that you cannot 
teach old stomachs new tricks has been completely repudi- 
ated as one incidental in this transformation. The pres- 
ence of two million sturdy young Americans for many 
months on the Continent and the annual visitations of 
their successors, the more peaceful invading armies of 
tourists (some 400,000 last year) have left a train of de- 
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mands for “home food,” backed up with dollars, for many 
minor table delicacies whose introduction has not in the 
least destroyed the picturesqueness of European diets (as 
some of our mournful cynics would have us believe), but 
has, on the contrary, been eagerly accepted as part of the 
new day by recovering Europe. 

In 1922 we exported about 14,000 cases of grapefruit to 
England; last year the total exceeded 417,000. The sales 
of American fresh fruit and vegetables rose from an an- 
nual average of thirteen million dollars in 1921-23 to thirty- 
six million dollars in 1927, and of raisins from about nine 
hundred thousand dollars in 1922 to $8,500,000 in 1927. 


Two factors have affected the world-wide 
shift to better qualities of staple products 
and new types of many products: first, 
the great advance in buying power and 
living standards in the United States which 
is exerting a potent influence upon business and living 
conditions in all lands. Secondly, numerous older Euro- 
pean industries turning out certain time-honored, rather 
low-grade staples have suffered severely in the decline of 
their export trade to certain areas which had been particu- 
larly large consumers of these low priced wares. Among 
these lost or retarded outlets for cheaper goods are Russia 
and the Orient; the former has cut down her imports be- 
cause of her general economic chaos, and the latter has 
done so because of new native industrialization, notably in 


Two 
Important 
Factors 


China, Japan and India as well as of profound civil dis- . 


orders in the first of these three. Of necessity, therefore, 
European producers of many lines of textiles and various 
iron and steel wares have been forced to divert their at- 
tention to better grades marketable in other and higher 
quality markets. 

Three basic industries have undergone especially trying 
sieges of readjustment throughout the world during 
this eventful decade, namely, fuel, iron and steel and 
ship building. The hardships in these major fields 
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have been felt in varying degrees by every participant 
in them, but particularly by England because of her 
predominant dependence upon them. Coal paid the freight 
on most of her exports. It was indeed the backbone 
of her whole overseas trading strategy. The world- 
wide shift, therefore, from that fuel to oil and hydro- 
electric power, involving as it did drastic curtailments in 
such once lucrative coal markets as Italy and Latin 
America, shattered not simply one of the major items in 
her sales abroad but also indirectly crippled her competi- 
tive powers in many other commodities the freight bills 
on which were largely borne by her coal shipments. 

A most vivid indicator of this shift from coal to petro- 
leum is the fact that whereas the world production of coal 
(including lignite) during 1913-27 rose only from 1,479 
million short tons to 1,625 millions, the output of crude 
petroleum rose during the same period from 385 million 
barrels to 1,252 million. Incidentally, the share of the 


United States in the latter rose from 64% to 70%. 

The development of Diesel marine engines so conspicu- 
ous in the new merchant fleets of Germany and Italy and 
the vast expansion of automotive traffic have transformed 
transportation around the globe with consequent disloca- 
tions of much merchant tonnage and drastic modifications 
of railway expansion, especially in “new” lands overseas. 


All of these developments reacted, 
of course, upon the production of 
iron and steel for rolling stock and 
merchant vessels in many older 
strongholds of that industry. But, as has been pointed out 
in the Memorandum on Production and Trade prepared by 
the League of Nations for the International Economic Con- 
ference in 1927, the effects of these depressions were more 
than counterbalanced by the amazing growth of other in- 
dustries which were especially stimulated during the war, 
including electrical engineering, motor and rubber indus- 
(Please turn to page 86) 
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Lhe Future Of Radtw 


The Next Big Organization Problem of Radto— 
Television Posstbilities—Great Commercial Strides 


By GENERAL J. G. HARBORD 


President, Radio Corporation of America 


In an Interview with Walter S. Hiatt 





HE Radio industry has many years of profitable trade ahead. It is estimated 
that only between 8 million and 10 million homes, out of 26 million, are 


provided with radio sets. 


Even when most homes are equipped, there will be 


frequent replacements, for radio transmission and reception are being constantly 
improved and, as with automobiles, new models result in repurchase by the aver- 


age family every so often. The 
sets assumes enormous propor- 
about 50 million vacuum tubes 

the requirements of 


———— — _ ~“~ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _——__L_ LL >> SSS 


industry were under two million dollars for 

the year. Radio equipment was sold to the 
Army and the Navy, to ships and companies 
engaged in radio telegraphic communication, 
and to a handful of radio amateurs interested 
in the experimental side of the art. A fair 
share of the radio equipment produced was made by indi- 
viduals and small organizations—attic or cellar manufac- 
turers, as they were described. 

Seven years later, today, radio is a giant industry gross- 
ing over half a billion dollars’ worth of annual business, 
with over 2,000 bona fide manufacturers, 320,000 workers, 
and a gigantic communication system that encompasses 
broadcasting, marine radio and transoceanic radio. Surely 
a dizzy record! 

How did this miracle of modern business come about? 
What of the future? 

It was for the purpose of securing answers to these and 
other questions that the writer sought an interview with 
the head of the largest radio organization in the world— 
General J. G. Harbord, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 


[ 1921, the total sales of the American radio 


Early “Radio,” General Harbord began, “was 
handicapped during the first two de- 
Development cades of its existence, or from the time 


that young Italian savant, Guglielmo 
Marconi, demonstrated the amazing possibilities of flashing 
messages through space in 1898, until 1919 when a war- 
torn world emerged into a new era of international rela- 
tions and commerce. The wonder of radio, I firmly believe, 
proved its greatest drawback. The public at large insisted 
on looking upon radio as a remarkable experiment. 
“Yet from the beginning, radio was blessed with a fol- 
lowing of sincere workers intent on developing it along 
legitimate lines. The art made steady progress. Its first 
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GENERAL HARBORD 


sale of vacuum tubes for radio 
tions. It is estimated that 
will be made this year to meet 
old and new apparatus. 





application was naturally in the marine com- 
munication field, for there it had a virgin and 
logical field without competition of any kind. 
The collision between the “Florida” and the 
“Republic” in 1909, with the dramatic C Q D, or 
emergency call which served to save some 1,500 
souls from a watery grave, was instrumental 
in placing marine radio on an accepted and sound com- 
mercial basis. 

“Just prior to the World War, the possibilities of long- 
distance or transoceanic radio were being carefully fos- 
tered by several European governments. British, French, 
German and Italian plans for extensive radio networks, 
ostensibly for purpose of commercial and social contact 
between homeland and far-flung colonies and friendly na- 
tions, as well as for military purposes, were in the air. 

“Great Britain was seeking to reinforce its splendid 
world-wide cable system with a comprehensive ‘All-Red 
Chain’ of powerful transoceanic radio stations. The other 
nations, chafing at British control of world-wide cable com- 
munications, were seeking communication avenues of their 
own with colonies and the outside world. Yet these plans 
were little more than paper plans, for the necessary tech- 
nical means of spanning great distances on a daily and 
hourly basis was still to be found. 

“Then came the World War to interrupt the plans of all 
nations. The domination of world-wide communications by 
the British was soon felt by neutrals and belligerents alike. 
Isolation faced the enemies of Great Britain. Delays and 
censorships and partial isolation faced neutrals. It was 
then that many nations decided upon the freedom of the 
air quite as well as the freedom of the seas, and the United 
States was no exception. 

“It was at about this time that America took the lead 
in industrial research, partly because of the pre-war work 
of Dr. Ernest F. W. Alexanderson. Radio problems were 
included in organized research. Radio engineers had long 
realized the necessity of a suitable high-frequency alter- 
nator or generator capable of producing the kind of energy 
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which sets up radio waves in space, in a constant, uniform 
and reliable manner. Dr. Alexanderson was the man 
destined to solve this problem. Working in the General 
Electric Research Laboratories, with unstinted expendi- 
tures of time, effort and money, he finally evolved the high- 
frequency alternator which bears his name. 

“During the World War, the Alexanderson alternator 
' came into considerable use. It made possible the establish- 
' ment of certain radio channels of communication between 
the United States and Europe at a time when existing 
* cables were heavily taxed. One of these alternators was 
» the very means employed by President Wilson in flashing 
* his Fourteen Points to Germany as a preliminary to the 
> Armistice. 
_ “Until the war, the Marconi Company, a British institu- 

tion, had operated an American company and tried to buy 
the patents of the Federal Telegraph Company of Cali- 
| fornia, while owning the patents of other subsidiary com- 
panies here. Its chief rivals were German companies. 
There was a commercial race here, backed by the respective 
governments, for world-wide radio supremacy. 


“When the World War ended, the General 
Electric Company was ready to sell to the 
British Marconi Company five million dol- 
lars’ worth of Alexanderson alternators and 

other improved radio equipment, and the sale was to be 
made only if exclusive rights to the use of such equipment 
' were granted. Here, at last, was the technical means of 
_ transoceanic radio about to be placed in the hands of a 
' world-wide communication company. What could be more 
- logical? 

“It was a dramatic moment. President Wilson, in Paris at 
the time, was apprised of the situation. The result was that 
on April 5,1919, Rear Admiral W.H.G. Bullard, then Director 
of Naval Communications, met Owen D. Young of the Gen- 
' eral Electric Company, in the New York office of that 
organization. Admiral Bullard told Mr. Young of the effect 
which such a sale would have on the future of American 
communications and on American influence with the world 
at large. He urged that an American communications com- 
pany be organized sufficiently powerful to compete with 
British communications companies. The General Electric 
Company did not carry forward their negotiations with the 
British. Later Mr. Young, with the sympathetic cooperation 
of Government officials, formed the Radio Corporation of 
| America. 

“A stalemate, growing out of ownership by different com- 
panies of patents each necessary for effective radio com- 
| munication, resulted in the pooling of the radio interests 
of the General Electric Company, the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, the Western Electric Company, the 
United Fruit Company and the Westinghouse Electric & 
_ Manufacturing Company, to the end that a powerful Ameri- 
can communication system might be developed to provide 
world-wide service. And not only was this organization in 
time to provide independent world-wide service for the 
_ American people, but it also served to provide direct com- 


A Dramatic 
Moment 


munication between ourselves ana many other nations which 
had long sought such service.” 


General Harbord, who speaks so forcefully of the prog- 
ress of transoceanic and marine radio, is the man whose 
power of organization, broad patience and sense of economy 
helped bring radio out of its threatened chaos in the United 
States. This fact is not currently appreciated. When he 
was in the Army, as part of his duties, he was Pershing’s 
right-hand man assigned to the Service of Supply, familiar- 
ly known as the S. O. S.—perhaps one of the greatest 
administrative tasks in all history. 

Six year ago, when General Harbord was appointed 
president of the newly-formed Radio Corporation of 
America, a friend said to him: “They want you for your 
name.” To which this stalwart, tight-lipped man replied: 
“Maybe there are also other reasons.” And perhaps there 
were, especially when a man has fought his way up from 
private in the Army to the highest-ranks, step by step, on 
sheer merit. 

Certainly radio has been placed on the commercial map 
to a startling degree since General Harbord took hold. 
Order has come out of chaos. 





“Broadcasting,” continued General 
Harbord, resuming the thread of his 
orderly analysis of the radio indus- 
try, “was the contribution of the 
Westinghouse company. While the General Electric Com- 
pany was engaged in solving practicable transoceanic radio, 
the Westinghouse engineers were developing radio telephony 
and its spectacular application to mass communication. 

“It was on November 2nd, 1920, that regular broadcast- 
ing was inaugurated by Station KDKA at East Pittsburgh, 
with the broadcasting of the Presidential election returns. 
The idea of broadcasting soon took hold. It spread like 
fire on a dry prairie. Broadcasting stations were estab- 
lished throughout the land. Radio sets had to be manu- 
factured in enormous quantities to supply the demand for 
them. Vacuum tubes, hitherto considered laboratory prod- 
ucts, now had to be made by the millions and at a price 
within reach of all. 

“Broadcasting, of course, was a boon to radio. I am 
certain that if it had not been for broadcasting, we should 
not be where we are now with regard to marine and trans- 
oceanic radio service. Broadcasting gave us a wonderful 
market and an opportunity to make the profits necessary 
for the conduct and expansion of any business. 

“Out of broadcasting we had laid the foundation for our 
radio industry. We have created a magnificent institution 
which brings a world of entertainment, enlightenment and 
even practical education into every home equipped with a 
radio set. The great economic problem of supporting the 
institution of broadcasting has been solved by the forma- 
tion of the National Broadcasting Company and the devel- 
opment of the sponsored program distributed over extensive 
networks to scattered associated stations. 

(Please turn to page 74) 
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HE Federal Reserve Board makes three classifications 
of the nine thousand banking institutions which hold 
memberships in the Reserve system. First is the 
“central” city banks in the Reserve system—a quite ex- 
clusive group consisting of only about 75 banks, which 
have total resources of twelve and a half billion dollars. 
Next comes the “other” city banks in the reserve system, 
numbering about 530 institutions with both state and na- 
tional charters that hold aggregate banking resources of 
over fifteen billion dollars. All the rest of the member 
banks are grouped as the “country banks” of the system— 
an overwhelming majority as far as numbers are concerned, 
representing something less than 8,500 banks at present 
with aggregate resources of close to sixteen billion dollars. 
So when references are made to the activities of the 
“country banks,” it is well not to minimize the importance 
of this unit in our national banking system. As far as the 
Federal Reserve system alone is concerned, the country 
banker holds 983% of the memberships and controls some- 
thing more than a third of the total resources of the sys- 
tem. He serves millions of depositors and borrowers in our 
rural communities and in the thousands of smaller cities 
and towns that make up our nation. On his prosperity and 
success depends the credit supply and investment accommo- 
dations open to a large percentage of the population of the 
nation—farmers, small manufacturers and business men 
and individuals. The country banks in the Reserve system 
hold some thirteen billions of dollars in deposits; and for 
the entire banking system have deposit funds of between 
20 and 25 billion dollars. What the country banker does 
with this tremendous amount of money, is an important 
factor in our national welfare. 


* * * 


No longer ago than in 1921 or 1922, the country banker 
held the reputation of being “security shy” as far as 
the investment of his bank’s resources was concerned. Most 
of his funds were taken up by local demands; farmers who 
needed loans to carry them through the harvest period, 
mortgages against rea] estate in the town served by the 
bank and against the farms in the rural districts imme- 
diately surrounding; commercial loans by the local manu- 
facturers and merchants; and, personal loans to individuals 
in the community with satisfactory credit standing or good 
collateral. There was no necessity for finding more or less 
permanent investments outside of the immediate commun- 
ity. The comparatively few investment securities which 
were carried among the country bank’s own assets had ex- 
perienced sinking market values just a few years before 
and presented a perplexing problem when credit scarcity 
made it necessary to liquidate some of the bank’s secondary 
reserves. 
Stocks were taboo, not only for the bank’s investments 
but the bank’s customers who came to the country banker 
for investment counsel] were strongly advised against them. 
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Mortgages vs.|] 


The Country Banker's 
Dilemma 


The undesirability of stocks for investment, from the coun- 
try banker’s point of view, was closely associated with their 
erratic price gyrations in previous years when the post- 
war stock exchange boom collapsed precipitately, just as 
the steady advance in stock values in subsequent years has 
brought a change of heart concerning the investment de- 
sirability of good common stock issues. In the bond field, 
the standard grade of railroad first mortgage issues were 
universally stamped as “safe investments” but they paid 
a rate of income that provided a slim margin of bank profit 
over and above the high interest rates paid to depositors 
by many of the country banks in those days. 

This left two classes of investments open for considera- 
tion for investment of bank resources, high yielding for- 
eign government issues and the conglomerate group of sec- 
ondary domestic bonds of railroad, industrial and public 
utility corporations. Here, however, the properties which 
secured the obligation were located in distant points; un- 
available for the personal scrutiny of the buyer of the 
bonds; and the country banker, of all lenders, has a most 
definite aversion to depending upon secondhand informa- 
tion in the placing of his loans. The local business man he 
knew intimately and personally; the farm property put 
up for-mortgage-he could visit in person and make his own 
appraisal. The purchase of security investments was out 
of the sphere of the country banker, geographically and 
temperamentally. As long as possible, he maintained his 
aloofness from investment securities. 


* * * 


DURING the past five or six years, the great wall of 
prejudice which isolated the country banker from the 
visiting bond salesman has fallen down. At the start of 
this period, the country banker was faced with a good deal 
of competition in placing mortgages—this was one reason 
for the tendency to turn toward the investment security 
markets. The Federal Farm Loan system was responsible 
for placing over 500,000 individual farm mortgage loans, 
aggregating over two billion dollars. These loans were 
placed by Joint Stock Land banks and National Farm Loan 
Associations in competition with the local banker. 
Insurance companies were also larger takers of mort- 
gages against both farm and city real estate. 


only about a third of their assets were invested in mort- 
gages in 1922. Real estate mortgage companies also have 
come to provide a great deal of mortgage money, previously 
advanced by the banks, although the activities of these 
concerns compete with the loans of the city banks quite as 
much, if not more, than they do the country banks. And 
the growth of building and loan associations, serving the 
small individual borrower almost exclusively, also cut into 
the loan business, of the country banker, both as to the 


demand for loans and the rate at which mortgage loans | 


could be placed. 

Another factor which influenced the country banker to 
become a heavy buyer of investment securities, was the un- 
desirability of keeping tod much bank credit tied up in 
mortgages. This factor became more aggravated through 
the deflation in the values of farm real estate in 1926. The 
burden of foreclosing on farm mortgages in default, and 
the necessity for acquiring and carrying unwanted real 
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By 


STEPHEN VALIANT 


estate fell pretty equally on all the lenders in this field. 
That the country banker did not escape from the inevitable 
losses during this period of deflation and readjustments in 
the farm mortgage lending field is told eloquently in the 
record of over 950 bank suspensions in 1926, involving ag- 
gregate deposit liabilities of close to 275 million dollars, 
and 660 failures in 1927 involving close to 200 million in 
deposits. With few exceptions these suspensions occurred 
among the country banks and demonstrated in a good many 
instances that investment issues, secured by industrial prop- 
erty far from the banking house might be a safer medium 
for the placement of bank resources than farm mortgages 
located in the immediate neighborhood. 


* * * 


B* the end of 1923, the investment holdings of all banks 

amounted to approximately 13.6 billion dollars as com- 
pared with loans of approximately 30.6 billions. In the 
meantime the investment holdings have grown to around 
18 million dollars, an increase of about 37%, compared with 
loans which are now in the neighborhood of only 37 billion 
dollars. Seeking some clue as to what types of banks have 
been the heaviest buyers of these investment securities, we 
turn to the Federal Reserve Board reports with their 
grouping of the city and country banks. 

In these reports we find that the security holdings of all 
member banks in the Federal Reserve system increased 
from 8,988 million dollars as of December 31, 1926, to 
10,757 millions at June 30, 1928; an increase of 1,769 mil- 
lions. Between these two dates, the country banks (as so 
classified by the Federal Reserve Board) increased their 
holdings of investment securities from 3,214 to 4,764 mil- 
lion dollars; an increase of 1,550 millions. In other words, 
out of the total increase of all member banks’ investments 
during these eighteen months, about 87% is represented 
in the increased investment portfolios of these so-called 
“country banks”—a group of bankers who not so many 
years ago were known to look with a rather suspicious 
eye on offerings of investment securities for the accommo- 
dation of their resources. 

If the same ratio between the city banks and the country 
banks that prevails in the Federal Reserve system, also 
holds true among all the banks of the country, it follows 
that the “country banks” are holding between eight and 
nine billion dollars in security investments at the present 
time. These funds exceed by a considerable margin the 
aggregate capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
same institutions, representing several billions of dollars 
of depositors’ funds which these banks have placed in se- 
curity investments. What does the investment portfolio of 
the country banker look like? Has he chosen his invest- 
ments wisely? What precautions should the country banker 
exercise in making investments in securities? These are 
questions that command serious thought in the banking fra- 
ternity at present. 


* * * 


J W. McINTOSH, Comptroller of the Currency, has re- 
* cently had the occasion to say a few words of wisdon 
on this matter of the investment policies of country bank- 
ers. Many of the “pointers” which he gives to the country 
banker might also be recognized with advantage by the 
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private investor who requires liquidity and safety from his 
security investments. 

The age-old story of the lack of facilities which the coun- 
try banker has at his disposal for the handling of invest- 
ment securities, is again retold by the Comptroller, who 
marks this factor as one of the principal reasons for un- 
satisfactory results. Discussing this point at the recent 
bankers’ convention, Mr. McIntosh said: 

“The result (of inadequate investment facilities) is thet 
the bank approaches the task of buying and selling invest- 
ment securities with little or no experience in this field and 
with judgment in such matters which is naturally unsea- 
soned and immature. What happens? While the directors 
are giving consideration to a loan of $500, the cashier of 
the bank swallows whole the talk of a high pressure sales- 
man of a low class security house and buys $50,000 of high 
yield, unliquid, low-grade securities. I do not mean to con- 
vey the impression that this is typical of a majority of the 
country banks but it well illustrates several cases which 
have come to my attention. It is to the correction of such 
a situation that I wish to particularly address myself.” 

Five rules which the country banker should follow in his 
investment policy were laid down by the Comptroller which 
are summarized by us here as follows: 

First. Deal only with the first-class security underwrit- 
ing houses or their representatives. The better bond is- 
sues must be distributed at a small margin of profit and 
the country banker can frequently get better results by 
placing orders through the mails with the good investment 
firms, rather than by giving their business to any securi- 
ties salesman who happens to call on the bank personally. 

Second. Do not buy for high yield alone. A sound bond 
with well established safety of principal is more satisfac- 
tory than an unsound bond with a high yield. Many coun- 
try banks have “been brought to liquidation” because of 
their investments in high yielding securities. 

Third. Buy investments that have ready marketability. 
Poor investments, even though they do not necessarily cause 
a loss through default, are unsatisfactory bank investments 
because of their lack of liquidity at all times. 

Fourth. Seek to obtain the necessary degree of safety, 
liquidity and high yield through diversification. Diversifi- 
cation should be wide enough to include all types of bonds, 
both corporate and government, and the advantage of geo- 
graphical diversification as well as a wide range of ma- 
turities should not be disregarded. 

Fifth. The investments selected must be adapted to the 
particular needs and requirements of each individual in- 
stitution. While in the final analysis this rests with the 
bank itself, the investing officers should be guided by the 
availability of funds for a purely secondary reserve ac- 
count, as determined largely by the ratio between time and 
demand deposits; the demand for investments for resale to 
customers; the normal fluctuation in total deposits and 
loan demands and the cyclic changes in the business of the 
community served. 
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lhe Effect of [magimative 
Buying on Stock Market 


New. Industries and Developments an Important Market Clue 


By ROBERT E. STANLAWS 


RADITION- 
ALLY, stock 
prices move 


according to the 
dictates of money 
market and busi- 
ness_ conditions. 
The effect of either 
or both these basic 
factors, however, 
may be very much 
modified by specu- 
lative exigencies of 
the moment. The 
bull markets of 
1927 and 1928 are 
outstanding cases 
in point. Through- 
out the first named 
year, and even into 
May of the current 
twelve months, 
stocks moved in 
more or less open 
defiance of indus- 
trial trends. Con- 
ditions in business 
were not bad, but neither were they exceptionally good. 
Money, however, was easy and speculation was encouraged 
by the plentiful supply of credit. Recently, the effect of 
these two governing factors has been reversed. Money is 
relatively stringent and strong attempts are being made to 
limit the supply available for stock market purposes. Busi- 
ness, at the same time, has improved decidedly. 

Theoretically, it would seem that the direct opposition 
between two such important influences would be to keep 
stock prices at a dead level. Since this has not been the 
case, it might then appear that the old standards of meas- 
uring values have lost their effectiveness or else new fac- 
tors. are now at work. The truth undoubtedly lies some- 
where between these two extremes. 


In the last analysis, the movement of prices 


The 

I ‘ - must, of necessity, be related to real or 
maginative fancied earning power. In a period like 
V tewpoint the present, where speculation plays so 


large a part in the market, more stress is 
laid upon possibilities than actualities. Speculative senti- 
ment is apt to be impatient with cold facts. It prefers to 
draw upon imagination. Hence, stock prices are very 
largely a matter of mass opinion which is more readily 
influenced by fads than by calm reasoning. An imagina- 
tive viewpoint is essential to the speculator. But the pub- 
lic imagination is very easily inflamed and oftentimes il- 
logically directed. Distortion of the public’s viewpoint, 
therefore, may be held to account very frequently for the 
excesses and paradoxes committed in bull markets. 

The steady multiplication of new enterprises and conse- 
quent expansion of listings on the Stock Exchange in late 
years have done much to rouse this imaginative viewpoint. 
Formerly, when the stock market was confined to a re- 
stricted list of standard industrial and railroad shares, 
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Recent flight of the Zeppelin was the signal for advance in a certain rubber stock 


speculation con- 
cerned itself al- 
most exclusively 
with conjecture as 
to actual earnings 


tendencies, crop 
prospects, business 
conditions, money 


rates and like pro- 
saic factors. 

But in this new 
era of rapid in- 
dustrial progress, 
science, invention 
and research have 
been injected into 
speculative calcu- 
lations. One by 
one, the motor 
truck, the Diesel 
engine, _ artificial 
silk, soft drinks, 
radio, electrical re- 
frigeration and 
the airplane have 
stirred up popular 
enthusiasm. 

Each of the industries represented by these names will 
be recognized as having had a prominent part, at one time 
or another, in the speculative bull movements of the period 
from 1921 to date. Their development, however, rests upon 
a foundation of economic progress dating back to the in- 
dustrial revolution, which started in England about the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

James Watt’s inventions in connection with the steam 
engine and the application cf machine methods to the tex- 
tile industry paved the way for a complete evolution of 
manufacturing processes. The transition from home and 
neighborhood manufacturing began in the United States 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, but its 
progress was more rapid than in Britain and Europe. The 


’ social setting of the New World and the instinct of initia- 


tive and organization inherent in a pioneer people soon 
made themselves manifest in the industrial life of the 
country. Indeed, they are still apparent in the advanced 
methods of American industry, especially as expressed in 
our present day habit of mass production. 





Cumulative Striking as it is, the industrial progress 
E ffec bal f of the last century, since man learned the 

mastery of tools and machines, was still 
Research very slow when contrasted with the strides 


made within the memory of the living. 
Men first had to enlarge their knowledge of science before 
they learned how to apply inventions and discoveries to the 
immediate betterment of their condition. The cumulative 
effect of the researches and inventions that have gone be- 
fore; the accumulated knowledge and experience of the past 
hundred years is now being utilized in the accelerated devel- 
opment of new industries. That is to say, the time lag be- 
tween actual invention and commercial application of inven- 
tions and discoveries is far less appreciable than formerly. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS —TIMELY— PRACTICAL — IMPORTANT 


The New Technique. 
of Uncovering Security Bargains 


A clear explanation of the fundamental principles essential to profitable investing under 
. the newmarket conditions. 200 Pages, rich flexible cover, profusely illustrated with 
graphs and tables enabling every investor to apply tested principles to his own investing. 


This book has just been completed by John Durand, author of “The Business of Trading in Stocks” 
which was in greater demand among Investors than any book we ever published. The author is an 
expert market analyst, with years of experience. He knows investing from every angle and knows how 
to explain the principles of this profitable subject so that even the new investor can understand and 
apply them for his own profit. 

The tremendous growth in industry has changed the security market into a market of many markets. 
While one industry is going backward another industry may be going forward. Investors must discard 
many of the old principles. Profits will be made by those who go fully into the sound fundamental factors 
upon which real intrinsic value is founded. 

In addition to the general principles, the book covers specifically the different methods necessary for select- 
ing profitable investments in eleven leading industries, devoting an entire chapter to each industry. 

We have specially prepared this volume for our special offer at this time, because its timely practical 
appeal and simple presentation, make it a book that every business man, investor and trader will appreciate 
and use profitably—especially as it contains many of the principles upon which the experts of THE MAG- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET base their judgment in the selection of securities for our readers. 
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This Book is not for sale—you can secure it only TD our SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
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We will also send you FREE 
Three Guides to Successful Trading 


A Set of Three Compact Pocket-Size Brochures Brimful of Timely 
; Profit Making Facts for Active Investors 


Our experts have prepared Three Guides clearly and comprehensively explaining the three greatest problems of the active 
investor and trader based on a study of over 150,000 inquiries received from our subscribers, We believe that these Three 
Guides explaining clearly these factors will be of tremendous help to investors and traders in avoiding loss and substantially 
increasing their profits and income. The following descriptions give you only an idea of the importance of the information 
contained in these Three Guides: 


I~The News and Its Relation to 4 problems for active investors _ pemgenticr author peony” ar 9 
ditions and shews the reader how to interpret them profitably. 
Security Price Movements << 


There is a vast difference between “tips” and “rumors” issued for IlI—Lessons from Pool Movements of 
market effect and actual news that has a bearing on intrinsic val- Past Year 
ues. This book indicates how to recognize rea/ news and judge its . the Pas e 

There are certain fundamental characteristics of pool movements 


effect on price movements. 
of the past year which for the first time permit the formulation of 











i—In preting Stock Market Movements basic principles on which future pool movements may be studied. 

Under New Conditions This book explains pool operations in detail and discusses specific 

The steadily increasing number of listed securities, with new lead- pools of the past year. One of the most interesting and instructive 
ers constantly rising up to replace the old, creates a new set of ¥ pamphlets on the subject ever issued. 
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Thus, Letween Volta’s discovery of electrical currents in 
1779 and Faraday’s construction of the first dynamo in 
1831, there was a lapse of 52 years. The industrial applica- 
tion of the dynamo was made by Edison in 1882 when the 
first central station was established in New York City, a 
gap of 51 more years. But within the following forty 
years, a gigantic industry had arisen, opening up a fertile 
investment field to the general public. Today, the public 
utility business represents an investment of capital run- 
ning into several billions of dollars. 

Similarly, the first practical locomotive was perfected 
nearly a century ago and the first railroad stock “Mohawk 
& Hudson” made its appearance upon the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1830. The rails, for decades thereafter, com- 
prised the most active group of listed securities, a position 
they have yielded in recent times with the more rapid in- 
ception of other commercial enterprises. 


Oddly enough, it is the younger industries 
that have taken most avidly to research as 
a means of furthering growth. Tradition 
and prejudice have tended to retard the 
recognition of this important factor in such basic, more or 
less standard, lines as textiles, leather and iron and steel. 
This fact, indeed, is fully reflected in the stock market, for 
the most spectacular gyrations of security prices have 
occurred verv Jargely outside the stock groups representing 
these older industries. 


Younger 
Industries 


The unparalleled achievement of Charles A. Lindbergh 
aroused feverish public interest in aviation. It profoundly 
affected the stock market, producing a bull movement in 
Curtiss and Wright as noteworthy, in its own way, as the 
feat of the famous aviator. Even before the outcome of 
the flight was known, and regardless of whether it would 
end in unrivalled accomplishment or none too uncommon 
failure, the public had begun to express its optimism in the 
future of the airplane industry by bidding furiously for 
the only two listed stocks in which their enthusiasm could 
be fully expressed. All prosaic rules for the measurement 
of values were upset in the wild scramble to reap a specula- 
tive advantage. 

Such was the speculative contagion that visionary buyers 
madly bid up the price of a security representing an avia- 
tion company with a still non-existent earning power. 
Solely on its prospects, this stock soared to levels which 
even the organizers of the company, optimists though they 
must naturally be, considered unjustified and excessive. 

Of course, the inevitable happened. When the more lag- 
gard speculators sought to cash in their paper profits, the 
market faded swiftly away. Many unwary traders were 
caught high on the crest of the buying wave. True, no 
complete collapse occurred, for new buyers with vision stood 
ready to assume the speculative risks of a new industry by 
acquiring these stocks on the ensuing decline. Accordingly, 
a goodly share of the losses in market valuations attending 
a correction of undue inflation, have since been recovered. 

The flurry in the airplane issues was of comparatively 

(Please turn to page 54) 














Leading Companies Affected With New Industry Complex 


—And How the Stocks are Rated— 











Company 


Principal Business 


Collateral 
Interests 





*Continental Motors 
Curtiss Aero. &% Motor 
*Packard Motor Car 
Wright Aeronautical 
*Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Automobile 6 Truck Motors - 
Airplane Manufacture | 
Passenger Automobiles 
Airplane Manufacture 


Aircraft 
Tire % Rubber Mfr. ................ [ 





American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
*Ingersoll-Rand 
*Worthington Pump 
*Westinghouse El. % Mfg. 


Locomotive Building 
Locomotive Building 
Machine and Tool Mfg. 


Electrical Equipment 


Diesel Engines 








CO TC eT eee ste, . Electrical Refrigeration 
Automobile & Truck Mfg. 
. Household Appliances 


General Motors 
Savage Arms 


Electrical 
Refrigeration 








*Amer. Tel. 6 Tel. 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. 
*General Electric 
Kolster Radio 

Radio Corporation 
*Victor Talking Machine ........... 
*Westinghouse El. 6% Mfg. . 


Telephone ... 
Phonographs, Bo 
Electrical Equipment 
Radio Sets 

Wireless Communication 
.Phonograph Mfg. 
Electrical Equipment 








American Rayon 
Industrial Rayon 
*Tubize 


Rayon Manufacture 
Rayon Manufacture 
Rayon Manufacture 








*Am. Tel. & Tel.—Western Electric... 
*Famous Paramount Lasky 

Fox Film 

Keith-Albee Orpheum 

Radio Corporation 

Stanley Co. 

Warner Bros. 


. Telephone 

Motion Pictures 

Motion Pictures 
Vaudeville 

Wireless Communication 
Motion Picture Theatres 
Motion Pictures 


| Talking 
Movies 
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*Stocks marked with an asterisk are considered most attractive at this time from a speculative or an 

















Uncovering Opportunities 
ln [nsurance Stocks 


Meager Participation in General Bull Market and 


Former Lethargy in Reflecting Improving Position 


By 
ArTHUR M. LEINBACH 


of Leading Companies Suggest Broad Opportunities 


all types and a favorable investment experience by 

the leading companies during the past few years, 
insurance stocks have a strong foundation for a continued 
favorable market. 

Although the insurance stocks have participated to a mod- 
erate degree in the popular interest in investment securities 
that is current today, they are still a group of stocks which 
the general public takes to hesitatingly. For this reason, the 
market quotations for these issues have been slow to reflect 
the improvement which has taken place in recent years in 
the position of the most representative companies. Some 
outside buying, that is to say, small investor buying has 
come into the market during the past year or so because 
the insurance stocks were “moving upward.” This is at- 
tributed to the general premise that rising prices are an 
antidote for investment timidity, however, rather than to 
any popular recognition and understanding of the position 
of these securities. 


Wa a continued growth of insurance coverage of 


“M. °°? For with the exception of the specialist and 

ster Pp p 

S y I: y a comparatively limited number of wealthy 
tocks individuals who are hereditary buyers of in- 


surance stocks, these issues are “mystery 
stocks” to investors. In an intuitive way, the rise in insur- 
ance stock values is associated with the rise in bank stocks. 
The new interest in investment trusts has focused attention 
on the advantages that might be attained in the investment 
markets by grouped capital and experienced counsel. New 
records are published for the growth-in life, fire and casu- 
alty insurance with a remarkable degree of consistency. 
From this, the inexperienced investor makes a shrewd guess 
that the insurance companies “must be making money” and 
sees this opinion confirmed by advancing prices for the 
shares of the leading concerns. When it comes to apprais- 
ing the insurance stocks by statistical analysis, however, 
the average investor finds himself baffled by the auditing 
and actuarial methods that make insurance company book- 
keeping so complicated. 

For this reason, when studying the position of the insur- 
ance stocks, it is better to disregard the bookkeeping meth- 
ods of the ccmpanies and attempt to comprehend the prin- 
ciples on which insurance protection is written. 





Three Insurance is conveniently divided into three 

groups: life, fire and casualty. Most of 
Groups Of the larger life insurance companies are 
Insurance mutualized, that is to say they are oper- 


eted for the cooperative advantage of the 
policy-holders wh» receive all of the surplus earnings in 
the form of rebates popularly called dividends. For this 
reason, there is only a comparative handful of life com- 
panies in which there is any lively investment interest. 
The stock companies in this group are surrounded with 
severe limitations as compared with the fire companies, and 
the investment possibilities in their shares are correspond- 


ingly restricted. They must meet the competition of the 
mutual companies, whose policy-holders share in the prof- 
its” each year, yet they are subjected to the same super- 
vision and legal restrictions as the mutual companies. 

in their investments, they do not have the latitude that 
is permitted to fire and casualty companies. The exhibit 
of invested assets and income from investments of both the 
fire and the life companies, which appears on these pages 
emphasizes this point most vividly. With their resources 
invested almost entirely in non-appreciating mortgages 
and comparatively stable bond investments, the life com- 
panies averaged a total return in income and appreciation 
over the past four years of a little more than 744% as 
compared with more than 10% on the same average for 
the fire companies. Theoretically, the greater latitude per- 
mitted the fire companies expands their opportunities for 
investment loss as well as profit. Actually, this does not 
seem to hold true. The fire companies have established 
notable records of capability and sagacity in handling their 
investment funds; a most important factor in our review 
of the fire insurance stocks, which will be discussed in 
greater detail at a later point in this article. 

Before dismissing the investment problem of the life 
companies, however, a single reference is pertinent at this 
point to the experience of these companies with their mort- 
gage investments. Particularly in the West, where the 
large life companies are heavily committed in farm mort- 
gages, a number of these concerns are now the unwilling 
owners of farm real estate, acquired directly or indirectly 
through foreclosures made necessary by the deflation on this 
type of loan which was experienced during the past few 
years. While the life companies still invest heavily in mort- 
gages, they now place a smaller proportion in farm mort- 
gages—about 30% as compared with 50% in 1922. 


The gain or loss from life insurance con- 
tracts is interconnected with investment 
income. Statistically, the underwriting 
profits (or losses) can be calculated on the 
difference between premiums received and claims paid out 
during any identical period of time and deducting from the 
balance the total expenses and operating costs for the same 
interval of time. When figured on this basis, underwriting 
is as likely as not to show poor results on paper. In fact 
there is a good deal of mythology on this point which keeps 
insurance stocks in disfavor among unexperienced invest- 
ors; this view being further encouraged by the sponsors 
of shares of investment companies. The favorable results 
obtained from skillful management of investment fands 
can also be attained by an investment trust or a securities 
company without the tremendous contingent liability, un- 
derwriting losses or large expenses, is the way this argu- 
ment is stated. 

But it is this “objectionable” liability, expense and pay- 
ment of claims that gives the insurance companies the tre- 
mendous resources for investment. A good part of these 
resources represent unearned premiums or “excess pre- 
miums” of policy-holders which are held in trust, in a 
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sense, against the contingent liabilities which they are in- 
tended to cover. The life insurance companies base their 
rates on antiquated mortality tables and the assumption 
that invested reserves will earn 3 or 3%%. Obviously the 
income from these investments cannot be divorced from 
underwriting gains or losses in calculating the real income 
of an insurance company. 

By way of generalization it can be said that the well 
entrenched life insurance companies are obtaining a con- 
sistently improving mortality experience year after year, 
due to more careful physical examinations, generally im- 
proved social and hygienic conditions and the health ex- 
aminations and medical attention that is being provided by 
many companies for their policy-holders. Income from in- 
vestments has also been holding to an eminently satisfac- 
tory level in recent years, providing a differential of 1% to 
2% over the assumed rate on which premiums are based. 

It is to be said, conversely, that due to the fact that the 
life companies concentrate their invested assets almost en- 
tirely in bonds or other fixed income investments, the ten- 
dency is toward a slow reduction in income from their in- 
vestments as interest rates generally become lower. There 





ber of close affiliations, based on single control or manage- 
ment, or on underwriting agreements. These groups are 
known as “fleets’”—such affiliations becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in insurance company earnings. 

In addition to the economy in management expenses 
through such affiliation and the low cost of obtaining both 
new business and reinsurance contracts through these reci- 
procity agreements, the factor of able management is so 
important in insurance company operation, that the shares 
of affiliated companies frequently move as a group in the 
market. That is to say, the shares of a new company join- 
ing a “fleet” whose management has established a good 
record for profitable operations in the past will invariably 
sell on a higher basis than when the company was operat- 
ing “independently.” Likewise, when the key stocks in 
any prominent group start to move upward in the market, 
the rest of the shares are quite likely to join in the advance. 





Considering for the moment the po- 


Two Important 
P sition of the fire companies, there are 














































the : : ea : : Fact a : 
my is also something to be said in favor of the life companies actors two very important factors which 
er- from the standpoint of the not-entirely-antiquated notion place the shares of the representative 
that bonds and mortgages are “safer” investments than companies in a strong fundamental position. These factors 
hat common stocks. Undoubtedly the fire companies, with their are, first, the marked improvement shown in the past year 
ibit extensive holdings of common stocks, would feel the effect or so in their underwriting profits, and second, the tre- 
the of a severe industrial depression more markedly than the mendous appreciation in value of their investment holdings 
ges life companies. For the shareholder in insurance compa- due to the extended advance of common stock values over 
ces nies, this inherent stability of the life company’s invest- a period of the past seven years. Studies of group sta- 
ges ment list is a factor to be seriously considered. tistics show that during this period, the fire companies have 
m- constantly increased their investment in junior securities 
ion at the expense of their bond accounts; the proportion for- 
as merly being something in the neighborhood of two-thirds 
for Interest From the standpoint of investor interest, of their investments in bonds, whereas at present their in- 
er- i Shh the fire insurance stocks command the vestments are fairly close to half with perhaps a slight 
i> im Shares greatest amount of attention. Although the margin on the average in favor of bonds. 
not shares of some of these companies are closely In their annual reports, these companies publish item- 
hed held, so much so that they are virtually private concerns, ized lists of their security holdings, giving in most instances 
eir the shares of the majority of the large fire companies have the net average cost of each issue. The comparison be- 
iew an active market and enjoy a good deal of public invest- tween the values at which they are thus inventoried and 
in ment participation these days, by both large and small in- the prevailing open market quotation has been a revelation 
dividual investors. A representative list of 100 of the lead- in the profit possibilities of good common stocks to many 
life ing active insurance stocks would include possibly a half a an investor. And, of course, these lists also raise the ques- 
his dozen life companies, a large majority of fire concerns and tion whether a serious financial loss might be experienced 
rt- the balance representing casualty and indemnity companies. in the event of a material setback in the price structure of 
the Among the fire and casualty companies there exist a num- common stocks. (Please turn to next page) 
rt- 
ing 
tly 
his ee ° ‘ 
te Distribution of Insurance Companies’ Investment Accounts 
~ Classification No. of Total Admitted Total % Invested % Invested % Invested 
of Groups Companies Year Assets Investments in Mortgages in Bonds in Stocks 
eames All Companies Used........ 34 1924 $9,100,856,000 $7,276,138,000 i 51.6 8 
34 1925 10,052,479,000 8,115,442,000 : 50.2 8 
1926 11,146,889,000 9,082,543,000 s 48.1 8 
- 34 1927 12,379,493,000 10,198,391,000 ; 48.4 8 
ent fF iil FIRE....... U. 8. A. Companies) ..... 1924 1,003,257,000 915,508,000 : 62.8 83.1 
ing All Companies Used § 1925 1,234,973,000 1,007,641,000 : 58.3 38.2 
the 1926 1,288,514,000 1,071,461,000 i 57.2 39.2 
put 1927 1,461,788,000 1,231,700,000 F 53.5 43.4 
the 
a. Indicated Return from Insurance Companies’ Bond and Stock Accounts 
act 
Cash Income Approximate 
-ps Classification No. of from Current Appreciation of Total Return on 
st- of Groups Companies Bonds and Stocks Return Bonds and Stocks Bonds and Stocks 
Its Reina All Companies Used........ $174,252,000 ’ 4.09 9.10 
.ds 189,476,000 : 1.89 6.37 
les 199,837,000 ; 2.04 6.87 
ne 211,131,000 i 3.28 8.03 
ru- | || FIRE....... U. 8. A. Companies)..... 40,120,000 i 5.80 10.94 
All Companies Used f 43,968,000 : 5.09 10.05 
ry- 45,573,000 F 2.88 7.09 
re- 50,073,000 : 7.22 
se Courtesy J. G. White & Company 
for NOVEMBER §8, 1928 





If the insurance companies would trade in the stock mar- 
ket like the average individual, a suitable reply to this 
question might be the familiar answer of “yes and no.” 
There is less uncertainty than this answer implies, how- 
ever, in the stock purchase methods of these companies. 
They buy their securities primarily for permanent invest- 
ment—not as an open market trading proposition. They 
acquire the shares of substantial corporations and buy them 
when they have funds available, not when the “price is 
right.” They retain their investments in junior issues as 
long as the position of the corporation of issue is funda- 
mentally sound, and without too much regard for prevail- 
ing stock market quotations. Due probably more to their 
policy than their personal judgment, the managers of these 
investment funds did not consider stock prices excessively 
high for their purposes two years ago (as many individuals 
trading in the stock market 


In 1921, the total of insur- 
ance in force of fire policies and allied lines was less than 


increase in insurance in force. 


50 billion dollars. By the beginning of 1927 it had risen 
to 75 billion dollars. Although insurance in force has in- 
creased at a faster rate than the growth in national wealth, 
there is still a wide margin to be covered, leaving a tre- 
mendous field for future expansion. 





Indemnity More In the miscellaneous lines of casu- 
shies sith ible alty, indemnity, boiler, tornado, 
Risky burglar and credit insurance, the 
underwriting experience of the 

companies that operate in these fields is far less stable 
or dependable than the experience of the fire compa- 
nies. Consequently the in- 
comes of these concerns are 





did) and consequently they 
have enjoyed the substan- 150 
tial margins of market ap- 
preciation since that time. 

This is the investment 
position of the fire insur- 
ance companies (and also 
casualty and indemnity-con- 140 
cerns) as far as generali- 


The TREND of 
4ST INSURANCE STOCKS 
iw CONTRAST with 

the MARKET 


zations permit. In the in- 
dividual consideration of 135 
each company, it is a sim- 
ple matter to appraise their 130 


investment position because 
of the detailed information 
published in this regard. 125 
Many investors avoid the 
insurance shares because 
they feel that there is some- 120 
thing mysterious or incom- 
prehensible about their re- 
ports of their financial M5 
operations. In the matter of 
investment of assets, how- 
ever, there is more depend- 10 
able and official informa- 
tion available concerning 105 
insurance companies than 
there is about the real value 
of investments or assets of 100 
industrial,-railroad and 
public utility companies. 
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considerably more suscep- 
tible to year to year fluc- 
tuations than the fire com- 
145 panies, and from the same 
standpoint it follows that 
other things being equal, 
140 the indemnity company 
shares occupy a lower po- 
sition on the investment 
135 plane. This is a group 
classification, however, and 
some individual indemnity 
company shares command 
a stronger investment 
125 rating than other _indi- 
vidual fire insurance 
stocks. 
120 In the tremendous pace 
that general business activ- 
ity has assumed in these 
WS modern times, more and 
more protection in the fields 
served by these groups is 
110 required. Expansion of in- 
stallment buying calls for 
195 protection to the merchant 
and the manufacturer on 
these growing credit risks; 
100 automobile sales add to the 
fire, liability and theft pro- 
tection sought by the mo- 
95 torist; the passing of busi- 
ness control from the small 
proprietor to the large cor- 
poration opens up new op- 
portunities for the bonding 
and surety concerns. In 
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to the favor 

of the fire insurance companies is the marked improvement 
in underwriting results that has occurred during the past 
year or so. Prior to 1927, the fire insurance companies had 
gone through a period of seven “lean” years as far as un- 
derwriting profits were concerned. Since that time the red 
figures have magically vanished in a great many individual 
instances and premiums taken in have been more than ample 
to cover claims on fire losses as well as the expenses of 
obtaining these contracts. 

These results are due to several causes, the most im- 
portant being better underwriting methods and lower fire 
losses for both insured and uninsured property. The ten- 
dency toward more centralized control, extension of the 
“fleet” idea and other affiliations place the underwriting of 
new policies under more satisfactory control as far as com- 
petitive methods are concerned. Fire prevention activities 
were largely responsible for a saving of more than 70 mil- 
lion dollars to the country last year, with fire losses at 320 
million in comparision with 393 million in 1926. 

A large part of this loss would have come out of the 
treasuries of the insurance companies. This same tendency 
continues into the current year; fire losses amounted to 
less than 210 million during the first eight months, com- 
pared with over 225 million in the corresponding period of 
1927. Furthermore, this trend is established in spite of an 


this wide list of indemnity 
risks, the experience of the underwriting companies is far 
more limited and considerably less dependable than the 
mortality tables of the life companies and the loss ratio 
of fire underwriters. Rate adjustments are frequent in 
order that the indemnity company may be adequately pro- 
tected and at the same time keep its customers. 





Summary While investment opportunities in other quar- 

ters are becoming scarcer with generally ris- 
ing values, the investor who finds insurance stocks a suit- 
able addition to his list of holdings has a reasonable ex- 
pectancy for future growth in value for the shares of the 
well entrenched and ably managed concerns. Three con- 
structive influences are to be noted as far as present and 
future insurance company profits are concerned: first, con- 
tinued growth in insurance outstanding for all classes of 
insurance protection; second, favorable investment markets 
particularly for the life and casualty companies which are 
permitted greater latitude in their investment activities; 
and third, a notably improved loss ratio, particularly in the 
case of the life and the fire companies. Together, these 
factors provide a strong foundation of values for this 
group of securities. 
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Statistics and Investment Position of 


Leading Insurance Stocks 








Name Capital* 


Surplus* 


Unearned Liquidating 
Value* Earnings* 


Premiums* 


Dividend 


Recent Price 


Bid 


$ per Share— 


Asked 








00 omitted 


— 


r 


~ 


COMMENT 








$14,688 


$26,425 


$655 


$121.30 


$24 


880 


890 


Strong statistical position, im- 
proved this year by better under- 
writing results. 





26,003 


NF 


NF 


NF 


12 


890 


900 


Insurance In force increased over 
2 billion since 1920—desirable 
investment. 





American Surety.... d 5,000 


5,100 


6,661 


128 


24.02 


fll 


260 


270 


Favorable underwriting results dur- 
ing past 5 years; attractive income 
return. 





Conn. Gen. Life ... 2,000 


6,210 


NF 


NF 


NF 


1,725 


1,800 


Small capitalization; conservatively 
managed, but growing company. 





Continental (new) .. 215,000 


27,788 


26,721 


40 


87 


88 


Recent market rise reflects vory 
good showing anticipated for the 
year, 





Continental Casualty. a 3,000 


3,500 


6,963 


31 


4.33 


1.60 


71 


75 


Signed reciprocal agreement with 
Nat’! Fire Ins., last year—shows 
underwriting loss. 





Fidelity-Phenix 


(new) al0,000 


21,658 


22,316 


45 


8.92 


83 


88 


Good earning power, but new cap- 
Italization may limit market pos- 
sibilities. 





Fireman’s Fund .... b 5,000 


6,860 


16,063 


13.63 


112 


116 


Progressive company with splendid 
growth in past 20 years—shares 
attractive. 





Globe & Rutgers .. 3,500 


29,514 


21,794 


1,407 


230.19 


744 


2,900 


3,000 


One of the most successful Insur- 
ance companies; strong position 
reflected in share values. 





Great American .... 


al5,000 


23,560 


19,476 


39 


3.64 


1.60 


49 


51 


Attractive low priced stock with 
good earning power and high liqui- 
dating value. 





22,613 


42,672 


537 


84.83 


$22 


830 


850 


Controls ‘‘flect’’ of fire indemnity 
and marine companies—investment 
“profit”? large last year. 





23,910 


38,758 


347 


47.57 


20 


565 


575 


Heads extensive ‘‘flext’’—ably and 
= managed—good Invest- 
ment. 





Insurance Co. of 
North America ... al0,000 


23,279 


28,795 


45 


6.15 


2.5 


73 


15 


Shows big gains in business since 
1920, but underwriting results not 
favorable. 





Maryland Casualty . b 5,000 


7,479 


13,368 


89 


15.06 


5 


155 


165 


Entered into reciprocal agreement 
with Home Ins. to exchange busi- 
ness—attractive. 





Mil. Mechanics .... a 2,000 


3,171 


5,996 


40 


4.96 


18 


44 


48 


Conservative management—dividend 
earned by wide margin—good long 
pull investment. 





National Surety ... c15,000 


12,183 


11,134 


211 


21.20 


10 


305 


310 


Good underwriting results from 
widely diversified businéss—con- 
servative investment policy. 





Northwestern Nat’l.. b 2,000 


3,813 


6,330 


129 


18.20 


76.25 


200 


210 


Better than average underwriting 
_— for income and 





Phoenix 


eoeeee eevee 


18,006 


12,703 


501 


79.43 


20 


820 


840 


Mid-year statement showed half 
million increase in income. 





St. Paul Fire & 


MERTENS ocecaawese b 4,000 


10,837 


12,197 


124 


18.00 


207 


213 


Low expense ratio with gain from 
underwritings during past 5 years 
— attractive. 





Travelers ........++- 17,500 


38,930 


NF 


NF 


NF 


24 


1,575 


1,625 


Over 4 billion insurance in force 
—capital increase in line with 
growth. 











* As of January 1, 1928—Earnings cover 12 months ended Janu 


ing extras, NF—Indeterminable. 
adjusted to present capitalization. 
$50. 





a—$l0 






par value, 


ary 1, 1928, and include 40% of increase in unearned premi 5 
r value stock; figures adjusted to present capitalization. gn See 
o—Capitalization increased to $16,000,000 October, 
All figures above apply to old stock. d—$50 


T Includ- 


b—$25 par value stock; figures 
1928; the par value also being reduced from $100 to 
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How To Invest OnE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Suitable Means of Attaining Ade- 


quate Income Return from Bonds 


GREAT deal has been 

written in recent years 

concerning the advan- 
tages to be derived by indi- 
viduals in transferring a 
considerable part of their 
capital from bonds to com- 
mon stocks, thereby placing 
themselves in the position 
more of part owners than 
creditors of corporations. 
Indeed the pendulum has 
swung so far in this direc- 
tion, even to the extent of 
a continuation on a large 
scale of advancing stock 
prices in the face of high 
money and receding bond 
prices, that the place al- 
ways heretofore occupied 
by bonds in any judicious 
investment program and the proper 
perspective in regard to the relation 
between stocks and bonds have been 
somewhat obliterated as a result of the 
different point of view. Such a condi- 
tion, of course, is in particular stimu- 
lated by the spectacle of constantly ris- 
ing stock prices to levels bearing an 
extremely high ratio to share earnings, 
the theory being that the almost neg- 
ligible income return in many cases 
will be more than counteracted by en- 
hancement in principal. 

Fixed income securities, apart from 
the general influence of money rates, 
sell as a rule on the basis of the status 
of the respective corporations actually 
existing, while prospective, but as yet 
undeveloped, earning power often plays 
a major role ‘in the market appraisal of 
common stocks. There is no question 
which is the sounder basis of appraisal, 
and at such time in the future as the 
trend of the stock market reverses it- 
self for any appreciable period, bonds 
will once more resume their former 
popularity. In the meantime, and for 
the benefit of the “old-fashioned” in- 
vestor, who still retains a preference 
for the greater security of funded ob- 
ligations over other forms of corporate 
issues, it should be interesting to out- 
line a means whereby a comparatively 
large amount of capital, not requiring 
security of the very highest grade, may 
be placed in bonds exclusively on an 


24 


By FRANCIS C. FULLERTON 





HIS article is designed as a guide for the 

investment of a comparatively large 
amount of capital exclusively in bonds. 
While this plan takes advantage of the 
greater security of funded obligations over 
other forms of corporate issues, it has as its 
objective the provision for an attractive 
return without sacrifice of the element of 


appreciation in principal. 


TC __________ eee 


adequate income basis, and, further- 
more, without sacrifice of the element 
of appreciation in principal. 


Purpose of the List 


The accompanying list is designed 
for an investment fund of approxi- 
mately $100,000, preferably a supple- 
mentary fund, for a complete invest- 
ment program should contain a backlog 
of really high grade securities whereon 
so high a yield would not be feasible. 
With an equal amount in high grade 
issues, the $100,000 could then be 
placed in the manner described here- 
with. The additional income and the 
possibilities of market appreciation 
provided by the supplementary list 
would go a long way in fulfilling the 
functions usually supplied by stocks, 
and the list as a whole would have the 
virtue of affording better protection 
against adverse contingencies and 
eliminate entirely, at the discretion of 
the holder, any necessity for stock in- 
vestments whatever. There is no in- 
tention here to disparage stocks, either 
common or preferred. It is simply de- 
sired to show, in connection with the 
undue stress now laid on the invest- 
ment aspect of common stocks, that the 
field of bonds is much broader than 
generally recognized by the public un- 
der present conditions, and can be util- 
ized in a manner to supply most of the 


diverse objectives of a well 
rounded investment pro- 
gram without impairing its 
inherent qualities of great- 
er security of interest and 
principal. 

The accompanying list is 
not confined to the require- 
ments of large funds; down 
to a certain point it is like- 
wise suitable for multiples 
of $100,000 under the same 
conditions, bearing in mind, 
however, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the 
smaller the total capital 
the greater should be the 
proportion of bonds of a 
higher grade character than 
the average of those in- 
cluded herewith. These is- 
sues, for the particular purpose at 
hand, are designed for purchase in 
their entirety, and, whatever the size 
of the fund available, should be ac- 
quired in equal amounts, or as nearly 
equal as possible. Thus the investor 
desiring to place $100,000 should buy 
$5,000 of each, the investor with $80,- 
000, $4,000 of each, and so on down the 
line. All the issues do not measure up 
to identical investment standards and 
the profit possibilities in connection 
with the second group are variable, so 
that the selection of one or more iso- 
lated bonds might well work out less 
favorably than the twenty as a whole. 


Higher Yield 


The list is divided into two sections. 
The securities contained in the first 
group are for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing the average income by provid- 
ing a yield higher than can be ob- 
tained from most bonds of the highest 
grade. Moderate appreciation in some 
instances is possible, but this is a sec- 
ondary factor and not the basis of se- 
lection. In a number of cases enhance- 
ment in value is artificially restricted 
by the redemption figure, but the re- 
turn for this very reason is higher 
than for issues of equal investment 
grade and higher than would be pos- 
sible if there were a free market. 

(Please turn to page 81) 
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EN 
INVESTING $100,000 
EB (or any multiple thereof ) 
: In order to secure the protection of diversity it is recommended 
a that commitments be equally distributed over the entire list. 
_| Sound Bonds for Income Returning a Yield Around 5% % 
2 Recent Yield to 
C Price Maturity 
4 American Power @ Light Deb. 6s, 2016 ......... 107 5.6% 
L American Sugar Refining 6s, 1937 ............... 104 5.4% 
: Baltimore & Ohio Ref. @ Gen. 6s, 1995 ........... 109 5.5% 
a Bethlehem Steel Cons. 6s, 1948 ...... Cteeeeees 104 5.7% 
f By-Products Coke Ist 5144, 1945 ............... 101 5.5% 
2 Chicago Pneumatic Tool 544s, 1942 ............. 100 5.5 % 
: Cons. Gas. E. L. & P. of Baltimore 6s, 1949........ 106 5.5% 
a G. F. Goodrich Ist 6148, 1947 .................. 108 5.8% 
e Hudson & Manhattan Adj. 5s, 1957.............. 89 5.8% 
B Pillsbury Flour Ist 6s, 1943.................... 105 5.5% 
- 
: Bonds Combining Investment Merit with Convertible 
: Features or Common Stock Purchase Warrants 
F Chesapeake Corp. 5s, 1947. .................-. 99 5.1% 
a Conteteet Corp. Dee: Se, 1999 .... 220. ice 91 5.9% 
L i i ee 107 5.1% 
a Houston Oil of Texas 54s, 1938 ............... 103 ; 5.1% 
A International Cement Deb. 5s, 1948 .............. 98 5.1% 
E Loew’s Inc. Deb. 6s, 1941 (with warrants)........ 110 4.9% 
q McCord Radiator &% Mfg. Deb. 6s, 1943........... 97 6.3% 
: a a a, Ya 105 6.7% 
5 Tennessee Copper & Chemical Deb. 6s, 1941........ 111 4.8% 
| Western Power Coll. 5144s, 1957 ................ 100 5.5% 
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Western Power 5's, 1957 





AWN INTERESTING CONVERTIBLE Issue ! 


Approach of North American Common to First Conver- 


sion Price Places These Bonds in Favorable Position 


controlling interest 

in Western Power 
Corporation about three 
years ago was the means 
by which the North 
American Co. extended its 
far-flung public utility 
system into Pacific Coast 
territory. Western Power 
during the following year 
took occasion to issue 10 
millions of Collateral 
Trust 54%% bonds to ma- 


tere hie of a 


By WALTER G. HORNER 





Western Power Conv. Coll. Tr. Series A 


5l4s, 1957 


Convertible into North American Common Stock in five install- 
ments as presented: 


$2,000,000 at $75.00 


2,000,000 at 81.25 
2,000,000 at 87.50 
2,000,000 at 93.75 


2,000,000 at 100.00 


entire first installment of 
two millions was surren- 
dered, the next higher 
conversion price of $81.25 
would become applicable, 
which, in the absenc:. of 
an immediate further rise 
in the stock above that 
level, would in all prob- 
ability have the effect of 
dropping the bonds once 
more to a price around 
which they would sell on 
a purely investment basis. 


ture in 1957, but in order North American Co. 1925 1926 1927 1928* They could then be re- 
to provide a way for their Gross Revenues.............. $93.0 $115.9 $122.2 $128.1 purchased in anticipation 
earlier retirement and at Operating Ratio.............. 59.1% 55.6% 53.5% 52.5% of the next conversion. It 
the same time maintain as is unfortunate to have to 
small: a funded debt as Dit EMD, 3 on sec cane ssc a $13.3 $ 17.6 $ 19.3 $ 21.7 recommend such a trad- 


possible, a provision was 
inserted permitting con- 
version into the common 
stock of the North American Co. at a 
specified schedule of prices starting 
with $75 a share. The stock has al- 
ready sold above that figure this year, 
and is at the present time sufficiently 
close so that any further strength of a 
sustained character would have a de- 
cided bearing on the market for the 
bonds. The bonds at this writing are 
selling on the New York Curb at ap- 
proximately their par value with a 
yield identical with the coupon rate of 
5%4% on a straight investment basis. 
Western Power Corporation is itself 
a holding company, with control 
through stock ownership of three main 
operating subsidiaries, the Great West- 
ern Power Co., the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corp., and the Midlanc Coun- 
ties Public Service Corp. More than a 
majority of the total outstanding stock 
of each of these three subsidiaries is 
pledged as security for the Western 
Power Collateral Trust 5%s. Bonds 
are to be retired under operation of 
the sinking fund to the extent of one- 
half of one per cent of the amount out- 
standing semi-annually, if available for 
purchase at or under 100 and interest. 
The issue is subject to redemption on 
the first day of any month upon thirty 
days notice at a price of 102% and in- 
terest. Redemption may be made as a 
whole or in part. In the event that the 
bonds are selling at a premium in re- 
flection of the conversion value, it will 
be essential for holders to exercise the 
utmost care to become informed of any 
redemption call without delay, and to 
take immediate steps to sell or convert 
any bonds which may have been called, 
otherwise an unnecessary loss will be 
incurred, 


*12 months ended June 30, 


The bonds are convertible into North 
American common stock on the basis of 
75 for the first 2 millions surrendered, 
81.25 for the second 2 millions, 87.50 
for the third 2 millions, 93.75 for the 
fourth 2 millions, and 100 for the re- 
maining 2 millions. An advantage thus 
accrues to holders within certain limits 
according to the time at which they 
elect to present their bonds for con- 
version. A schedule of this character 
is by far the most unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement from the standpoint of 
bondholders among the various methods 
employed by corporations in inserting 
a stock equity in their funded obliga- 
tions. When the conversion price is 
invariable or when it advances on spe- 
cific dates, the holder has definite in- 
formation on which to figure and can 
regulate his action accordingly. When, 
as in this case, the price is governed by 
priority of presentation, he is often in 
the dark as to the conversion status 
and impending market value of his se- 
curity. The best way to handle a situ- 
ation of this kind is to sell or convert 
the bond when the stock into which it 
is convertible is midway between the 
prevailing and next higher conversion 
figure. On the basis of the initial fig- 
ure, $75 a share, each $1,000 bond is 
exchangeable for 13 1/3 shares of stock. 
Every point advance in the latter above 
75, accordingly, is equivalent to 1.83 
points in the market for the bonds, al- 
though as a matter of experience in 
similar cases bonds are not unlikely to 
sell somewhat ahead of the exact par- 
ity ratio. If the stock should become 
sufficiently strong to push the bonds up 
four to five points, it would be advis- 
able to sel! or convert, for once the 


ing procedure in this kind 

of security, but it is the 

only means of protection 
against the defects of a conversion ar- 
rangement of this character. 

From the standpoint of bondholders, 
the affairs of Western Power as such 
are interesting primarily in relation to 
the investment aspect of the issue, that 
is, the measure of protection afforded 
by assets and earnings. Speculative 
considerations are concerned more with 
the affairs of the North American sys- 
tem in its entirety, for any material 
enhancement in value would be predi- 
cated on a favorable trend in the hold- 
ing company common stock. The bonds 
carry no guarantee by the North 
American Co., although there is na- 
turally an implied sponsorship, and it 
would not be to the best interests of 
the controlling company to allow their 
investment status to become impaired. 
In the absence of any specific guaran- 
tee, however, it behooves the prospec- 
tive purchaser to assure himself that 
the bond is sufficiently sound intrinsic- 
ally, otherwise a commitment simply 
for the sake of conversion profits is not 
justified. 

The Collateral Trust 5%s of 1957 
are entitled to a medium rather than a 
high grade investment rating, largely 
owing to the substantial amount of sub- 
sidiary funded indebtedness outstand- 
ing and the consequent rather moderate 
margin earned over total annual re- 
quirements. Western Power occupies 
an important position among California 
utilities, its system serving a popula- 
tion of about 1.5 million, an area of 
some 12,000 square miles in which are 
located more than 200 communities, in- 
cluding San Francisco and other large 
cities. It controls fourteen hydro- 
electric and seven steam generating 
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plants with an aggregate capacity of 
330,500 kilowatts. Earning power has 
undergone successive annual increases 
for several years past. The ratio of 
available income to interest charges 
and subsidiary preferred dividends in 
1927 was 1.8, but a comparable show- 
ing has been made in each of the last 
several years, and whatever deficiency 
there may be in the margin over re- 
quirements is counteracted to a large 
extent by stability of earnings and the 
likelihood of continued steady growth. 
Properties at the close of last year 
were carried at a valuation of 160 mil- 
lions as against a total funded debt, 
both subsidiary and direct, of about 96 
millions. Steps will undoubtedly be 
taken to consolidate and reduce the 
subsidiary funded debt wherever pos- 
sible, and the presumption is in favor 
of a greater equity each year behind 
the small bond issue under consideration. 

In regard to the organization into 
whose common stock the Western 
Power bonds are convertible, the North 
American Co. is one of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of the public utility hold- 
ing company form of organization, and 
on the basis of 1927 operations con- 
trolled the largest electric output under 
a single ownership in this country. In 
addition to the Western Power system 
in California, the main operating prop- 
erties extend through the Middle West, 
centering around Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee respectively. Expan- 
sion has been on a very large scale. 
Annual gross revenues are now close 
to 180 millions, having more than 
tripled in the period since 1920. The 
trend of net income is even more im- 
pressive, the figure for the twelve 
months ended June 380 last, 21.7 mil- 
lions, being more than seven times the 
corresponding figure for the fiscal year 
1920. This reflects the marked success 
achieved in lowering the operating 
ratio, ability to assimilate new prop- 
erties with the least possible delay, and 
to enhance the efficiency and extend 
the scope of existing properties. 

The company follows the policy of 
making dividend disbursements in ad- 
ditional common stock, to the extent of 
10% annually, in lieu of cash pay- 
ments. North American Co. has no 
funded debt of its own. Its capitali- 
zation consists of 30.3 millions 6% 
cumulative preferred stock and about 
4.8 million shares of no par common 
stock. As of June 30 last there were 
outstanding subsidiary funded debt to 
the extent of 329.4 millions and sub- 
sidiary preferred stocks of 162.2 mil- 


lions. On the basis of consolidated 
earnings, share earnings on North 
American common for the _ twelve 


months ended June 30, after deduction 
of all charges including liberal depre- 
ciation amounting to nearly 11% of 
gross revenues, were $4.17 as against 
$3.87 for the 1927 fiscal year. Seldom 
spectacular, the general market trend 
of the stock has been almost continu- 
ously upward over a long period. In 
view of its present close proximity to 
the first conversion price, the Western 
Power bonds represent a conservative 
means of benefiting from any further 


strength, 
for NOVEMBER 8, 1928 








Bond Buyers’ Guide 


NOoTE.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 


selections from this list. 


Government 


Panama 548, 1958..........cccccees (a) 


Dominican 5%s8, 1942.........sceeeee (a) 
BEAT G8, IOTR. ..cvcseccsecsccvecece (b) 
Pe a errr (a) 
REM ON, BOW G 50056-50000 0b. 0000 esene (a) 


Prior 


Liens 


Interest 
Times 
Earned 
on All 
Funded 

(Millions) Debt 


Railroads 


Atchison, Top. & 8. % a. 4s, 1955.. 267.4 
Tilinois Central 4%s, 1966........... BY see 
~* Island-Frisco Be EO 1st “ys 
Pennsylvania 5s, 1964........ccccccceee a 
Central Pacific Guar. 5s, 1960....... Pee 545 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen. 6s, 1956. 133.8 
Great Northern Gen. A 7s, 1936..... ) 189.8 
Missouri Pacific Ist & Ref. 5s, 1977.(a) 125.2 
Chesapeake Corp. 5s, 1947............2. pareve 
N. Y¥.. Chic, & St.’ Louis Ref. 5%s, 

BOE crbwicdbct eves diansce sess 59.6 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946........ CBD) keen 
Central of Georgia Ref. 54s, 1959...... 31.1 
oe Se SG ee eae ea 
Chic. & W. Indiana Ist Ref. 5%s, 1968. 49.9 
Wabash Ref, & Gen, 5%s, 1975..... (a) 62.4 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Impr. 6s, 

WOE, 054 buckkv aes oc chen scan aoueees 166.7 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist & ties. 
= St. Paul & 8S. 8. M. ist 4s, 1988. .... 

WUE eh S0d0KG0N see Habe eesmces b 13.9 
Daltinere & Ohio Ref. & Gen. 6s, 

SP ekaes Keep eechenescve wares a) 284.2 
= Shreveport & Pac. Ref. se es 


Public Utilities 


Pacific Gas & Elec, Gen. Ref. 6s, 1942.. 34.6 1.95 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944....... wiser 1.86 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Deb. 5s, 1952.... a 6.96 
Montana Power Deb. 5s, 1962....... (a) 4.7 2.62 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. Deb. 5%s, 1945. (a) a 4.09 
— & Manhattan Ist Ref. 5s, 

MO Seiwa adv-a Siblcibabbis wales Sie(bdiepee b) 5.9 2.11 
Detrert Edison ist & Ref. 68, 1940..(b) 14.0 2.41 
Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Ref. 5s, 1936 ae 2.69 
— Gas E. L. & P. of Balt. 1st Ref, 

i ae (a) (c) 32.2 2.69 
amar. Water Works & Elec. Deb. 6s, 

Dea Wanins 4 0 tausaoneeeee teas<% 12.7 1,33 
Phil. Rap. Trans. 6s, 1962.......... 10,0 1,21 
ay Electric—Seattle Everett Ist bs, — 
a City Rap. Transit Ist & Ref. 

WINE, BOON) o:6cc ccc eiecneebees (b) (a) 4.4 2.30 

Industrials 
Gulf Oil Deb. 5s, 1947..........+.0- (c) 15.39 
Younestown Sheet & Tube Ist 5s, 

WOOO So ose es beeches roen cet seice's 4.12 
Allis Chalmers Deb. 5s, 1987........ (a) 4.80 
International Match Deb, 5s, 1947...(a) 6.16 
Chile Copper Deb, 5s, 1947.......... (a) 6.26 
Amer. Cyanamid Deb. 5s, 1942......... or 4.10 
Sinclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942.......... (a) .cias 4,27 
Bethlehem Steel Cons, 6s, 1948......... 101.3 2.83 
Amer, Chain 6s, 1933............0+0. are 6.87 
Loew’s Inc. 6s, 1942 (ex warrants)..(a) .... 6.70 
U. 8. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s, 1947...(b) 2.6 2.60 
Schulco B 6%4s8, 1946......ceeeeeeeee (a) 4.0 x 

Short Terms 
Sloss-Sheffield P. M. 6s, Aug. 1, 1929.. 1.6 6.79 
Standard Milling Ist 5s, Nov. 1, 1930.. ove 4.75 

Y., Chic. & St. Louis 2nd & Impr. &s, 

Ae ER _ Re es rrr (a) 17.3 2.49 
Central of Georgia Sec. 6s, June 1, 1929 31.0 1.80 
— Carolina & Nor. Ist 5s, July 1, ae 


4.75 
2,25 


fo gorstO29 tors 20-2020 
S &8SRSean 


Sxsse 


ae 
ua 8 


ia 
a 
Q 


x 


Call 
Price Price 
10244GT 102% 
101G 99% 
100 100 
100 99% 
100 93% 


110 89 
1024%,GT 100% 


1024%T 

105T 103% 
105GT 103 
eevee 115 
wake 118 
105A 99% 
100 99 
107% 107 
100 99 
105AG 106 
wets 96% 
105 3 
105AG 108% 
110G 113 


107%T 108 
107%AG 110 
1074%,AT 105 


105T 103 
105 101 
105T 101 
105T 101 
106T 106 
105 $9 
107%T 108 
107%T 106 
110 105 
105 103 
105 93 
105T 91 
104AT 100 
105T 101 
1037 100 
198T 98 
102T 96 
100 94 
103 94 
105 105 
105 100 
105T 100 
105A 88 
108T 102 
105 101 
eeee 100 

102 101% 

101AT 100% 
99 


The position of any issue is not 
Readers 


Current —_ 


In- 


come Maturity 


He 


PRAMS 
Poon 


SF AP A SIAASGSA ATaaeePy we 
=a * oP & SCHdDDHH SONDDOON BH 


ef FR Sf sag geo 
oo *» 243 @ KOH NOSCSCHS 


AAWAATF ASAT o 
PACOAWDOnDKHOS SO 


5.3 
5.6 
8.0 


6.0 
6.5 


SF AH A AMAAIAH ATAIe EP PP 
=a pte & BHM MOSOOMN AM 


SPF AA 2 sae Feo 
-~ © et 2 OrerE OO90-4 


PMWRMRAAF AGAR o 
Soooe@a@wroso oo 


29s of 
o am Oe 


All bonds are in $1,000 denominations mn except (a) lowest denomination $500, 
(b) $100. Earnings are on five-year average basis unless available only for shorter period. 


A—Callable as a whole only. 
until 1930 or later, X—Guaranteed by 
Curb. (da) Available over-the-counter, 


proprietary companies, 


T—Callable at gradually lower Otte ceo callable 
) on New Yor! 
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Wuat Break-Up of SOUTHWEST 
Mercer Means to K. S. U. 


Sale of Holdings Strengthens Position 


merce Commission recently de- 

nied the right of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company to merge 
with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railroads 
into a single system, the latter decision 
should not necessarily alter the funda- 
mental position of Kansas City South- 
ern as an independent carrier. While its 
inclusion into a larger and more com- 
pletely unified system would no doubt 
have hastened its development, its prog- 
ress aS an independent road since the 
beginning of the 


A LTHOUGH the Interstate Com- 


By A. M. LARNED 


cific, 


St. Paul, 
Western and the Burlington. 


Chicago and North 


The 


traffic density on the line is practically 
evenly distributed in both directions, 
and as a result there is no preponder- 


antly heavy empty car movement. 


A 


considerable volume of crude petroleum 
from the Seminole district is received 
at Howe, Arkansas, from the Rock 
Island. This commodity is destined for 
the refineries at Port Arthur, Texas, 
at which point considerable tonnage in 
refined products originates. 
Revenue freight transported in- 


creased from 7,046,132 tons in 1923 to 
7,591,076 tons in 1927. The importance 
of Kansas City Southern as a direct 
link between the Gulf and points in- 
land may be judged by the rapid growth 
of business received from connections. 
In 1927, this tonnage amounted to 54% 
of the total volume of revenue freight 
transported. As the number of new 
industries locating along the lines con- 
tinues to increase, the volume of busi- 
ness originating in home territory 
should also grow. Since 1923, 149 new 
industries have located factories and 
plants along the 
line. 





present century 





has been satisfac- 
tory. A combina- 
tion of two highly 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
OPERATING PROGRESS 1923-1927 
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important factors 
enter into its af- 
fairs, namely, the 
strategic location 
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Tonnage is fair- 
ly well diversified, 
manufactures and 





of its line and the 
fact that it serves 
a territory whose 
great wealth of 
natural resources 
have hardly been 
exploited. The lat- 
ter phase of the 
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miscellaneous _ be- 
ing the largest 
item. It totaled 
88.5% of all the 
revenue freight 
transported in 
1927. It has in- 
creased consider- 
ably in the past 





situation lends 
great possibilities 
for the future de- 
velopment of its 
traffic. 


Increase 
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The company is 
well situated from 
the standpoint of 
building up its 
traffic from con- 
nections. As one 
of the proprietary 
companies of the 
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five years, due to 
the growth of re- 
fined petroleum. 
The latter item 
has almost doubled 
since 1923 and last 
year constituted 
25.1% of the total 
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' latter declined from $2,422,776 in 
» 1928 
_ Freight revenues increased from 
| $18,086,931. 

' the number of tons of freight 
' transported one mile 





equipment are in satisfactory con- 





ests, products of agriculture and 
animals and products comprised 
16.9%, 5.9% and 2.2% of the ton- 
nage carried in 1927. The first 
named item reflects a declining 
tendency, owing to depletion of 
timber lands and products of agri- 
culture being dependent upon crop 
conditions fluctuate considerably. 
Less car load freight comprised 
1.2%. 

Railway operating revenues ex- 
hibit considerable stability, not- 
withstanding a decline of $437,506 
since 1928. This is due to de- 
creased passenger revenues. The 


to $1,418,981 or 41.5%. 


During this period 


increased 
from 1.68 to 1.93 billions, a gain 
of 14.8%. However, lower average 
receipts per ton mile prevented a 
correspondingly greater increase 
in revenues. The rate per ton 
mile declined from 1.074c in 1923 
to .957c in 1927. This decrease 
was due to the large increase in 
the volume of crude petroleum 
transported. The latter commod- 
ity commands a low rate of 
about .5c per ton mile. Further- 
more, as it does not originate on 
the company’s own line, the rate 
is subject to division. Refined 
petroleum also exerts a tendency 
to reduce the average rate per ton 
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dition. 

It is important to observe that 
Kansas City Southern operates 
but little branch line mileage and 
hence its maintenance expendi- 
tures per mile of road are ample. 
The average annual expenditures 
per mile of road since 1923 com- 
pare favorably with many of the 
larger systems in the region. 
Were this not so, it is doubtful 
if the operating progress wit- 
nessed during this period would 
have been possible, especially as 
Kansas City Southern uses espe- 
cially heavy motive power. That 
maintenance of equipment ex- 
penditures are ample may be 
judged from the condition of the 
equipment. The percentage of bad 
order cars and locomotives as of 
December 31, 1927, was 2.8% and 
11.4% as against permissible stand- 
ards of 5% and 15% respectively. 
Moreover, the decrease in mainte- 
nance expenditures is the result of 
greater economies. As an example, 
repairs per locomotive mile were 
reduced from 36.4c in 1923 to 30.8¢ 
in 1927. 


Purchase of Cotton Belt Stock 


In endeavoring to carry out its 
consolidation plans, the company 
purchased 350,000 shares of Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
Company common stock and 135,- 














000 and 20,000 shares of St. Louis 





mile since this item also commands 
less than 1c per ton mile. Owing 
to efficient operation, however, net 
railway operating income increased 
from $3,537,100 to $4,768,019 during 
this period. Attention is drawn to the 
table on operating progress which re- 
flects the heavier train loads, greater 
speed of train movement and lower 
fuel consumption. 

The showing of Kansas City South- 
ern therefore, from an operating stand- 
point is highly satisfactory. In 1927, 
it reported the largest average net 
train in the Southwestern region, in 
which it is grouped. The average of 
895 tons per train compared with an 
average of 638 tons for the region. 


Kansas City Southern stood second in 
gross ton miles per train hour. Fuel 
consumption reflected a decline of 
24.4% during the period under consid- 
eration. In consequence of this prog- 
ress the operating ratio declined from 
76% in 1928 to 67.8% in 1927. Trans- 
portation expenses declined from $7,- 
897,666 to $6,785,783, notwithstanding 
an increase of 14.7% in ton mileage. 
The ratio of transportation expenses to 
gross revenues was reduced from 33.5% 
to 81.1%. Although the greatest pro- 
portion of the decrease in the operat- 
ing ratio was absorbed by lower main- 
tenance expenditures, both road and 


Southwestern preferred and com- 
mon stock respectively. Part of this 
was financed by the sale of bonds and 
part by the use of the company’s 
credit, some of the securities pur- 
chased being deposited as collateral 
against bank loans. In consequence, 
interest charges on the company’s 
funded and other indebtedness rose 
from $1,966,915 in 1923 to $3,019,- 
270 in 1927, an increase of $1,042,355. 
Recently, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered the Kansas City 
Southern to divest itself of its holdings 
of railroad shares and at present it has 
already complied to the extent of the 

(Please turn to page 56) 
























































The Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
Revenue Statistics 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Total Revenues ..............: $22,102,150 $20,586,551 $20,877,302 $21,643,311 $21,783,593 
Operating Expenses ........... 16,762,781 15,260,914 14,585,605 14,548,658 14,764,490 
Operating Ratio .............. 16% 14% 10% 67.4% 671.8% 
Transportation Exp. .......... 7,397,666 6,798,832 6,607,558 6,766,974 6,785,783 
Percent to Total Revenues .... 33.5 33.0 31.7 31.3 31.1 
Net R’way Operating Intome .. 4,246,332 4,483,601 5,223,819 5,929,587 5,879,872 
Net Income ........... ceeewe 2,773,433 1,981,803 2,113,298 2,279,831 1,897,666 
PINNED 26 Gre cieialove 510 35 os Gio seit os 1,933,433 1,141,803 1,273,298 1,439,831 1,057,666 
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LARGE SCALE EXPANSION INDICATES 
POTENTIAL EARNING POWER 


Increasing Returns from Properties Sugges- 


tive of Closer Alignment with Capitalization 


opment in this country during re- 

cent years has been the unifica- 
tion under a single management of 
widely separated properties bearing lit- 
tle or no physical relation. This is ac- 
complished through the holding com- 
pany form of organization, control be- 
ing exercised by ownership of the com- 
mon stock of subsidiary operating 
units, or the common stocks of interme- 
diate holding companies in which may 
be vested the stock ownership in the 
corporation actually conducting opera- 
tions. 

A structure of this character, if 
many sub-holding companies are pres- 
ent, although often in reality less 
formidable than appears on the sur- 
face, undoubtedly involves considerable 
complication which renders it difficult 
to obtain an accurate picture of the 
ultimate source of earning power. Sim- 
plification of corporate relationships 
and capitalizations comes as a subse- 
quent development and is usually ef- 
fected through consolidation or elimina- 
tion of corporate entities not essential 
to the proper functioning of the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

In the case of a public utility en- 
terprise definitely committed to a pol- 
icy of rapid expansion, acquisition 
of new properties and laying the 
groundwork for their more efficient 
operation are treated as the pri- 
mary considerations, and take pre- 
cedence over the important but less 
urgent question of creating a more 
compact organization out of diverse 
elements. 

This in a general way has been the 
policy pursued by the Utilities Power 


oe phase of public utility devel- 


By G. F. MITCHELL 


& Light Corporation in building up an 
extensive public utility system under 
its domination and control. So rapidly 
has the complexion of affairs changed 
and so frequently have upward revi- 
sions occurred in the aggregate amount 
of capital securities outstanding, that 
the significance of share earnings as a 
criterion of value, except insofar as it 
indicates ability to take care of imme- 
diate dividend requirements, is usually 
very slight; for share earnings are 
often subject to sudden and substantial 
recessions simply in connection with 
new financing, tangible returns from 
which will not be in evidence until suffi- 
cient time has elapsed for the addi- 
tional earning power acquired by that 
financing to become applicable in its 
entirety to the new ownership. In 
other words, if the amount of outstand- 
ing stock is largely increased in order 
to provide means for taking over an 
income producing property, a certain 
period of time is required before the 
shares receive the full benefit from the 
returns on all property that they rep- 
resent. Under such _ circumstances, 
then, share earnings should be judged 
rather in the light of their probable 
basis during the year following, when 
effect will be given in toto to the en- 
larged scale of operations. 


Simple Capital Structure 


In contrast with some utility systems 
whose scope of activities is in a more 
or less constant state of flux, Utilities 
Power & Light has maintained a rela- 
tively simple capital structure as far 
as the holding organization itself is 
concerned. Excluding subsidiary obli- 


gations, there is but one issue of bonds 
and a single issue of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock ranking prior to two 
classes of common stock in which is 
embodied substantially all the residual 
equity in the system’s earnings. Addi- 
tional stock of all classes has been 
utilized in connection with expansion 
requirements. Class A stock, the senior 
of the two junior issues and the prin- 
cipal vehicle for public participation in 
the profits of the enterprise, has pref- 
erence over the Class B in respect to 
dividends up to a certain point, and 
likewise participates with Class B in 
any additional payments. It is entitled 
to a rate of $2 annually before any- 
thing is disbursed on Class B, and 
after the latter has received an amount 
not exceeding in the aggregate the 
total required for the preferential $2 
rate on Class A, the two issues each 
are entitled to one-half of any further 
dividend declarations. Participation, 
therefore, is not on the customary basis 
of so much per share over the basic 
rate. The excess amount accruing to 
each share of stock, on the other hand, 
is dependent upon the number of shares 
of each class of stock outstanding at 
that particular time. 

It seems rather unfortunate that a 
capital structure so free in its broad 
outline from the complications some- 
times found in public utility capitali- 
zations should be complicated in this 
manner through such unusual pro- 
visions governing the distribution of 
dividends. It renders a selection as 
between the Class A and B stocks a 
matter of guesswork in determining 
which will prove the most advantage- 
ous holding in the long run. 
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' pare this physical growth 





The parent company bonds, a single 
issue of 542% debentures maturing in 
1947, were brought out last year in 
connection with new acquisitions, in- 
cluding one of the most important yet 
negotiated, the purchase of the entire 


+ common stock of Laclede Gas & Elec- 
* tric Co., which in turn owns the ma- 
> jority of the common stock of the pros- 
) perous Laclede Gas Light Co. as well 
' as interests in other utilities. 
' bentures are outstanding to the extent 
' of 20 millions, but there are also, ac- 
' cording to the latest available financial 
' statement, approximately 106 millions 
' of subsidiary bonds to be added before 
| arriving at the total funded indebted- 
' ness of the system. 
§ ferred stock outstanding amounts to 36 


The de- 


Subsidiary pre- 


millions and subsidiary common stock 


' in the hands of the public to 4.2 mil- 


lions. Including 16.2 millions of the 


' parent company preferred stock, the 


capitalization of the system ranking 
ahead of the Class A and B stocks ag- 
gregates around 190 millions, involving 


' an annual outlay of close to 10 mil- 
_ lions with a claim on earnings prior to 


that of Class A and B dividends. On 
the basis of present earnings, operat- 
ing revenues and other income, less de- 
preciation and taxes, amount roughly 
to 18 millions, and the final balance 
available for the two junior issues is 
about 2 millions. 


Physical Growth 


Changes in both the physical aspect 
and the extent of capitalization are so 
kaleidoscopic that any given figures of 
this character may hold 
good for only a brief in- 
terval. The accompanying 
graph illustrates the spec- 
tacular gains over a three- 
year period in gross reve- 
nues and in the book value 
of the property. It should 
prove interesting to com- 


as far as possible with the 
capitalization which has 
been utilized to bring it 
about, even though only an 
approximate idea of the re- 
lative trends can be given 
owing to the fact that there 
is a continual overlapping 
among the three factors of 
gross revenues, property value, and 


capital. Figures applicable to the last 
four years are as follows: 
Gross Prope’ Bonds and 

Revenues Value Pfd. Stocks 

(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
1924.... $5.3 $29.5 $19.0 
NO2E ia. TS 41.4 80.0 
1926:.0.35 109 103.9 78.1 
M927 soas ou 199.7 175.2 


The securities column includes all 
bonds and preferred stocks of both the 
parent company and its subsidiaries, 
but understates the capitalization, as 
the Class A and B stocks of the hold- 
ing company, which have been subject 
to steady increases in the amounts out- 
standing, are left out of consideration 
for the time being because of the diffi- 
culty of according them a definite face 
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value. They are no par issues, and 
the arbitrary value given them on the 
balance sheet is out of line with their 
present market value. The above fig- 
ures in terms of the annual percentage 
of increase in each item over the pre- 
ceding year are shown herewith: 


Bonds and 
Gross Property Preferred 
Revenues Value Stocks 


Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
DOE a ois 6 atsciele aie 43 40 58 


UL SG eoaecice 110 152 160 
PUANGiossesses (OM 92 124 
1927 over 1924. 450 580 820 


Since the period of major expansion 
set in, it would appear that, even al- 
lowing for the inevitable overlapping 
and the fact that certain acquisitions 
are carried as investments and not as 
yet included as sources of revenue, re- 
turns are not yet commensurate with 
the cost of expansion. It is all the 
more creditable, then, that expansion 
on so large a scale has been conducted 
in a manner to maintain an adequate 
balance of earnings for the junior hold- 
ing company stocks, and the latter are 
all the more attractive from the specu- 
lative standpoint in anticipation of the 
time when expansion can be subordi- 
nated to the further development of ex- 
isting properties so that earning power 
can grow up to a capitalization which 
in the meantime will undoubtedly be 
made more compact. Building up a 
public utility system principally through 
acquisition of outside properties neces- 
sarily involves a large amount of capi- 
tal, relatively greater than in cases 
where expansion takes the form largely 





HE extensive program of expansion which this 
company has pursued has not yet been reflected 
in earnings proportionate to cost involved. The 
chief speculative attraction to the junior stock of 
the holding company lies in anticipation of the time 
when newly acquired properties can be developed 
to a point where earnings can be brought in closer 
alignment to present capitalization. 


———_—EESE>E_ >S>E>ES| SSS eee 


of extension of existing facilities. 
Junior stocks of the former type of en- 
terprise are not of investment calibre, 
but, if there is evidence of sound man- 
agement, they offer as a rule corre- 
spondingly greater speculative possi- 
bilities, as the margin between present 
and potential earnings is usually wider. 
Utilities Power & Light has followed 
the policy of giving its Class A and B 
stockholders a return on their invest- 
ments therein, in spite of its heavy ex- 
penditures for property acquisitions. 
Dividends at the annual rate of $2 a 
share are maintained on Class A to- 
gether with a smaller and variable 
amount on Class B, but a considerable 
portion of the surplus earnings are 
conserved through an optional offer of 
10% in additional stock of each class 
held, respectively, in lieu of cash. At 


prevailing market levels the stock dis- 
tribution is the more profiiable, besides 
being instrumental in building up a 
greater tangible equity. 


Numerous Properties 


Utilities Power & Light system com- 
prises five major subsidiaries, Colonial 
Gas & Electric Co., Eastern New Jer- 
sey Power Co., Indianapolis Power & 
Light Corp., Interstate Power Co., and 
Laclede Gas & Electric Co., each of 
which exercises control over its own 
group of operating companies. There 
are in addition several other sub- 
sidiaries whose activities are not 
strictly of a public utility character. 
A tie-up is being effected between the 
properties of one of this latter group, 
the St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp., and 
properties controlled by Laclede Gas 
& Electric in the same general terri- 
tory, which should be mutually advan- 
tageous and productive of operating 
economies. Interstate Power is the 
largest territorial unit in the system, 
its subsidiaries operating an intercon- 
nected component system over a wide 
area extending into Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. The field 
of activities of Laclede Gas & Electric 
and Indianapolis Power & Light is 
concentrated in and around St. Louis 
and Indianapolis respectively, while the 
remaining two major subsidiaries cover 
sections of New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. Laclede Gas & 
Electric, however, has a subsidiary, the 
Laclede Securities Co., which controls 
a company serving a single town in 
New Brunswick, Canada, 
and likewise a newly ac- 
quired controlling interest 
in Central States Utilities 
Corp., a system of moderate 
scope but extensive area 
which is being carried by 
the parent organization as 
an investment with no in- 
clusion as yet of earnings 
and property value thereof 
in the financial statements. 
On the basis of 1927 figures 
it will add approximately 2 
millions gross and one-half 
million net to the consoli- 
dated earnings. The loca- 
tion of the properties sug- 
gests perhaps an eventual 
tie-up with Interstate Power. 


Increasing Production 


Although the system furnishes virtu- 
ally every form of public utility service 
in one locality or another, it is predomi- 
nently electric and gas, with electricity 
accounting for about 60% and gas 
380% of gross revenues. The combined 
subsidiaries generated or purchased 
during 1927 6585.9 million kilowatt 
hours as against 378.2 million in 1926 
and only 64.7 million in 1924. The 
corresponding figures for manufacture 
or purchase of gas were 8.9 billion 
cubic feet in 1927, 820.1 million in 1926 
and 224.9 million in 1924, the huge in- 
crease of last year being due, of course, 
to acquisition of control of Laclede 
Gas Light Co. As a further result of 

(Please turn to page 72) 
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Part 2. Relationship of Dividends to Earnings. 
Part 3. How to Determine Which Stock of a Group Offers the Best Opportunities. 





N the preceding article of this series, 
it was shown that the difference be- 
tween the book value and the mar- 

ket value of a stock is its “going con- 
cern” value. This going concern value 
represents the market’s appraisal of the worth of the in- 
tangible assets previously mentioned. Among these were 
such items as managerial ability, good-will, trade or com- 
petitive advantages and the like. No mention was made, 
however, of another important influence which shapes the 
public’s estimate of the worth of stocks, since this factor, 
namely, the relation of dividends to earnings, is deserving 
of independent treatment. 


Dividend Policy 


It is needless to state that the dividend policy of a cor- 
poration has a very important bearing both on the market 
value and, though this fact is probably not so generally 
realized, on the intrinsic value of its securities. Common 
stocks are essentially equity issues. In other words, after 
deducting from total assets all outstanding liabilities and 
allowing for outstanding preferred stocks, if there be any, 
there will remain an excess of assets which are the prop- 
erty of the common stockholders. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that any steps taken by a 
corporation management to enhance the company assets 
must work to the advantage of the common shareholders 
by increasing these equities, or the excess of assets over 
fixed and floating obligations. Likewise, errors of judg- 
ment in the conduct of the company’s business or 
an injudicious dividend policy may result in diminishing 
them. 

Bonds constitute a prior lien which must be satisfied be- 
fore the preferred and common shares may make any claim 
upon assets. Similarly, interest and sinking fund charges 
must be met before any consideration may be given to the 
payment of common and preferred dividends. In the event 
of liquidation, therefore, the bondholders would first have 
to be paid in full before any distribution of assets could be 
made to preferred stockholders. The latter would next par- 
ticipate in the division of assets up to an amount usually 
stipulated by charter provisions when a corporation 
is organized or the preferred stocks issued. That is to say, 
the amount per share to which preferred stockholders are 
entitled is generally limited to a definite figure. All assets 
remaining after the claims of these senior securities are 
satisfied, therefore, will then be available for equal division 
among the common shareholders who stand in the relation- 
ship of partners in the business. 

From this it follows that changes in the aggregate assets 
behind a corpora‘ion’s securities will affect the market 
value of its bond issues least, and of its common shares 
most, directly. So long as the assets securing the bond 
issues are maintained above a level representing an ample 
margin of safety over the principal amount of funded debt, 
and net earnings continue in excess of interest charges, the 
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market value of a company’s bonds will 
be governed chiefly by conditions that 
influence the general level of bond 
prices, namely, money rates and com- 
modity prices. 

Common stock prices, on the other hand, are extremely 
sensitive to fluctuations in earning power and asset values. 
It is conceivable, nevertheless, that persistence in a com- 
mon stock dividend policy which tends to deplete working 
capital and previously accumulated surplus must also even- 
tually have an adverse effect upon the holders of senior 
securities. The margin of safety which previously secured 
their principal and the payment of interest or preferred 
dividends is being decreased and the corporation’s credit 
must suffer accordingly. The inevitable result is to destroy 
investors’ confidence in the suffering corporation’s bonds and 
preferred stocks (should it have such obligations) and re- 
duce its common stock to a speculative basis. 

But the common shareholders are injured not alone by 
the reduction of tangible assets. The weakening of the 
company’s financial condition may, and probably will, prove 
deleterious to its trade position. Furthermore, confidence 
in management becomes impaired. Thus, there is a decline 
in the public’s estimate of the worth of intangible assets 
and an attendant loss in the intrinsic value of the stock 
concerned. 

Business concerns are organized and operated for the 
purpose of producing profits for shareholders. The latter 
logically expect to receive as large a return from their in- 
vestment as may be compatible with the success of the 
enterprise. The amount of the dividends which they shall 
receive, however, cannot always be measured by the amount 
of per share earnings realized in a given period. 


Not Fixed Charges 


Dividends are not in the nature of a fixed charge but may 
be altered at will by company management to suit condi- 
tions. In some cases, by virtue of a long, unbroken record 
of payment, corporations continue to maintain a dividend 
rate not justified by current earnings. The management 
may feel entitled to draw upon funds accumulated during 
previous years to continue disbursements in the expectation 
that the lean period will not prove of sufficiently long dura- 
tion to require extensive depletion of working capital on 
this account. 

Where assets are likely to be impaired by maintenance 
of dividends that are not being earned, however, manage- 
ment can do stockholders a greater service by omitting 
them. Generally, speaking, shareholders are prone to com- 
plain that their dividend payments are not in harmony with 
earnings. That is to say, there is the human tendency on 
their part to become impatient and seek the fullest possible 
immediate benefits from the enterprise in which they have 
an interest. 

True, a corporation should not attempt to function as a 
savings bank. When capital has piled up in excess of the 
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needs of the business, it becomes the duty of management to 
divide the over-supply among the partners, that is, the com- 
mon stockholders. At the same time, provided they have 
exercised good judgment in selecting a board of directors, 
the shareholders should leave the determination of dividend 
policy in the hands of the management. 

In a business that is relatively stable and where the pros- 
pects for growth do not appear promising, there is less 


| need for capital expenditures than in the case of companies 
| engaged in an expanding industrial field. Where existing 
| productive capacity of concerns already established is more 
' than ample to care for the average consumer demand, com- 
| panies representing an industry of this kind have nothing 
' to gain by enlarging their individual plant facilities. 
» business may be attracted by manufacturing a superior 
product which will tend to increase profits, or earnings 
' may be improved by working out operating economies. In 
' general, however, concerns in this category, of which the 
' railroad equipments are a typical example, can afford to 
| pay relatively large dividends, provided, of course, cash 
' resources are ample. 


New 


There is no need to divert earnings 
to the company treasury in a stabilized industry or one 


' which has reached a saturation point, inasmuch as such 
' earnings cannot be re-invested by the management with the 
| reasonable expectation of securing additional profits for the 


shareholders. Accordingly, the latter may reasonably ex- 
pect to receive a liberal percentage of current earnings. 


Providing for Expansion 


A policy of fixing dividends to fit earnings by raising or 


; lowering rates to conform closely to changes in earnings 
_ is not feasible with the majority of American corporations, 
_ however. 


The broad trend of most industries is toward 
expansion. Hence, corporation managements, if they would 
assure their company its proper place in the economic 
scheme of things, must make provision to keep up with the 
procession. They must find capital with which to build 
additions to plant, promote research and development, make 
improvements, and the like. In a successful business, the 
most logical place to obtain this capital is from the stock- 
holders. As a matter of fact, to state the case another 
way, the most successful companies, those that have grown 
from the humblest positions to the rank of industrial leader- 
ship, are frequently the ones that have most consistently 
followed a policy of internal borrowing. 

By internal borrowing is meant simply the withholding 
of a large portion of net profits for re-investment in the 
business. This, in effect, amounts to borrowing from the 
shareholder. But it has the advantage that the company 
which derives capital for expansion by retaining excess 
earnings does not go in debt thereby. It is merely with- 
holding from common stockholders a portion of the profits 
which are theirs by paying them modest cash dividends in 
order that surplus earnings can be devoted to investment in 
new plants and for exploiting new opportunities. 


Capitalizing Profits 


Though stockholders may feel that they are not receiving 
a fair share of current profits as the result of such a policy, 
actually, they are much better off in the long run. Profits 
withheld still remain their property and, if judiciously in- 
vested, an increase in intrinsic value of their shares follows 
from the enlargement of property account through re- 
investment of earnings. At the same time expansion of 
sales and profits goes to enhance the market valuation of 
their stock holdings. Accumulated profits must eventually 
be capitalized by transferring them from surplus to capital 
account through the issue of stock dividends or by offering 
valuable rights to subscribe to new shares on an attractive 
basis. 

The chain stores probably are the most prominent ex- 
ample of this type of dividend program and the resultant 
physical growth as well as consistent stock price enhance- 
ment. New stores are constantly being added to the exist- 
ing chains. Each additional unit is paid for out of earn- 
ings and immediately produces an increment of gross and 
net sales which goes to swell per share earnings beyond 
previous yearly totals. 

Instead of disbursing liberal cash dividends, the success- 
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ful chain stores have retained the larger percentage of 
annual profits for expansion. But as their business grows, 
stockholders participate in the expanding earnings by the 
medium of stock dividends and rights to purchase new 
shares at prices well below the prevailing market. The 
non-success of such chain stores as have fallen behind their 
competitors may generally be attributed to undue liberality 
toward stockholders. The payment of liberal cash divi- 
dends, at the same time that large sums are being laid out 
for expansion, must prove detrimental to working capital. 
Depletion of liquid assets results and usually leads to a 
similar loss of other equities, tangible and intangible. 


First Call on Earnings 


It may be stated as a general principle, then, that where 
capital can be employed profitably in building up a business 
to produce a steadily swelling total profit, the corporation 
management should have first call upon earnings. In other 
words, a reasonable percentage of net should be paid out 
in the form of dividends, but an equal or even greater per- 
centage should be retained for re-investment. When this is 
done, actual and intangible asset values alike can be de- 
pended upon to increase. 

On the other hand, in an industry where existing pro- 
ductive capacity is ample for or in excess of consumers’ 
demands, there is not this need for the re-investment of 
earnings. In such an industry nothing is gained by with- 
holding an excess of net profits from shareholders. If 
there is no prospect of future growth, shareholders may 
well be permitted to receive liberal dividends. The corpora- 
tion can have no use for over-abundant working capital and 
its stockholders are entitled to the higher dividends as com- 
pensation for the possibilities of restricted growth. A gen- 
erous dividend policy, in the case of a stabilized industry, 
obviously does not tend to detract from the intrinsic value 
of representative stocks. 

The relation of dividends to earnings will, therefore, de- 
pend very largely upon the the type of business in which a 


* given company is engaged. Some of the most successful 


enterprises are those that have adhered to a policy of pay- 
ing out approximately one dollar of income for each dollar 
retained in the business. The Pennsylvania and Atchison 
railroads are outstanding examples of this policy of retain- 
ing 50% of income for improvement and development. In 
consequence, their common stocks have attained high in- 
vestment favor. : 

In the public utility field, where earnings tend to grow 
year by year and where wide fluctuations below the aver- 
age level of growth are exceptional, it is permissible to 
pay a more liberal percentage of profit to shareholders. In 
other words, the smaller margin of safety of earnings over 
dividends is compensated by the greater stability of the 
business. The extreme stability of earning power makes 
the public utility enterprise a desirable credit risk. Thus, 
borrowing for expansion can be arranged outside the family 
of shareholders on such terms as to make the practice de- 
sirable and remunerative. The borrowed capital carries a 
reasonable interest rate, while the excess earnings obtained, 
over and above fixed charges, fall to shareholders and go 
to increase their profits. 


Strength of Conservative Policy 


Oil companies, on the other hand, being subject to the 
vicissitudes of a variable business, normally seek to fix 
dividend rates well within average earnings’ experience. 
In the case of the Standard Oils for example, a period of 
depression and shrinking profits does not find commensu- 
rate reflection in the stock market. Shareholders appreciate 
the fact that the intrinsic value of their stocks has been 
enhanced by the constant re-investment of surplus profits. 
Ample reserves and working capital are available, if 
needed, to maintain the integrity of dividends should un- 
settled conditions temporarily cause a falling off in gross 
and net. Moreover, the constant enhancement of equities 
tends to give them a high credit rating. If need be, capital 
can be raised by public subscription on advantageous terms, 
although these companies generally prefer to follow the 
plan of utilizing a generous measure of annual income for 
improvements and additions to properties. 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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Eicut Stocks SELLING BELow 
AssET VALUE 


Even under the impetus of a bull market a considerable number of stocks 
have persisted in selling below the true value of their assets. In most cases this 
has been due to depression in the industry or to special causes which have inter- 
rupted earning power. Opportunities appear among such issues where earning 
prospects give evidence of early betterment, and after careful study our staff. 
has selected the best of those in such position. 


- 





Inland Steel Co. 


API NLAND STEEL 
has made an ex- 
cellent record over 

the past several years 

and now appears to 
be in a sound position 
to take full advantage 
of the improved con- 
ditions surrounding 
the steel industry. 

Ranking as one of the 

strongest of the so- 

called independents 

Inland is the second largest producer in the Chicago dis- 

trict and markets a large proportion of its output within a 

radius of 100 miles from its plants. A widely diversified 
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line of products is manufactured and a strong position rela- ° 


tive to raw material supplies is occupied. 

Early in the current year considerable interest developed 
in a proposed consolidation with Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., but these plans were later abandoned. In any event 
the steady progress made by the company amply proves 
that it will be able adequately to protect its position in the 
industry operating as qa separate enterprise and if further 
mergers are considered it is probable that the most favor- 
able terms will be demanded. 

Net earnings have shown unusual stability, the average 
for the last five years being $5,915,000 with a peak of $7,- 
147,704 reached in 1926 with only a very moderate decline 
to $6,806,894 in 1927, during a year when all steel compa- 
nies were adversely affected by low prices. For the first six 
months of 1928 net earnings were reported as $4,841,722. 
In this period Inland was the only major steel producer to 
show an increase over the corresponding months last year. 
Under the improved price situation now existing and with 
the current high rate of operations the outlook is for full 
year earnings exceeding the 1926 record by a very comfort- 
able margin. Reduced to a per share basis earnings avail- 
able for the common stock were $3.88 for the first half of 
the current year against $5.45 for the full year in 1926 and 
$5.16 in 1927. 

A very substantial accumulation of assets has resulted 
from this stable earning power coupled with a conservative 
dividend policy. Total assets, which stood at $67,954,225 
on December 31, 1923, have expanded to $93,195,679 as of 
June 30, 1928—a gain of more than $25,000,000 in 4% 
years. Property account has increased from $38,936,387 
to $53,199,488 during the same period. Current assets of 
$33,604,000 included $5,617,000 cash and $9,796,000 Treas- 
ury certificates and other marketable securities against 
total current liabilities of $4,446,000. Net working capital 
was $29,158,000. 

Property account included lands, plants and mines, car- 
ried at the figure given above after very liberal reserves 
for depreciation and depletion including charge-offs for the 
above accounts amounting to some $7,000,000 since the be- 
ginning of 1924. Surplus stood at $20,709,000 after $3,- 
040,000 operating and contingent reserves. Based on these 
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highly conservative balance sheet figures the book value of 
each of the 1,200,000 shares of no par value common stock 
was about $46.26 as compared with a current market price 
of about $71.50—but based on real values the ratio of asset 
value to market price would doubtless be even more favor- 
able. 

If earnings for the last half of the year should, as now 
seems very probable, equal those of the first six months 
the total for the year will amount to more than $9,000,000 
or to nearly $8.00 per share, and based on these figures the 
present market price is less than ten times indicated cur- 
rent earnings. The price range for the year to date has 
been between 46 and 74%. 

There is no preferred stock. Funded debt amounts to 
$30,000,000, bearing interest at 41%2%, so that annual 
charges prior to the common stock dividends amount to 
only $1,350,000. The regular dividend rate is $2.50 per 
annum based on which the yield at the current prices is 
about 344%. In connection with the proposed merger with 
Youngstown a special cash distribution of $4.45 and 1%% 
in stock was paid in March of this year. 

It appears probable that the current market price is be- 
low the actual asset value back of Inland stock and relative 
to earning power the market appraisal likewise appears 
conservative. The strong position of the company would 
logically permit stockholders to share more liberally in 
earnings. 


——_—— 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 


EGINNING as a 
manufacturer of 
calcium carbide 

and other gas-produc- 
ing materials and the 
equipment used -with 
these products Union 
Carbide & Carbon has 
expanded its activi- 
ties and the range of 
its products until they 
now include a_ wide 
variety of special 
metals and metal alloys, batteries and electric appliances 
and chemicals such as alcohols, glycerines and acetones. 
This fall it will market a radio set under its well-known 
trade name “Everready.” The rubber, dye, varnish and 
rayon industries are large consumers of the various chem- 
ical compounds manufactured by the company. Acheson 
Graphite Co., the largest graphite manufacturer in the 
United States, is a recent acquisition giving leadership in 
still another important field. In all there are now more 
than twenty subsidiaries engaged in a very wide variety of 
activities having more than 100 plants scattered through- 
out the United States and in Canada, Cuba and Norway. 
Property account has expanded rapidly in recent years 
despite continued liberal write-offs. For example, during 
1925 power leaseholds, patents, trade-marks and similar 
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items were written off from $36,000,000 to $1.00. Never- 
theless, property account, which stood at less than $100,- 
000,000 in 1921, now amounts to more than $180,000,000. 
Depreciation reserves amount to $36,500,000, surplus to 
$72,500,000 and the various intangibles—actually of enor- 
mous value to the company and its stockholders—are car- 
ried at the nominal figure of $1.00. Based on the conserva- 
tive balance sheet items the book value of each share of 
stock is about $68.00 but this figure, of course, falls far 
short of representing actual intrinsic values. 

Over a period of years earnings have shown a steady 
upward trend. Net income has increased from under $12,- 
000,000 in 1922 to well over $25,000,000 in 1927 with the 
outlook for about $29,000,000 during the current year. Re- 
duced to a per share basis, earnings available for the com- 
mon stock amounted to $4.40 in 1922, $9.52 in 1927 with 
about $11.00 indicated for 1928. During the first nine 
months of 1928 $7.16 per share was earned against $6.64 
in the same period a year ago. 

The holding company has no funded debt of its own, and 
no preferred stock, the entire capitalization consisting of 
2,659,738 shares of common stock, of no par value. Sub- 
sidiaries have a total of $13,379,500 bonds outstanding. 

The current strong financial position is typical of the 
company’s conservative accounting methods. Current as- 
sets as of December 31, 1927 amounted to $63,180,000, in- 
cluding $16,267,000 cash, against current liabilities of $11,- 
670,000 with indicated net working capital of $51,510,000. 

Possibilities of development in the chemical and electrical 
industries appear unlimited, and Union Carbide and Carbon 
may safely be ranked as the leading industrial chemical 
manufacturer and one of the major producers of electrical 
specialties. The magnitude of the field of expansion and 
the broad diversity of operations should insure stable and 
steadily increasing earning power. Occupying a strategic 
position in a group of industries which offer such unusual 
opportunities the future of the company is assured. 

As earnings increase a more liberal dividend policy could 
well be adopted, or part of the surplus capitalized by the 
distribution of a liberal stock dividend. Action of some 
sort giving stockholders a larger share in the prosperity of 
the company would not be surprising at any time. 

These are some of the points to be considered when ap- 
praising Union Carbide & Carbon stock as a current in- 
vestment medium. Over the year 1928 to date the market 
price has been between a low of 136% and a high of 202 
with the present quotation around 198. If the net for the 
year reaches $11.00 per share the present price is still only 
some 17 times available earnings while the yield, based on 
the current dividend of $6.00 per a num, is only 3.1% 
Obviously the stock is not cheap on earning power or for 
income purposes, but the high price is based on sound asset 
values and the possibilitity of more liberal treatment of 
stockholders. The future developments which are being dis- 
counted seem so certain of realization that present quota- 
tions not only appear well justified but purchases at present 
levels, if held over a reasonable period, should prove profitable. 














Remington Rand, Inc. 
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O include among 

a list of stocks 

selling below as- 
set value one whose 
per share equity by 
the evidence of the 
company’s own bal- 
ance sheet, is scarcely 
equal to two-thirds 
the prevailing market 
price, even with the 
inclusion of such in- 
tangibles as good-will, 
patents and the like, may seem a bit grotesque. However, 
it is not always book value, or even current earnings, that 
determine the desirability of a common stock. The buyer 
of speculative issues must seek to appraise values rather 
from the standpoint of future probabilities than that of 
existing realities. 

As of March 31, 1928, Remington Rand’s consolidated 
balance sheet showed total assets of 73.13 million dollars. 
After deducting from this item 25 millions of funded debt, 
representing the 20-year 64% debentures, 19.42 millions 
representing the first 7% and the second 8% preferred 
stocks, and such other items as good-will, current liabili- 
ties, etc., there are left net tangible assets of 5.85 million 
dollars. Thus, the net tangible assets applicable to the 
1,333,460 shares of common stock are equivalent to a little 
more than $4 a share. If the 17.82 millions book value of 
patents and good-will be included, the common stock still 
has a value of but slightly over $17 a share. 

These figures suggest that the policy of basing capitali- 
zation on present and expected earning power characteristic 
of Rand Kardex Bureau, which with Remington Type- 
writer, formed the principal link in the present chain of 
consolidated business and office equipment companies, was 
perpetuated after the merger. 

It should be recognized, however, that such a method of 
evaluation can take no account of the all important factor 
of management. This, of itself, is an asset of no mean 
importance. The record of the constituent companies 
demonstrates that, in due course, the new company may 
logically be expected to reveal the progressive earning 
characteristics that distinguished the predecessor units. 

Earnings of the constituent corporations in 1926, reduced 
to the basis of Remington Rand’s capitalization, were 
equivalent to $3.16 a share for the latter’s common stock, 
compared with $2.48 in 1925 and $1.16 the year before. 
Net last year dropped to 26 cents a share, reflecting the 
disruption attending consolidation. Evidence of growing 
pains are still apparent in recent income reports. In the 
three months ended June 30, for example, net profits were 
again small, being equal to 7 cents a share. 

Mdanifestly, the consolidated company has not yet struck 
its stride. There remains the possibility of further rela- 
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Important Statistics Summarized 
Net Book 
Earned per Share Dividend Recent Working Value 
Company 1927 1928 Rate Price Yield Capital per share 
ey UR UE Ree eee ee ee $5.16 $3.88 (6 mo.) $2.50 72 3.50% $26,491,950 $46.26 
Felon Greek COM oo ao. osc cdeic5 ea 6s 5.64 3.60 (9 mo.) 4.00 51 7.8% 7,541,000 27.22 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. .. 1.92 N.F. SBt hc See 19,548,000 48.50 
National Enameling & Stamping.. Nil 0.15 (6 mo.) | err 5,825,000 118.16 | 
Remington-Rand Inc. ............ Lit? 0.34 (6 mo.) Sante 2 AE ore 30,401,000 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... 9.53 4.46 (6 mo.) 6.00 198 3.1% 51,510,000 68.18 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.. 12.08 15.00 (Est.) 6.00 132 4.5% 21,782,875 144.15 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
TOOI8. Tes 55.0555505 ee 14.54 15.50. (Est.) 7.00 180 4.0% 4,861,881 221.36 
*Year ended March 31, 1928. N.F.—Not available. 
LLL _=_==____—a eta ematen 
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tively meager quarterly earnings before the business re- 
turns a margin of profit comparing with the record made 
by the subsidiary companies prior to amalgamation. Office 
equipment manufacture, however, has practically attained 
the status of an essential industry. It is not materially 
injured by periods of depression and the high percentage 
of reordering tends to make for additional stability. 

The Remington Rand organization is so constituted as 
to have large potentialities for growth, both in domestic 
and foreign markets. Its common stock, by virtue of the 
current slender earnings and lack of tangible evidence of 
nearby substantial expansion in net, is available at prices 
rendering it attractive, purely as a speculation, for the 
long term. Passing of the quarterly 40 cents cash and 1% 
stock dividend last November brought about liquidation 
which carried the common from its 1927 high at 47 to a 
level in the lower twenties. From a market viewpoint, it 
has now experienced a period of seasoning and at prevail- 
ing prices around 26 appears not without promise in a 
market where deflated issues are the exception. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


N order to fully 
appreciate the im- 
proved status of 

Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum, it is necessary 
to look back to 1923. 
As a result of depres- 
sion, the company 
came to the close of 
that year in straight- 
ened financial condi- 
tion. Working capi- 
tal had been cut to 
2.98 million dollars against a little better than 10 millions 
the year before. Surplus had dropped from 23.71 millions 
to 14.04 millions, the result of a 3.78 million dollar operat- 
ing deficit and deductions for common and preferred divi- 
dends, together with certain readjustments. Bank loans 
were swelled from $750,000 to more than 9.16 millions while 
there was an accompanying ominous decline in cash account 
of more than 10 million dollars. 

The steps, taken to remedy this unsatisfactory, it might 
almost be said dangerous, condition undoubtedly have had 
much to do with the restoration of Mid-Continent to its 
present position as one of the stronger and more promis- 
ing independent oil companies. Bank loans were elimi- 
nated by an issue of 12.5 millions 64%% bonds and, with the 
aid of better oil markets, operations were restored to a 
profitable basis. 

Dividends on the common stock, omitted in November, 
1923, were temporarily restored in May, 1927, but again 
suspended in the following September. Their omission on 
the last occasion was justified, of course, by the decline in 
earnings common to all oil companies in consequence of 
generally unfavorable markets. At the same time, Mid- 
Continent’s financial status was so materially improved by 
virtue of the good earnings shown in 1925 and 1926 and 
the retention of the bulk of those profits in the business, 
that the latest omission of common payments can be more 
clearly considered an indication of sound, conservative man- 
agement than an indication adverse to earning capabilities. 

Net profits fluctuated widely in the past, yet the improve- 
ments that have occurred under the present management 
would seem to have set the company on a footing enabling 
it to hold its own hereafter. Operations cover every phase 
of the oil business. The properties are compact and well 
coordinated. Pipe lines connect the producing properties 
with the refinery at West Tulsa, Oklahoma, which manu- 
factures a full line of petroleum products. This plant is 
one of the largest and most modern in the Mid-Continent 
fields. Improvements have enhanced its efficiency and low- 
ered production costs appreciably. 

Crude oi] output from the properties in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Texas increased from 5.47 million barrels in 1926 
to 8.23 millions last year while holdings of developed and 
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undeveloped oil and gas acreage, the latter including lands 
in Arkansas and New Mexico, rose from 418,376 acres to 
578,691. Investments in bulk and service stations were 
likewise expanded during 1927 by the addition of 424 units, 
A fleet of 2,100 tank cars and casinghead gasoline plants 
are included among the properties. Of these, the plant at 
Cromwell, Oklahoma, is the largest in the United States. 


Despite the rather indifferent showing made in conse- | 


quence of low prices last year, when a balance of $1.92 a 
share was reported for the common stock, Mid-Continent’s 
finances continued to improve. This trend has been main- 
tained into the current year. Thus, at the close of June, 
funded debt had been reduced to 9.38 million dollars, sur- 
plus was restored to 25.89 millions, while working capital 
had been brought to 19.54 millions. 
5.98 millions, in addition to which the company had 2.35 
million dollars outstanding on call. The amount of out- 
standing 7% preferred stock has gradually been cut down 
by sinking fund operations and now stands at 6.29 millions. 

The 1,410,000 shares of common stock now have a net 
tangible asset value, on the basis of the latest balance sheet, 
of $48.50 a share, compared with a current market valua- 
tion of 38. This, in itself, does not afford a very definite 
criterion for judging the merit of the stock or its specula- 
tive possibilities, since these are more directly influenced by 
the trend of earnings and dividend potentialities. 

Though the operating profit of 3.25 millions, before deple- 
tion and depreciation, shown in the first half of the current 
year fell considerable short of the 4.88 millions earned dur- 
ing the same period of 1927, there is reason to believe that 


Mid-Continent will very materially better its 1927 earnings © 
Demand for the company’s re- | 


performance, nevertheless. 
fined products, marketed under its own trade name “Dia- 
mond,” is steadily increasing. Like other well rounded 
units in the oil industry, Mid-Continent is thus _ being 


favored by the strong position of the refined petroleum | 


market as contrasted with the rather uncertain position 


Cash alone stood at | 


of companies more largely dependent upon purely pro- 7 
ducing activity. As a speculation, the common stock does 


not appear to have discounted its future appreciably as yet. : 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
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impor- | 
Enameling | 
& Stamping Co., Inc., | 
pusiness policies anda 
25 mand for some of the | 


20 | chief products may | 
well bring a greater © 


degree of prosperity | 


to the company. 


National Enameling is the largest manufacturer in the 7 
United States of enamel, galvanized and copper ware. Fin- | 
ished products include kitchen utensils of various sorts, gas, | 
oil and wood stoves and other sanitary and sheet metal © 
goods. During the recent years aluminum came into greater © 


favor for cooking utensils somewhat displacing enamel ware 
for this purpose, but the new vogue for highly colored 


kitchen ware is said again to have reversed this trend and 


larger sales should soon result in greater profits. 


During 1927 announcement was made of the sale of all | 


interest in St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation, for nearly | 


$3,000,000 cash. Later in the same year the steel producing 


oe 


properties were segregated by the formation of the wholly 


owned Granite City Steel Co., and during the first half of A 
the current year, through the sale and exchange of the | 
company’s investment in this subsidiary, the outstanding | 


preferred stock has been retired. The result is a greatly 
simplified capital structure with only $251,000 in real 
estate mortgage bonds, due June 1, 1929, now ranking 
ahead of the common stock, of which there are 155,918 
shares, no par value, outstanding. 

The earnings record has been unsatisfactory during re- 
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cent years, nothing having been available for the common 
since 1925. Current position, however, is very strong as 
total current assets as of June 30, 1928, equaled $6,336,000, 
or more than 12 times current liabilities of $511,000, show- 
ing a net working capital of $5,825,000. No bank debt has 
been reported since 1925. 

Book value of the common stock is over $118.00 per share, 
but this figure includes patents and good-will as all in- 
tangibles are included with physical properties in a single 
blanket valuation for balance sheet purposes. However, 
it is clear that if all intangibles were eliminated and 
physical properties carried at the most conservative valua- 
tions the actual asset value back of each share of stock 
would still largely exceed the current market price of about 
$44.00 per share. The price range of this stock during the 
current year has been between 23% and 48%. 

National Enameling has been getting its share of busi- 
ness but conditions within the industry have accounted for 
the poor earnings record. Stocks of the products manufac- 
tured by the company are now said to be low throughout 
the country and any real improvement in demand would be 
very quickly felt. The management is now free to devote 
its entire energy to improving sales and earning power and 
better results may reasonably be anticipated. 

Selling so far below its asset value, this stock may in 
many respects be regarded as on the bargain counter. If 
the efforts of the management are rewarded by gains in 
earnings the improvement should be reflected very promptly 
in higher market levels for the stock. 


Nashville, Chattanooga @ St. Louis Railway 


PUTS HIS company op- 
T erates about 
1,260 miles of 
railroad, about 860 of 
which are owned and 
400 operated under 
leases and trackage 
agreements. The 
main line connects 
Chattanooga and 
Nashville and extends 
to Hickman, on the 
Mississippi River. 

Funded debt includes $16,800,000 first mortgage 4% 
bonds, due in 1978, issued in February of the present year, 
plus $1,892,000 equipment trust certificates, and $9,140,017 
obligations of subsidiaries guaranteed. Capital stock, all 
one class, $100 par value, amounts to $16,000,000 of which 
$11,484,100, or about 72%, is owned by Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Total capitalization amounts to only $27,370 per 
mile. Few railroads are capitalized so low. 

Operating revenues have shown unusual stability over 
the last ten years amounting to $21,787,402 in 1918 and to 
$22,905,626 in 1927 with comparatively slight intermediate 
variations. Net income stood at $2,800,000 in 1918 but de- 
ficits after charges were reported for each of the three 
following years. In 1922 net amounted to $1,680,000 and 
a period of gradual recovery extended to 1925 when net 
reached $2,529,000 followed by slight successive declines in 
1926 and 1927. The present year has seen a small increase 
both in gross and net. 

On a per share basis earnings for the common during 
recent years have been as follows: 1925, $15.81; 1926, 
$15.70; 1927, $14.54. For the full year 1928 about $15.50 
is indicated, based on results of operations during the first 
eight months. Earning power has been maintained at 
satisfactory levels in spite of keen competition from motor 
transportation in freight as well as passenger traffic, and 
reflects increasingly efficient operations. Operating ratio 
gradually declined from 86.50% in 19238 to a little less 
than 80% in 1927. 

Financial position is strong and the company enjoys a 
high credit rating. The current dividend rate of $7.00 per 
Share has been maintained since 1917, and obviously the 
company could easily afford to pay more. 

A most interesting fact is the high property valuation 
given to this company by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission. The tentative valuation as of June 30, 1916, was 
$69,262,133 after which net additions, less accrued depre- 
ciation, up to December 31, 1926, amounted to $13,445,600, 
giving an apparent total at the latter date of $82,707,723 
for the property. After subtracting the debt, property 
valuation at the end of 1926 amounted to $403 per share 
for the common stock, and no doubt this equity has since 
been increased. These figures compare with a current mar- 
ket quotation of about $180 per share and a price range 
for the present year of from 171% to 204%. This is one 
of the few cases where the commission valuation works out 
to be far above the market price for a railroad stock—in 
this case over twice. Book value is $221.36 per share. 

As a minority stock with merger possibilities which 
might work out to the advantage of stockholders this issue 
is attractive in addition to the fact that the current yield 
is about 4% and the market price far below intrinsic values. 


Chicago, Rock Island & — Railway Co. 


OCK ISLAND 
R operates from 

Chicago through 
Des Moines and Oma- 
ha to Denver and Col- 
orado Springs with 
branches to Minneap- 
olis, Sioux Falls, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis 
and various other 
points in the central 
west and southwest. 
A total of more than 
8,000 miles of main line extends into 14 states, the major 
part of the mileage lying in Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Missouri. At Dallas connection is made with 
a half-owned line to the Gulf. A minority interest in Rock 
Island, sufficient, however, to give working control, is held 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco, known as the “Frisco” sys- 
tem, bringing with it closer traffic arrangements and mutual 
economies and benefits and looking toward eventual merger. 

Traffic is well diversified and has shown steady and sub- 
stantial increases since the reorganization of the company 
in 1917. 

Capitalization includes a total funded debt of $272,536,- 
000, two classes of preferred stock, a 7% issue with $29,- 
422,189 outstanding and a 6% issue of $25,127,300, both 
having a par value of $100 per share and both cumulative 
up to .5%;.followed by $74,482,523 common, likewise of $100 
par value. Full dividend requirements on both issues of 
the preferred stock have been regularly paid. On March 
31, 1927, an initial dividend of $1.25 placed the common 
stock on a $5.00 annual basis. This rate was advanced to 
$6.00: a year later and a further advance to a $7.00 basis 
in the near future is generally expected. Earnings would 
easily justify the anticipated increase. 

The rapid progress made by Rock Island in recent years 
is shown by the gain in net earnings from $4,285,000 in 
1922 to $6,966,000 in 1925, $11,516,000 in 1926 and $12,- 
564,000 in 1927. In 1927 Rock Island was one of the few 
major roads reporting an increase both in gross and net 
over 1926. During 1928 to date progress has continued and 
net has shown substantial gains over 1927 in spite of a 
slight falling off in gross in the earlier months of the year. 
Prospects for the full year are for new high records for 
both gross and net income. Reduced to a per share basis 
earnings available for the common stock amounted to $4.56 
in 1925, $10.67 in 1926, $12.08 in 1927 and nearly $15.00 
per share is indicated for the full year 1928. 

A progressive management has placed the properties in 
excellent physical condition and has brought about a high 
degree of operating efficiency with continued progress to 
be expected in the future. 

The financial position of the company is strong and the 
book value of each share of the common stock was $144.15 
based on the balance sheet figures as of December 31, 1927. 

The market price of Rock Island stock has, of course, re- 
flected in some measure the improved condition and the in- 


(Please turn to page 54) 
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Position and OuTLooKk for Four 


LEADING MovInc PICTURE COMPANIES 


By H. W. KNODEL 


IKENING the motion picture industry to a huge pool 
of water along the course of a swiftly moving stream, 
with its whirlpools, swirling currents and eddies, the 

last few months has witnessed especially turbulent condi- 
tions therein. The stream which feeds this pool has been 
swollen by the abundant rains of many important and far- 
reaching developments so that it is only natural that the 
pool has become a boiling cauldron under the effect of the 
tremendous volume of additional water entering it. When 
it subsides and relative quiet again prevails therein, will a 
different panorama be revealed? Those launching their 
skiffs on the turbulent waters may rightfully feel that the 
old signs of guidance are inadequate for safely embarking 
thereon. 





Unquestionably the “talking motion 
pictures,” which is taking the film 
industry by storm, is one of the most 
important developments the amuse- 
ment field has witnessed for a long 
time. The skepticism with which 
this type of picture was met at first 
has vanished, and now all the large film producers and 
theatre owners are rushing prepartions for making talking 
films, and installing reproducing apparatus in their 
theatres. 

There has been much discussion as to the public desire 
to indulge in “sound pictures” but the best opinion by those 
in the industry is that the idea will sweep the country and 
those producers who do not go into the field will be left 
far behind. Naturally, there is still much room for im- 
provements, but these will come in time. But the public 
has already signified its liking for this type of amusement 
with the huge audiences that have always attended theatres 
with the talking movies throughout the country. 

Unlike the early development of the motion pictures, the 
new invention will not have to endure so many years of 
slow development in the days of its infancy. Millions of 
dollars have already been invested by the big electric com- 
panies in developing the sound film to a state of perfection, 
and the film producers themselves are working at a fever 
pitch to perfect the presentations. For sound effects and 
musical accompaniment, it will probably add much to the 
motion picture. One of the most valuable developments of 
the audible film will be the production of musical comedies, 
revues and operas. 

It is quite likely that in the future two distinct types of 
entertainment will be evolved—the talking picture for cer- 
tain types of presentations, and the silent motion pictures. 
To many people, one of the most enjoyable assets of the 
latter is silence. A picture that is partly silent and partly 
conversational is an anomaly. While the blend will serve 
a pioneering purpose at the present time in these hectic 
days of the talking picture’s infancy, two distinct forms of 
screen entertainment must be developed. One important 
point must not be overlooked and that is the multitude of 
languages (some 3,424 different ones) which act as a bar 
in foreign countries to talking movies produced for the 
domestic market. The silent motion picture is easily 
adapted to foreign markets and will always remain the 
universal language. 


Talking Pictures 
Opening New 
Field to Film 
Industry 


The “talking pictures” have opened a new field for the 
industry. While it is generally admitted that production 
costs will be much higher, this will be compensated for in 
the longer runs for the pictures and the higher rentals. 
Theatre owners will benefit to a large extent as the com- 
plete programs which are now being scheduled will do away 
with the expensive prologues and orchestras. Rentals will 
be more expensive, but overhead will be reduced. 


Motion pictures with sound accom- 
paniment have been shown for at 
least two years, but experimental re- 
search work has been conducted for 
more than ten years. All the large film producers, except 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., however, withheld their 
decisions for more than a year, being skeptical that the 
experiment would meet with success with the public. Dur- 
ing this period Warner Brothers with the courage of their 
conviction and with a shrewd and discerning foresight con- 
tinued to carry on the experiment to its present success 
and have thereby outstripped their competitors in the field. 
Today, the whole film industry is taking the talking picture 
seriously. 

There are only three talking movie systems so far that 
have been perfected, the Western Electric system of sound 
reproduction, of which Vitaphone and Movietone are the 
products, and the system developed by Radio Corporation 
of America, known as Photophone. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., controls Vitaphone Corp. 
which originally owned part of the talking movie patents 
and which was licensed by Western Electric Co. to handle 
the business. Owing to the difficulty Warner found in mar- 
keting and servicing the instruments it was found advisable 
that all patents be turned back to Western Electric Co. 
with provision that Warner was to receive a royalty. 
Western Electric Co. manufactures the instruments, takes 
care of installation and service and has sole right to reve- 
nue from reproducing apparatus from theatres. 

The basis of royalty payments apparently varies in cer- 
tain instances, but under present arrangements Electrical 
Research Products Co., a subsidiary of Western Electric, 
receives a royalty of 8% on rentals of sound film, of which 
8% is paid to Warner Bros. Pictures. Another basis is a 
flat payment of $500 for every sound negative, with a guar- 
antee of a minimum of $100,000 annually. Terms apparently 
vary according to the volume of the product. 

The difference between the Vitaphone and the Movietone 
is that the former is a device for synchronizing moving 
pictures with a phonograph record carrying the sound, 
while in the latter system the sound waves are registered 
directly on. the film. The Movietone was developed by the 
Fox-Case Corp., jointly owned by Fox Film Corp and Fox 
Theatres Corp., but the actual reproduction of sound de- 
pends on Western Electric apparatus, for the use of which 
Fox pays royalties. It is thus seen that Vitaphone has an 
advantage over Movietone in that under the former system 
records can be made in various languages for the same film, 
while under the latter system a new film would have to be 
run for each language. On the other hand, the movietone 
and the Photophone systems are insured greater synchrony 
between sound and picture by the use of the light-film 
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method where the sound record is on the film. itself. 

Benefit of income from the new apparatus will accrue 
chiefly to Western Electric Co., which owns basic patents 
behind Vitaphone and Movietone; to Warner Bros. Pictures, 
which receives a royalty from Western Electric, and to 
Radio Corp. of America, which controls and manufactures 





Photophone. 

Spectacular Aside from the industrial aspects of 
the “sound films” but still reflecting 

Market their recent popularity and poten- 


tialities, spectacular movements in 
the moving picture stocks have 
occurred within the last few months. 
Several factors have entered into 
this general upswing which has taken place and which has 
bewildered those who have not closely followed the develop- 
ments going on in the industry. Popular imagination has 
been stirred by a realization of the possibilities of “sound 
films.” Many, who have witnessed the rise of radio and 


Movement in 
Theatre Stocks 


i airplane stocks on a foundation of expected and hoped for 


accomplishment at some future date, have endeavored to be 
equally long-visioned in regard to some of the movie securi- 
ties. Heavy box-office receipts by theatres showing “sound 
films” in the larger cities have further contributed to this 


' optimism on the implication 


Pictures Corp. and Radio Corporation found themselves and 
which was the prime force behind the recent acquisitions 
made by these two concerns. Warner Brothers, with its 
tremendous initial advantage in the new field over its com- 
petitors, faced the discouraging prospect of gradually los- 
ing this advantage by not owning or controlling a large 
number of theatre outlets. Radio Corporation, of course, 
was in a position even less favorable than Warner Brothers 
and a defensive plan was necessary. 


—_——_ 


Recent Accordingly, Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
acquired the Stanley Company of America, 
Large controlling some 270 theatres on the Atlantic 
Mergers Seaboard from New York to Virginia and 
First National Pictures, Inc., operating nearly 


8,000 motion picture houses and itself a producer of feature 
pictures through a subsidiary. 

Radio Corporation of America found its activities severely 
hampered in the sound moving picture field by the fact that 
many of the large producers had already entered into con- 
tracts with Electrical Research Products Corp. for use of 
the Vitaphone and Movietone devices. As outlets for 
Photophone pictures, Radio Corporation had the Film Book- 
ing Office (F. B. 0.) Pictures Corp., the Keith-Albee- 


Orpheum circuit, and Pathé Exchange, Inc., which is 
affiliated with the Keith- 


Albee-Orpheum group. 








Then, of course, there is 
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7 and now is contemplating 10 swathes 10 hit their stride in the out- 
the acquisition of some 150 put of talking pictures. 
to 200 theatres in the Because of the great 
| Greater New York area 0! — ARMREST sna pc scope of the new talking 
e through a subsidiary to be = asl a pictures, the effect on the 
- ing The Fox Metro- earnings of the _ indus- 
) politan Corp. ; : try should be for  sub- 
Other companies with less extensive exhibiting outlets stantial increases. Earnings from those talking films 


under their control, or with less adequate producing facili- 


) ties, are forced to compete at a decided disadvantage. At 


a time when the well integrated and intrenched leaders in 
the industry can devote their entire effort to the exploita- 
tion of the sound movie, these other producers must in 


addition struggle with the problem of expansion and con- 


Solidation, 
It was in this weak position that both Warner Brothers 
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already produced have been sensational, and estimates on 
earnings for new productions are just as optimistic. It is 
confidently expected that attendance at motion picture 
theatres will increase as a result of the new development. 
The chief beneficiaries of the present rosy situation are 
Warner Brothers Pictures Corp. and Fox Film Corp., but 
after the scramble is over, and the other concerns in the 
industry produce a normal number of talking pictures for 
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their own requirements, the ultimate benefit will accrue to 
those companies having the best and most strategically 


located theatre outlets. There are some 20,000 theatres in 
this country showing motion pictures, but 10% or less of 
these houses account for about three-fourths of the reve- 
nues of the exhibiting branch of the industry. A large 
proportion of these key theatres are controlled or are closely 
affiliated with a comparatively few large companies and it 
will be these companies who will benefit from the new devel- 
opment. A concern with a strong exhibiting organization is 
in the fortunate situation of not only being able to provide 
a steady market for its own productions, but also of profit- 
ably interchanging bookings with other companies. Concern- 
ing the smaller and the poorly located theatres who already 
have been experiencing difficult ‘times, the advent of talking 
pictures will in many cases further restrict their pros- 
perity. 

Realizing the importance of this situation, Warner 
Brothers Pictures Corp. through its recent acquisition of 
Stanley Company and First National Pictures, Inc., has 
rounded out its organization and strengthened itself in 
this respect. Fox Film Corp. and its allied concern, Fox 
Theatres Corp., have expanded their exhibiting facilities 
in the last few years until now it ranks next to Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky and Loew’s, Inc., in the strength of its ex- 
hibiting forces and in the diversification of its business. 
The last two concerns mentioned have exceptionally strong 
exhibiting organizations. More detailed information fol- 
lows on these four concerns which are the leading ones in 
the industry. 


Paramount- Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. is 
i at present the leading company in 
Famous-Lasky the motion picture industry with 
Corp. activities covering all branches. It 


operates directly or indirectly nearly 
400 theatres, part of which are 
owned, and through these strategically located key theatres 
is in excellent position to profit from the increased drawing 
power of the talking pictures. The company is now en- 
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Earnings Record of Three Large Moving 
Picture Companies 
Earned Per 
Gross Share 
Earnings Net Income Common Dividends Market Range 
ee ere 1927A $22,847,132 $3,120,557 $6.24C $4.00 85% 50C 
1926 20,639,364 3,124,000 6.25 4.00 85 55% 
1925 20,230,007 2,606,270 5.21 2.50 85 681, 
1924 16,233,329 2,009,044 4.02 5.00 
ERPS ou. condcnsaxesaseks 1927B 79,597,031 6,737,205 6.35 3.00 63% 46% 
1926 62,209,579 6,388,200 6.02 3.00 4834 34144 
1925 56,294,746 4,708,631 4.44 2.00 4434 22 
1924 42,937,269 2,949,053 2.78 2.00 25 15% 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky ...... 1927A Not 8,057,998 12.85D 10.00E 11536 92 
1926 Available 5,600,815 10.82 10.00E 127% 103% 
1925 5,718,054 18.39 8.00 114% 90% 
1924 5,421,214 20.08 8.00 98, 61 
(A) Years ended December 31, (B) Years ended August 31. (C) Earnings on combined A and B stock, Market range for Olass A stock. 
(D) Earnings figured on average number of outstanding shares of old stock before recent 3 for 1 split-up. (E) Includes 2% extra paid in stock, 
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gaged in producing its own sound films, some of which have 


already been completed. By the spring of 1929, Paramount 
will be ready with a complete program of talking films. 

Paramount does not report gross revenues, but net reve- 
nues show that the company in 1927 entered a new era of 
larger earnings when net of $8,057,998 was reported against 
$5,600,815 in the preceding year. 

Net profit for the first six months in 1928 was $3,873,627 
against $3,532,325 in the corresponding period last year. 
On this basis the total net for 1928 will be about $9,000,000 
or about $4.50 a share on the new common, as against $4.28 
last year computed on basis of the present stock. There 
are 2,063,517 shares of stock outstanding following the 
recent three-for-one split-up. The dividend on the old stock 
was at the rate of $8 in cash equivalent to $2.66 a share 
on the new stock, but these may be placed on a $3 annual 
basis. At its present price of about $50 per share Para- 
mount is selling for approximately 11 times earnings. 

Paramount has made large investments in theatre prop- 
erties in recent years, increasing its investment in these 
from $28,850,000 to $81,287,000 in the 18 months ended 
July, 1927, largely from funds obtained by sale of new 
common stock over this period. Benefit of this new money > 
has not yet been fully reflected in earnings. The newf 
properties will increase profits by direct income from} 
theatre admissions, and, secondly, by larger film rentals | 
from additional houses added. The stock is among the mos! 
attractive of the group. 


From the viewpoint of net earnings 
this company is the second largest 10 
the motion picture industry. This company is practically 
the sole owner of about 50 companies with widely divers! 
fied interests in the motion picture and vaudeville theatres 
the production and distribution of motion pictures, and i? 
rentable real estate. Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp,, one o 
the largest and most successful producers in the industry, 
is one of the concerns so owned, and contributes heavily ‘ 
the parent company’s earnings. 
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About 115 vaudeville and motion 
picture theatres are owned, leased, or 
otherwise controlled, and these place 
the company in a strong situation in 
regard to strategically located outlets. 
These make not only for steady and 
increasing earning power but the ap- 
preciation in land values enhances as- 
set value. Conservative policies and 
managerial skill in arranging new loca- 
tions have resulted in building up cash 
position around $15,000,000 which per- 
mits expansion from earnings alone, 
and warrants attached to the $13,750,- 
000 6% debentures and the 150,000 
shares of $6.50 no-par preferred, call- 
ing for purchase of additional common 
stock within the next few years, would 
provide around $12,500,000 additional 
cash during the next several years 
which could also be used for expansion 
purposes. 

During the course of expansion, the 
management has ploughed back gen- 
erous sums into property, using only a 
small portion for dividends. The pres- 
ent $2 rate has been paid for several 
years, increased in the last two years 
by extras of $1 each, followed by a 
25% stock dividend paid last June. 
Depreciation policy plus appreciation 
in land values has resulted in carrying 
valuable properties at only a small 
portion of current value, while new de 
luxe theatres built earlier this year 
and now being built may add material- 
ly to future earnings. With this situ- 
ation, it is only natural to expect larger 
distributions to stockholders from now 
on, though in the light of past conserva- 
tism of the management with regard to 
dividends, extravagant expectations 
certainly would not be in order. 

Net earnings this year are running 
ahead of last year. For the 40 weeks 
ended June 3, 1928, net was reported 
at $6,377,101 against $5,404,899 for the 
same period the year previous, and for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1928, 
net was probably in excess of $7,500,- 
000, equivalent to over $5.60 per share 
on the present outstanding 1,333,725 
shares of no par common stock. At 
the present price of about $60 a share, 
stock is selling for approximately 11 
times earnings. Taking into considera- 
tion the recent 25% stock dividend, the 
present price is near the high for the 
year, but the stock nevertheless pos- 
sesses promising long pull possibilities. 







Fox Film Fox Film Corp. repre- 
f sents a well-rounded 
Corporation and_ well - established 
unit in the motion 

picture industry. For the last few 
years the company has followed a 
policy of rapid expansion, not only de- 
veloping its producing facilities, but 
extending its own exhibiting outlets. 
This year the corporation has acquired 
Wesco Corporation, which owns West 
Coast Theatres, the largest chain of 
theatres on the Pacific Coast. The per- 
fection of the Movietone has given Fox 
Film Corp. an early start in the pro- 
duction of talking pictures on which it 
(Please turn to page 70) 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: The following list of preferred stocks has been arranged 
solely on the basis of current yields. The position of any stock in the 
Guide is not intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. 
Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 


ing their selections from this list. 


Railroads 


Div. Rate —Earned $ per Share—, Redeem- Recent Yield 


$ per Share 1925 1926 1927 
Norfolk & Western.......... 4 (N) 115.54 160,35 133,40 
Atchison, Top, & St. Fe...... 5 (N) 87.17 48.83 40.47 
ROR PAGING wsios sce senses » 4 (N) 38,41 41.17 39.35 
Southern Railway ........... 5 (N) 37.63 39.383 36.17 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 4 (N) 35.33 48.41 38.44 
Pere Marquette Prior ........ 5 (C) 57.50 68.77 64.08 
WOME AES cowie scien obese 5 (N) 11.48 11.86 6.87 
Colorado & Southern Ist...... 4 (N) 43.18 52.56 57.76 
Colorado & Southern 2nd..... 4 (N) 39.18 48.50 53.76 
St, Louis Southwestern....... 5 (N) 11.96 12.09 9.30 
N. Y., Chicago & St, Louis... 6 (C) 24.91 24.65 20.31 
Kansas City Southern......... 4 (N) 10.06 10.86 9.04 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac, 2nd... 6 (f) 12.28 20.57 22.49 
St, Louis, San Francisco..... 6 (N) 102.65 108.19 107.70 
N. ¥., New Haven & Hart... 7 (C) ae e060 22.05 


Public Utilities 


Public Service of New Jersey 8 (C) §19.66 §21.46 §16.28 


Columbia Gas & Electric..... 6 (C) ae 27.81 25.42 
North American Co........... 8 (C) 21.91 28.95 31.73 
Philadelphia ©0. ...ccccccsse 3 (C) 23.58 24,20 28.28 
Hudson & Man. R. R, Conv.. 65 (N) 34,12 40.32 40.70 
Federal Light & Traction..... 6 (C) 83.02 41.51 39.67 
Amer. Water Works & El.... 6 (C) Reine 22.63 24.30 
Standard Gas & Electric..... 4 (C) 14.00 20.00 16.20 
West Penn Electric........... 7 (C) 16.15 20.81 23.10 
Electric Power & Light...... 7 (C) 9.72 13.83 16.21 
Continental Gas & Elec, Prior 7 (C) 22.26 26.28 $2.71 
Amer. & Foreign Pow, 2nd... 7 (C) 11,40 8.89 3.58 
Industrials 
International Harvester ...... 7 (C) $2.11 36.74 35.71 
American Smelting & Ref.... 7 (C) 30.88 35.52 30.96 
BieGreey BOOTOS cccccccesccces 6 (C) 45.97 47.82 52.42 
Pillsbury Flour Mills......... 6% (C) ee *20.19 *44,90 
Case (J. I.) Thresh Mach.... 7 (C) 21.49 29.39 38.43 
Studebaker Corp. ............ 7 (C) 208.13 178.89 160.79 
GONSTAL WMOtOTS ooo. cies ssc. 7 (C) 101.78 167.17 182.15 
Endicott Johnson ............ 7 (C) 44.57 34.77 48.10 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 7 (C) 58.60 67.86 74.06 
pe ja. . 7 (C) 13,68 23,22 25.74 
U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe......... 7 (C) 45.84 42.08 28.12 
International Silver ......... 7 (C) 16.08 24.39 30.82 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ « TC) 26.64 20.84 16.32 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol...... 7 (C) 33.98 16.27 30.03 
Associated Dry Goods Ist..... 6 (C) 29.92 27.67 24,10 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 7 (C) 0.98 29.42 12.21 
TO vin in a 508 50,05.5-0'0:0% 7 (C) 45.23 29.69 44.12 
American Cyanamid ......... 6 (C) *20.53 *29.53 *24.24 
Bush Terminal Buildings..... 7 (C) t F t 
Radio Corporation ........... 3.5 (C) 10.31 13.86 20.02 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 7 (C) 106,48 138.61 52.40 
Devoe & Raynolds Ist........ 7 (C) 37.29 49.70 53.23 
TOOW B) ZOO) o0isck<es0de:c:c.0:00%0 6% (C) aie Saas hu 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co.........- 7 (C) 51.57 13.96 39.19 
Central Alloy Steel........... 7 (C) maa $5.11 27.26 
General American Tank Car.. 7 (C) 24.09 27.95 37.68 
Bush Terminal Debentures.... 7% (C) 16.01 16,81 18.88 
Victor Talking Machine...... 7 (C) nil 38.44 35.00 
U. 8. Smelting, Ref. Mng.... 3.5 (C) 5.97 6.25 6.28 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber...... 7 (C) earls 11,83 18.80 
International Paper .......... 7 (C) 12.58 11,31 7.42 


C—Cumulative, N—Non-cumulative. f Cumulative up to 5%. 
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New Mexico Comes to the Fore 
as d PETROLEUM PRODUCER 


OW that west Texas had been 

established as one of the greatest 

crude oil producing regions of 
the world, the next logical step in the 
extension of production is into south- 
eastern New Mexico, the borders of 
which at this point form a right angle 
cutting directly into the west Texas 
district. 

The State of New Mexico has a total 
area of approximately 78,000,000 acres, 
of which roughly one-third, or 26,000,- 
000 acres, is regarded as possible oil- 
producing territory. West Texas com- 
prises an area of about 35,000,000 
acres, while the entire State of Okla- 
homa contains about 44,000,000 acres. 

Despite the large area of New Mexi- 
co, only about 75 wells are drilling in 
the whole State at present, as against 
about 250 in west Texas and 770 in 
Oklahoma. It is estimated that in a 
general way only 3% or 4% of the 
whole possible producing area of New 
Mexico is under development. 

Oil development in New Mexico is 
following two different lines, one be- 
ginning in the extreme northwest por- 
tion and extending south, the other be- 
ginning at the extreme southeast cor- 
ner and extending north. 
In the northwest the ele- 
vation is generally above 
5,000 feet, and the geology 
is somewhat similar to 
that of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In the south- 
eastern part of the state, 
the elevation is between 
8,000 and 4,000 feet and 
the geology is similar to 
that of west Texas in 
which, as is well known, 
prolific oil fields occur. 
The northwest and south- 
east portions of the State 
are divided by the south- 
ern ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 


Southeastern New Mexico 


Most of the development now under 
way in Lea and Eddy Counties, south- 
eastern New Mexico, (see map), is 
based on the theory that the Permian 
basin, from which practically all of the 
west Texas production is supposed to 
be coming, extends across the border 
into New Mexico from Winkler County, 
Texas. In Winkler County, about 30 
miles south of the border, the Hen- 
dricks field is located. This is sup- 
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posed to be one of the most prolific 
fields in west Texas, although due to 
pro-ration, a fair test over a long 
period has never been made. 

In an effort to uncover a new field of 
the type of Hendricks, leading oper- 
ators have been carrying on develop- 
ment in Lea County, New Mexico, for 
about a year. Due to the depths to 
which wells have gone, most of the 
completions have occurred within the 
last four or five months, although one 
or two were longer ago than that. 


Important Producers 


One of the first favorable comple- 
tions drilled on the prevailing theory 
was the No. 1 Rhoades, of the Texas 
Co., which came in during November, 
1927, with an estimated producton of 
20 barrels of oil and 40,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day at a depth of 3,160 
feet. Other important wells completed 
since then include Gulf Oil Corp.’s No. 
1 Ramsey, producing a small amount 
of oil and 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily, from 3,244 feet; Empire Gas & 
Fuel Co.’s No. 1 State, estimated good 
for 150 barrels of oil and a small 


DJACENT to the great petroleum produc- 

ing fields of West Texas, and Oklahoma, 

the State of New Mexico presents startling 

potentialities as a future source of oil and gas. 

With no more than 4% of possible producing 

area exploited thus far it holds promise of 
increasing activity and importance. 


amount of gas at 3,834 feet, and Mar- 
land Oil Co.’s No. 1 Eaves, producing 
some oil and 50,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas. One of the most recent and im- 
portant strikes in Lea Country is that 
of the Midwest Refining Co. in its No. 
1 State, which is estimated flowing at 
the rate of 500 barrels of oil daily and 
a small quantity of gas at 4,203 feet. 
The latter well is almost on the New 
Mexico-Texas border, about forty miles 
north of the Hendricks pool. 

In Eddy County, adjoining Lea to 
the west, one of the most important re- 
cent completions is Getty Oil Co.’s No. 


3 Rawson, flowing 400 barrels daily 
from only 1,396 feet. 

The Artesia pool, located in the 
north central portion of Eddy County, 
about 20 miles north of the Getty well, 
is one of the oldest pools in New Mex- 
ico, and was discovered before any in- 
tensive development had occurred in 
west Texas. The pool is somewhat 
apart from present development. It is 
producing about 1,000 barrels of oil 
daily from a large number of small 
wells. The field is controlled by the 
Continental Oil Co., which has a re- 
finery at the town of Artesia, and the 
necessary pipe line connections. 

Development in Lea County appears 
to bear a close similarity with that in 
the Hendricks pool. Wells range from 
3,200 to 4,200 feet in depth and the 
surface elevation above sea _ level 
ranges from 3,500 to 4,000 feet. In 
the Hendricks pool wells run around 
3,000 feet in depth and the surface ele- 
vation is about 3,500 feet. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the wells in Lea 
County are tapping the same producing 
horizon as those in the Hendricks field, 
from which 10,000 to 45,000-barrel 
wells are obtained. 

Drilling operations in 
southeastern New Mexico 
tend northward from Lea 
and Eddy Counties. Some 
work is being done in the 
extreme northeastern por- 
tion of the State, on a 
line westward from the 
Panhandle field of Texas. 


Large Interests 


The Marland Oil Co. is 
believed to be one of the 
largest holders of oil 
leases in southeastern 
; New Mexico, being cred- 
ited with approximately 400,000 acres. 
The company is also the most active 
operator, having completed one of the 
most promising wells to date and hav- 
ing at the present time approximately 
ten wells in process of drilling. The 
Standard Oil Co. of California has ac- 
quired a one-fourth interest in the 
Marland acreage. 

Other large holders of acreage in- 
clude, besides those whose wells have 
been listed, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Ohio Oil Co., Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil Co. and Skelly Oil. Naturally, 
it would be impossible to name all the 
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large holders of acreage in the state. 

The transportation problem for oil 
produced in southeastern New Mexico 
would be comparatively simple. In the 
event of large production it would only 
be necessary to extend existing pipe 
lines thirty to fifty miles northward 
from the Hendricks pool, and a direct 
connection with Texas Gulf Coast ter- 
minals would be had. 


Northwestern New Mexico 


The situation and outlook in north- 
western New Mexico is radically dif- 
ferent from that which has just been 
described. Development here represents 
more an extension from the Salt Creek 
field of Wyoming, and the Florence 


western New Mexico. The Midwest 
Refining Co. has also been an impor- 
tant factor in its development. These 
and other companies have been en- 
gaged for some time in an effort to 
extend production south and southeast 
of the Rattlesnake, Table Mesa and 
Hogback fields, as far as McKinley 
County. Considerable drilling has also 
been done in Valencia and Torrance 
Counties. ; 

The possibilities for oil production in 
northwestern New- Mexico are largely 
in the Cretaceous formations, an en- 
tirely different geologic age than the 
formations in southeastern New Mex- 
ico. In many wells which have been 
drilled attempt has been made to reach 
the Dakota sand, which is estimated 


two operations at the present time. 

The Midwest Refining Co. recently 
started a new test on a structure in 
southern San Juan County, near the 
McKinley County line. Two interest- 
ing showings were reported at 700 and 
880 feet. The well is now drilling at 
about 2,000 feet. Other operators have 
started two additional tests in the dis- 
trict. 

Thus, while actual results so far in 
northwestern New Mexico, aside from 
the extreme northwestern corner of 
San Juan County, have been disap- 
pointing, operators have been encour- 
aged by favorable showings of high 
grade oil in many tests in San Juan, 
McKinley and Valencia Counties. This 
part of the State has not attracted 
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the State is typic- 
ally mountainous, 
with a surface 
elevation of over 
5,000 feet. 

The production 
of oil that has 
been obtained in 
San Juan County, 
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the extreme north- 
western country is 
of the highest 
grade produced, 
ranging from 60 
to over 70 gravity. 
The wells are 
mostly small, but 
production is ob- 
tained from sands 
from 700 to 1,000 
feet below the sur- 
face, and opera- 
tion of these wells 
is reported to be 
highly _ profitable. 
The main stimulus 
to development in 
northwestern New 
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nental Oil Co., 
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Co., Producers & 
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land holding is be- 
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large land holdings 
in McKinley Coun- 
ty. Two wells are 
drilling on the 
Valencia tract of 
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so much as high 
grade oil produc- 
tion from wells which produce from 
shallow depths and maintain their out- 
put over a long period of time. 

The Rattlesnake field, in northwest- 
ern San Juan County, is actually pro- 
ducing about 400 barrels a day, but 
has a potential yield of 4,000 to 5,000 
barrels:a day. The field is owned 
jointly by the Continental Oil Co. and 
Santa Fe Corp. The Continental also 
controls the Table Mesa field, nearby, 
which is producing on a restricted basis 
about 200 barrels a day. The Midwest 
Refining Co. controls the Hogback 
pool, which produces 500 barrels a day. 
All three fields are connected by pipe 
line with the refinery of the Conti- 
nental Oil Co. at Farmington, in San 
Juan, County and with the Atchison 
railroad at Gallup, ninety-five miles 
South. 

The Continental Oil Co. has been one 
of the most active operators in north- 
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to be 4,000 feet or more below the 
surface at this point. This is one 
of the important producing sands of 
the famous Salt Creek field of 
Wyoming. 


A False Alarm 


About two years ago considerable 
excitement was caused by a_ well 
brought in by the Midwest Refining 
Co. in McKinley County. It was rated 
originally at 200 barrels daily from 
1,600 feet, but on further test was 
found not to be a commercial producer. 
As a result of the showing made, how- 
ever, twenty or more wells were drilled 
by various operators. Many of them 
had encouraging showings but the ma- 
jority found water in the sands where 
oil was expected. Several were made 
deep tests without result. Drilling in 
the field has now dwindled to one or 


Arizona company. 

One fact attracts 
the practical oil man who studies the 
development throughout the State of 
New Mexico. Most of the work so far 
has been based on thorough geologic 
study. Little wildcatting of the hap- 
hazard variety has been done. While 
this has probably placed development 
on a more conservative and less spec- 
tacular basis, it is believed that less 
money will have to be spent in putting 
the State on a major producing basis. 

New Mexico, as a whole, but espe- 
cially the northwestern part, is more 
remote from areas of heavy oil con- 
sumption than Oklahoma and Texas. 
With the two latter States producing 
at a record rate, it is natural that the 
development of New Mexico should have 
been rather slow. However, it is be- 
lieved that once the production situa- 
tion in the oil industry as a whole has 
righted itself, activity in New Mexico 
will show a very substantial increase. 
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This department is the contri- 
bution of The Magazine of 
Wall Street to the financial 
education of the nation’s pres- 
ent and future investors and 
business executives. 


Through this medium we ex- 
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tend to our subscribers an op- 
portunity to assist us in spreading the doctrine of safe 


and sound investment by using these pages as a practical 
guide to financial success in their own homes and offices. 


cA Personal Obligation 


VERYONE who is an investor, or even 

a potential investor, is materially con- 

cerned in the policies of government, 
national, state and local. A change in 
the laws affecting immigration for exam- 
ple, has a direct bearing on the labor 
market, which in turn is a factor in the 
cost of operation or production in various 
industries. In like manner, tariff legisla- 
tion or trade regulation, merger restrictions 
or tax revisions, whether individual or cor- 
porate, are forces affecting business as a 
whole and find even more definite reflection 
of either a favorable or an unfavorable 
nature in the affairs of individual compa- 
nies, in which the investor, by virtue of his 
security holdings, is a partner. 

Whole industries may be brought into 
being as a result of legislation, and, by the 
same token, others may be doomed to ex- 
tinction. Competition in home markets, or 
for the broader trade of the world, may be 
fostered or alleviated through trade restric- 
tions, a foreign policy or regulatory acts 
controlling production. Consider the effect 
on railroad securities if the most liberal 
policy was adopted in regard to consolida- 
tions; or in the opposite case, if an arbi- 
trery stand against them was taken. Im- 


agine the changes which might be wrought 
by a higher or lower import duty on raw 
sugar. 

Even the investor whose holdings are no 
more extensive than ownership of his home 
or a few building and loan shares is in- 
volved in the policy of governing bodies. In 
state or local government there is the mat- 
ter of taxation, which is a direct reflection 
of the expenditures made by these bodies, 
or the efficiency and economy with which 
they transact public business. Zoning of 
towns, cities and villages to provide for 
future growth and expansion, with suitable 
definition of residential, commercial and 
industrial territory is becoming the order 
of the day. It is a sound procedure if 
ably done, but connotes some radical re- 
visions of realty values and mortgage pros- 
pects. 

Political platforms to the contrary, the 
course pursued and the results achieved by 
any government, national or local, largely 
devolves upon the men we elect to office. 

Hence, anyone engaged in building a fu- 
ture income, has something personally at 
stake in the forthcoming election. It be- 
comes a matter of safeguarding interests, 
as well as a civic obligation, to vote. 








“Intelligent: Use of Present Income 


Will Assure Financial Independence.” 
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‘Che Story of a Successful 


I; nvestor 


How an Adverse Beginning Served 
as a Basis for a Sound Policy 


By JOSEPH CONRAD BECHTOLD 


OME years ago when I first began 
to work, fortune decreed that I 
work with a man _ considerably 
older than myself. We were the inside 
force, or the shipping and receiving 
clerks for a small wholesale carpet job- 
ber in the then middle west. Our work 
was of such a nature that we had 
ample time daily to rest and chat. 
During these spare moments my boss 
would relate to me how much money 
he would have made if he had bought 
twenty-five or fifty shares of this or 
that standard stock, a year or even six 
months earlier. Daily he watched the 
market reports and always claimed to 
be able to forecast what the proper 
stocks were to buy to make a profit. 
However, when he died some time later, 
he left only a small mortgaged cottage 
to his wife and family. 
Those were the days when just the 
thought of Financial Independence at 
the age of fifty, fired my young en- 











DOLLARS 


thusiasm. It was also the time 
I awakened to the fact that more 
than pencil, paper and talk was 
necessary to become financially 
independent. Though young, I 
decided that my boss did not pos- 
sess the most essential element 
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to success, which was—action. If 
my co-worker had put his calculations 
into effect he probably would not have 
died with the mortgage on his little 
cottage. 


A False Start 


Like many others, who, I presume, 
are unschooled in the necessary knowl- 
edge of saving money, I began to invest 
my few hard earned dollars in oil 
stocks, miscellaneous low-priced indus- 
trials and stocks of a highly specula- 
tive nature, which unquestionably 
proved to be tooth-cutting experience 
in the field of investment. Extrava- 


gant statements as to enormous divi- 
dends soon began to pan out less favor- 
ably and gradually I saw my so-called 
investments dwindle and disappear; 
the shock of which temporarily placed 
my head in the ethereal atmosphere. 
Everything that goes up must come 
down, and my case unquestionably also 
came under the category of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s theory, for I came down with 
a terrific thud, that indubitably awoke 
me to new consciousness regarding 
money matters. Full of ambition and 
with determination I began my saving 
and economizing anew and resolved to 
(Please turn to page 76) 





BYFI’S INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


IS Revised BYFI Recommendation Table is intended primarily to serve as a constant guide to inexperi- 
enced investors through the early stages of their income building program. On the left is outlined the 
advantages and disadvantages of each of the three principal mediums for accumulating investment princi- 


pal through regular savings. 


suitable for the employment of sums accumulated through savings. 
‘utented for a permanent investment, and, as such, will ultimately provide a sound backlog of 


listed, are 


On the right is presented a progressive tabulation of investment securities 
These issues, if purchased in the order 


income producing securities, affording safety of principal, fair return, and offering the protection of diversity. 
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Accumulating Savings First Investments 
1. SAVINGS BANKS. A convenient depository P 
for the accumulation of regular or inter- —— Yield 
mittent savings at compound interest. Security rice % 
Funds always available and may be with- 1. Illinois Central 
drawn as soon as they reach suitable pro- 40-year 4%%s, 1966 ......... 100 4.7 
portions for employment in more profitable 2. Public Service Elec. & Gas 
medium. Ist & Ref. 5s, 1965 ......... 1054.7 
3. Standard Oil of N. Y. 
2. SHARES OF WELL MANAGED BUILDING oS 6 UY ae ere 96 4.7 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS gs them- 4. Western Pacific 
selves be classed as investments but also F 1st 5s, 1946 99 5.1 
serve as convenient, long range (10 to 12 “aah Oa Sie ae dl : 
years) mediums for the accumulation of 5. Youngstown Sheet & Tube . 
savings. Through regular monthly pay- ist S.F. “A” Se 1978: ....... 100% 5.0 
ments this form of savings also possesses 6. New York Steam 
the element of gentle compulsion. BOG REED cieialh-cisss-ciaw's 108% 5.3 
7. Chesapeake Corp. ‘ 
3. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE is recommended Conv, Coll. 5s, 1947 ........ 99 5.1 
as a means of securing insurance protec- 8. Associated Dry Goods 
tion at the same time accumulating funds pe a eee 102 5.9 
to be available at some future date. Also 9. Hudson & Manhattan 
possesses merit of regularity in saving but . Conv. 5% Pfd 85 
in view of small. return, should not occupy . pha ci oe ee ee 6.1 
too large a nlace in the accumulating pro- 10. Southern Pacific 
SS. Se ee eee ee 122 4.9 
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“Weak Loints in the Renter's Arguments 


A Home Owner Takes Issue 
with “The Case for the Renter” 


By JAMES B. MORMAN 


GAIN the question arises: Shall we pay rent or own 

a home? In the BYFI section of THE MAGAZINE OF 

WALL STREET, issue of October 6, 1928, Mr. Hadley 
McConnel expresses his ardent views as a renter. He ad- 
vances three arguments in favor of renting: (1) The kind 
of business in which one is engaged may determine whether 
one should rent or own a home; (2) that declining rents 
tend to benefit the renter; and (3) that some renters can 
invest their capital more profitably than in the purchase 
of a home. 

On these points Mr. McConnell does not stand alone. 
Similar arguments have been advanced before by Mr. Ar- 
thur Millard and by other renters. I feel, however, that 
the arguments in support of renting as against owning a 
home can be satisfactorily answered. And in this conclu- 
sion I do not stand alone either. For, on page 1036 of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET of October 8, 1927, Mr. C. L. 
Cleaver expresses his firm conviction that there are weak 
points in the renter’s arguments, but that he does not feel 
competent to refute them. Nevertheless, he would like to 
have these arguments answered, for he says: 

“No doubt some of your BYFI readers who are mathe- 
matically inclined will submit a financial case that will re- 
sult in a verdict in favor of Mr. Home Owner.” 

I believe, however, that there are more than financial 
errors in a renter’s arguments. With a view of finding 
and pointing out those errors to the readers of the BYFI 
Department, I have carefully studied what renters have 
to say in justification of their practice of renting a home 
even when the possibility of buying a home is open to them. 
The sources of information are articles in THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET, so that their importance cannot be ques- 
tioned while their authenticity can readily be ascertained 
by adherents to either side of the home owning or home 
renting problem. 

There are thousands of families, particularly in large 
cities, who will never be other than renters for financial 
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reasons alone. The actual income of those families neces- 
sitates their living in very restricted quarters, with little 
or no prospects of improvement. The total number of such 
families make a mighty host in the largest cities of the 
United States. They belong to that class which lives close 
to the margin of a bare subsistence which includes not 
only the type of shelter, but the amount and character of 
the other necessaries of life—food, clothing and fuel. A 
slight improvement in rented “home” conditions is the 
highest dwelling accommodations for which they can live 
in hope, while owning a home would seem to them a finan- 
cial dream practically impossible of realization. Any argu- 
ments for or against renting or owning a home as under- 
stood by the readers of BYFI are not intended for families 
so situated. 


The Error of Greater Economy 


But there are hundreds of other families who could, by 
becoming commuters, live in the suburbs of the largest 
cities, or who now live in smaller cities or in towns, that 
continue to rent apartments or a house rather than buy 
a home of their own. Possibly many of them have not 
given much thought to this subject, or have been inclined 
to think that renting is more economical than owning a 
home, and it is to this class my remarks are particularly 
addressed. 

As a matter of fact the most common contention of 
renters is that interest on the investment, taxes, insur- 
ance, upkeep and other incidental expenses involved in own- 
ing a home make a larger drain on income than the mere 
payment of rent. Sometimes this contention is openly 
stated while at other times it is simply assumed. My 
answer is a great big question mark. It has not proven 
so in my experience, and I have rented two homes and 
owned two homes. We occupied our first owned home for 


twenty years at an average saving as compared with rent- 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Home Owning 





ing of approximately $60 a year, or a net gain with inter- 
est of $1,780. But when we had attained a modest finan- 
cial independence and prepared to remove to another state, 
this home was sold for $3,400 more than it cost us twenty 
years before. The total gain, therefore, was $5,180. 

Our present home has now been owned for more than 
three years and actual records of expenditures show a sav- 
ing over renting of at least $100 a year. While this does 
not seem a large sum, it is substantial enough to prove 
that the belief or contention of renters that it is cheaper 
to pay rent than to own a home is not borne out in our 
case. Our present home is shown in the accompanying 
photo. 

Another strong argument against renters is derived from 
the experience of those who own apartment buildings and 
houses for renting to others. These landlords fix the amount 
of rents on the basis of an income of not less than 6% a 
year. This income to a landlord is net of all anticipated 
annual charges against a rented apartment or dwelling 
house and necessarily includes, therefore, taxes, insurance 
and maintenance costs attached to keeping the rented prop- 
erty in good condition. So far as these outlays are con- 
cerned, a party who rents is no better off than one who 
owns a home. They are all necessary elements in the cost 
of shelter. But if a landlord gets an income of more than 
6%, the excess that a renter thereby pays is the financial 
difference that he would save if he owned the home instead 
of renting it. Landlords are not in that kind of business 
to help anyone except themselves, and a tenant is simply 
deceiving himself if he thinks he is paying less for the 
cost of shelter because he does not itemize the fixed charges 
which his monthly “rent” generally includes. 

Of course it must be conceded that there are exceptions 
to every rule even in the matter of paying rent for home 
purposes. There have been times when the removal of 
business interests from a city or town, or the shift of popu- 
lation of a less desirable character, may depreciate the rent 
of apartments and dwelling houses below a 6% net income, 
in which case the cost of shelter on a rented home may be 
less than on a home that is owned. But these are very 
exceptional cases in the history of communities. 

The rule is that prop- 


would be more than the $840 a year rent they pay with 
everything but lights and furniture included. So the home 
must wait.” 

This is not a comparison as to whether or not it would 
be cheaper for this young couple to rent or to own the 
house they were occupying, but whether or not they had 
saved enough to finance the kind of home they really 
wanted. 

When critically examined, the paragraph quoted is not 
an argument in favor of renting at all. The plain implication 
is that sooner or later they intend to become owners; but, 
until they can build a $10,000 house, “the home must wait.” 
This view is also borne out in a subsequent paragraph 
wherein it is stated that “they have a $500 equity in a 
residence lot which is worth more than the purchase price.” 

This young couple, then, were not only buying a residen- 
tial lot from savings, but it had already enhanced in value 
so that they were reaping the reward of the unearned in- 
crement. They were renters for the time being merely 
because they did not see their way clear to finance the 
kind of home that suited their tastes and prospective fu- 
ture income. Their goal was clearly home owning and they 
offer not the slightest argument in favor of renting. 

Another comparison totally invalid as to its bearing on 
the home-owning and home-renting problem is that made 
by Mr. Arthur Millard in the issue of October 8, 1927. 
After relating an instance of depreciation in the value of 
rented homes, in one of which he resided, because of a cer- 
tain shift in population, he goes on to say: 

“Assume, however, that the investment in a home would 
remain unimpaired and pay the 8% that real-estate owners 
hope to get out of a well-placed investment, would I have 
been better off by directing funds into such an investment 
than into paying rent? From my own experience that ques- 
tion can be best answered by stating how I used the few 
thousand dollars that otherwise would have gone into a 
home investment.” 

A close scrutiny of that statement, however, shows that 
it is not a comparison at all of renting vs. owning a home, 
but it is merely a question whether the writer would have 
been better off had he invested money in a home rather 
than in some other se- 
curities in which he did 





erty values increase 
under the normal de- 
velopment of residen- 
tial areas and owners 
generally reap an in- 
creased return from the 
unearned increment. A 
renter never has this 
prospect in view. When 
all things are consid- 
ered, therefore, it is a 
gratuitous assumption 
to affirm that it is more 
economical to pay rent 
than to own a home. 





An Invalid Comparison 


In favoring renting 
vs. owning a home, 
some writers make the 
mistake of comparing 
the rent paid on a less valuable residence than is con- 
templated in case of buying a home. One instance of this 
kind of comparison appears on page 405, issue of July 2, 
1927, where this statement is made concerning two young 
people who had started out on the road of home making: 

“Owning a home, they say, is like owning a security-—it 
must be good and it must be marketable. Such a home in 
their city would cost $10,000 at the least if they built it 
themselves—more if bought ready-built. Interest on this 
amount with heat, fuel, repairs, taxes, depreciation, etc., 
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Present home of the author 


invest. That is not in 
point to the question. 
Money paid as rent is 
an expenditure for shel- 
ter and not an invest- 
ment. Rent money 
never has any invest- 
ment possibilities so 
far as he who pays it 
is concerned. After 
the termination of his 
two-year lease, Mr. 
Millard did not have 
one cent of his rent 
money to invest. The 
money he did invest 
was derived from his 
income and not from 
rent. The latter went 
into the hands of his 
landlord. That is al- 
ways the case, and no renter ever again sees a dollar of it 
for home investment purposes. The comparison quoted 
above, therefore, does not come within the scope of the 
problem of renting vs. owning a home. 


The Error of Misunderstanding 
The arguments set forth in Mr. Millard’s article in defense 


of renting are based on the following propositions: (1) 
(Please turn to page 85) 
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Shall Life Insurance Proceeds Be Made 
Payable to &state or a Named Beneficiary? 


Other Interesting Life Insurance Queries Answered 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


Insurance Editor: 


I should be glad to have you give me information on the 


following insurance problem. 


A young man 32 years old, married, has two boys 8 and 7. 
His income is about $12,000 per year. Estimated worth $200,- 
000, of which $25,000 is invested in real estate and the balance 


in bank stocks. 


At present carries $40,000 insurance of which 


the beneficiary is one son to the extent of $5,000, and the estate 


is the beneficiary of the balance. 


All but $5,000 of the insur- 


ance is on the 20 limited payment plan. Yearly living expenses 


(about) $6,000. Besides the wife and two sons, he 


has a sister 


whom he should like to provide for in a limited way. No other 


dependents. 


How much insurance should he carry? and what kind of in- 


surance should he have. 


Is the insurance now carried, on the 


right plan. Premiums at present about $1,300 annually. 


G. E. 


OU are carrying your life insurance on a good plan—20 Pay- 


ment—and I assume with first grade institutions. 


You real- 


ize, of course, that the proceeds of your policies represent im- 
mediate cash in the estate when claim is made by death of the in- 
sured. They provide funds to meet the usual sickness and funeral 
expenses of the insured, and give an income to the family during the 
period of readjustment following the death of the breadwinner. You 
are therefore wise in building up your life insurance, giving an in- 
come to the family during the settlement of the rest of the estate. 
Moreover, it prevents any possible loss from forced liquidation of 
your real estate holdings and other investments which frequently 
occurs when securities in an estate must be quickly disposed of. 

The greater part of your life insurance is payable to “Estate.” 
Life insurance to the extent of $40,000 is free from inheritance tax 
when payable to a named beneficiary, and it is probable that with a 
broadening of the laws in the near future a much greater amount will 


be free from taxation. However, when 
made payable to “Estate” the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy are subject 
to tax. Furthermore, these proceeds 
must be administered by an admins- 
trator or executor, necessitating delay 
and inconvenience in supplying funds 
for family needs meantime. We would 
suggest thet you name your specific 
beneficiary in the policies for these rea- 
sons. 

You will better vizualize the amount 
of life insurance you need by viewing 
it in the light of income it will yield 
to the beneficiary. You should leave 
a policy of $5,000—possibly $10,000— 
payable in a lump sum to meet the 
expenses incident to the period when a 
claim is made by death. The remain- 
der of the insurance which is payable 
to your wife could with advantage be 
left as income, either for a term of 
years or, preferably, for life. This will 
definitely guarantee a regular income 
payable at stated intervals, quite aside 
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from the revenue from the other estate 
holdings. 

Life insurance made payable to your 
sons could with propriety be paid to 
them as income for a term of years, 
or paid in a lump sum at such age as 
you consider advisable—say, age 21, 
25, or 28. 

For the sister a life insurance policy 
with proceeds paid in instalments for 
life would also be appropriate. 

At age 32 a young man could ad- 
vantageously consider the 30 payment 
life plan, under which premiums would 
be payable during those years when his 
income would normally be ascending to 
its peak, while these obligations would 
cease at age 62 when he would prob- 
ably still be active in business but 
would prefer to cease paying life in- 
surance premiums. 

I observe in reading over this letter 
that I have assumed that your inquiry 
concerns your own life insurance mat- 


ters. However, if this is not the case, 
the information meets the circum- 
stances outlined in your inquiry. 





Responsibility of Canadian Insur- 
ance Company 
Insurance Editor: 

As one of your readers, I should like to ask 
a favor. 

One of my prospects has raised the question 
as to the “responsibility of a Canadian Life insur. 
ance company in connection with the United 
States policyholders, in case of war or any 
other differences between the two countries.” 

He is very well pleased with the Canadian Co, 
in particular question in every way but would 
appreciate the opinion of some authority outside 
of the insurance field. It is possible that this 
man may write to you in this regard. Would 
you be so kind as to give me a letter voicing 
your opinion of this matter, and if he should 
write to you, would you also give your opinion 
to him. I am enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for your reply. 

Sincerely, 
ic. a. a. 


The possibility of a war occurring 
between the United States and Canada 
seems to us so remote it is almost need- 
less to dwell on the subject. But in 
the interest of satisfying your client, 
if we assume that such conditions 
might obtain, the United States policy- 
holders of Canadian companies would 
have no cause for anxiety regarding 
their insurance proceeds. 

Under the laws, Canadian life insur- 
ance companies operating in this coun- 
try must maintain special reserves in 
the United States for their policies is- 
sued to clients here. These reserves 
are sufficient to safeguard policyhold- 
ers’ interests not only in normal times, 
but in event of such unforeseen con- 
tingencies arising as mentioned by 
your client. 

We might add that in the case of the 
particular company you mention it not 
only meets the specified requirements 
in the matter of reserves, but the com- 
pany has in addition a very large 
amount of assets in the United States. 

We have not received an inquiry 
from your client, but if he writes we 
shall be very happy to advise him re- 
garding the question he has raised. 





Providing for Settlement 


Insurance Editor: 
Thank you for your recent letter giving par- 
ticulars and advice on my insurance problem, 
Everything seems clear now except the matter 
of final payment. If I live the full 25 years 
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and more, it seems to me that the sum should be 
| paid in full, as with wider experience and under 
> conditions then existing, I will be able to use 


the money to advantage at that time. How is 
the standard settlement made of, say $8,000? 
over a term of years or for the life of the 


beneficiary? 


Wceuld the $8,000 be paid in equal parts of 


> $1,000 per annum for eight years (this ts really 
' Tess than $8,000 in a lump sum) or would 


ny 
the earned income of the $8,000 invested, be paid? 
Your explanation of these points would be 


appreciated. H.S. 


If you take a 25 Payment Life policy 
it provides that premiums cease in the 
25th year (or earlier, of course, if 
death occurs prior to the end of the 
specified period). After paying premi- 
ums for 25 years you would have a 
paid-up policy for $10,000 (assuming 
that to be the amount you apply for) 
payable to your beneficiary on claim 
by your death. You could of course 
take the cash surrender value yourself 
in the 25th year, but this would be 
much less than the face amount of the 
policy on a Limited Payment plan. 
The amount of the cash, loan, and sur- 
render value for each year is specified 
in the policy contract. 

I suggested that the greater portion 
of the policy for $10,000 be left to your 
beneficiary as income because it would 
relieve her of the necessity of seeking 
investments for this fund and would 
guarantee a regular specified income. 
This can best be provided by having 
the proceeds paid to the beneficiary 
“for 20 years certain and life there- 
after.” This means that the income 
will be paid to her as long as she lives 
and will in any case be paid for 20 
years certain. Thus, if she dies after 
having received the income for 10 
years, the remaining 10 years’ income, 
or its equivalent in a lump sum, would 
be paid to her estate. 

The amount of the income depends 
upon the age of the beneficiary when 
claim is made by the insured’s death. 
On a $10,000 policy with proceeds paid 
as an annual income, if the age of the 
beneficiary were 45 when the proceeds 
were payable, the annual installment 
would be approximately $565; at age 
50, about $595. These income payments 
would be increased by interest at the 
guaranteed rate (in your company) of 
344% per annum together with such 
additional interest as might be appor- 
tioned annually by their Board of 
Directors. 





Incontestability 


Insurance Editor: 

Is there an Old Line Company which offers 
a policy that ss incontestable after two years 
in effect éf written in the State of Illinois? I 
understand that the insurance law in Illinois 
makes any pclicy written in the state incontest- 
able after it has been in force one year. 

Incontestable, 


In regard to incontestability clause 
—the Illinois law permits a two-year 
clause to be in policy providing for in- 
contestability of policy “after it shall 

(Please turn to page 91) 
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Still “Gime to “Win a 
Gash Prize for Ghristmas 


Lists close on Byfi’s prize story contest 


November 30, 1928 


FIRST PRIZE SECOND PRIZE THIRD PRIZE 
$75 $50 $25 


For the Best Story on An Investment Program 


Here is a subject to which every BYFI reader has 
given thought and consideration. It is intentionally a 
broad topic so designed to include the widest range of 
experience. The program may be an actual personal 
record which has proved satisfactory; or may be a 
theoretical plan devised by the writer. It may take the 
form of an investment program for a professional man, 
a business man, an artisan, a widow, bachelor, farmer, 
business woman, etc.: or for the man with a growing 
family or an elderly couple. Again, the occupation or 
station in life may be disregarded, and the subject 
made to fit various sized incomes. The program 
should not confine itself entirely to security investment ; 
real estate, life insurance, building and loan and home 
buying may all find a place in a broad scheme. In 
short, the possibilities are many, and any angle of the 
subject may win a prize. The objective is a story of 
general interest and appeal. 


Rules of the Contest 


The contest is open to all whether or not you are a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes will be awarded for the best stories, judged, by the 
BYFI editor, on the basis of originality of discussion, general 
interest and practical value. 


The first prize, as indicated above, will be $75.00, the second 
$50.00 and the third $25.00. 


Stories which do not win prizes but which are deemed suit- 
able for publication will be paid for at regular rates when they 
appear in print. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten form, 
marked for the attention of the Prize Contest Editor not later 
than Friday, November 30, 1928. 

No space limitations aré imposed, but brevity is a desirable 
quality and articles of more than 2,000 words are seldom 
adaptable for publication in this department. 
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INDUSTRY CONTINUES HicH LEVEL 


General Situation Promising Although Unseasonable | 
Weather Impedes Progress—More Activity in Laggard 
Lines—Conditions Greatly Improved Over Year Ago 


























STEEL THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
: , STEEL—Operations continue at a high level, reaching 88% 
Prices Firmer of capacity as compared with the peak of 91% witnessed 


earlier in the year. Demand is holding up well and 


S in the previous quarter, the steel : ; ’ Ip. 
heavier railroad buying should prove a sustaining factor. 


industry continues its high rate 























of activity, a remarkable showing A seasonal downturn in activity, however, is to be ex- 
in view of the conditions which ordi- pected as a normal occurrence. 
ld might eee ie — —— METALS—Smaller supplies and a resumption of large scale 
end sine ‘of the nat In ‘ame of buying are responsible for further advance in copper 
precedent, that presidential election price to 154 cents. Unless production shows consider- 
years more often than not cast a great able expansion a 16-cent level for the red metal is likely | 
deal of uncertainty over the industrial to be attained shortly. Lead and zinc are steady. 
horizon, there has been little to indi- PETROLEUM—Although consumption is not as large as in 
cate that the forthcoming election has warmer months, gasoline demand is satisfactory, but 
—— _ a ord ould prices have receded somewhat as a result of decline. 
A ceamaniiie titling esuher Daily average crude oil production is around the high 
and December, it is not improbable point for the year. Leading refiners report substantial 
that the fourth quarter will witness a gains in earnings. 
high level of operations in comparison AUTOMOBILES—Motor car production in September 
with similar periods. In a number of totalled 413,722 cars, a decline of 47,634 cars from the 
cases bookings far exceed shipments preceding month. A number of producers are at ca- 
= teat met igrnag vm ts ml pacity and popular makes are still meeting excellent de- 
iavenen the canutie of which are mand. Ford is steadily increasing production and a 
( AG Ge napettd new record for the industry is practically assured. 
COTTON—Total number of bales consumed in September 
—_ — rons was 492,221 as against 526,729 in August and 627,744 
COMMODITIES* In September, 1927. A revision in the crop estimate to, 
(Bee footnote for Grades and under 14 million bales and larger trade buying were 
7 favorably refiected marketwise. 


MACHINERY—Buying of machine tools is of satisfactory 
volume throughout the country and a favorable trend is 
indicated for the balance of the year. Earnings to date 
are running ahead of last year; and leading companies 
undoubtedly will report substantial improvement for 
1928 as a whole. 








: 07% 0.10 

ae om ---- Be ‘ ; RAILROADS—Earnings of 185 railroads for eight months 
Rubber (18)... 0. ended August showed a gain of nearly 9 million dollars 
Tobacco (14)... 012 0. as compared with the same period in 1927. This was 
Surer (16) 1... 0.08% 0. : accomplished largely through lowering of operating ex- 
Paper (17)... 40.08% 0 ; =. “agp traffic movement from increased coal 

ea ines j shipments and sustained industrial activity are also 
ri 20. initia inant favorable factors. 
Basle Valley » © pee toms (8) Electrolytic, TIRES—Tire shipments of all makes are establishing new 
bi (6) Pittsburgh steam mine run, 3 records, with production at unprecedented levels. Lead- 

; * org, . r und; ; 2 eue 

oS te hk tow Seat, 6 or Coe ing manufacturers are in stronger position after read- 
(8) No.2 Yellow, New Tock, © per, bushel: justment of inventory losses resulting from severe slump 
Heavies, Chicago, e. por 1b.: (11) Bio, 1 No. in crude rubber. 
» Spot, c, per id.; id : 
c. por ib.: (18) Ohio,, elaine, unwashed, SUMMARY—Healthy state of industry remains unchanged, 
tacky, e . oD : 4 although vagaries of weather are reflected in impercepti- 
vp ya fe ble slowing up in some sections. Trade response to in- 
Ib.; (28) Fellow pine boards, f. 0. dD. $ creased activity in most lines, however, is encouraging. 
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THE HODSON GROUP 
of SMALL LOAN COMPANIES 








224 Seal i Loan eo 1n192 Cities 


—are shown on the map above. lished 35 years ago, have always 


Companies in this group have LH 21 States specialized in offerings in the 








transacted since January 1, 1914, financial field. As pioneerinvestment 
a total loan business of approximately $150,- = bankers in the small lan field, we have placed 
000,000 and will do a business during 1928 of sound securities, through distributors through- 
approximately $50,000,000. out the country, with many thousands of con- 


The Hopson Group includes four chain __ servative investors — individuals, organizations 
systems performing a necessary public service, and institutions. These offerings have included 
all financed by CLARENCE Hopson & Company __ bonds, preferred stocks and common stocks — 
Inc. They are a variety of securities in the small loan field, 
which in itself affords complete investment 
diversification. Bond interest and preferred 
stock dividends have been paid when due with- 
out a single exception; common stocks have paid 
substantial dividends. ‘ he oldest banking 
journal in America says: “‘T4is record has se. ldom 
Crarence Hopson & Company Inc., estab- — Been equalled in the entire history of American finance. 


mm ad: 
- ma) 


Our present offering is INDUSTRIAL BANKERS oF Amgrica Inc. 
units of one share Cumulative Preferred Stock and one share Common Stock 


a These units are recommended as an attractive investment, and on a \ 7 Y . “df 
At $ 140 Per Unit S camdioe dividend basis, as set forth in descriptive ok OW tel he 14% 


American Loan Company . business established igo2 
BenericiaL Loan Society . business established 1914 
CoLLaTERAL BANKERS INC. . business established 1921 
InpustriaL Bankers OF AMERICA INC. 
business established 1918 





PIONEER INVESTMENT BANKERS IN THE SMALL LOAN FIELD 














CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 Broapway - New York: EsTABLISHED 1893 INC, 
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The Personal Service Department en- 
ables you to adapt THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET to your personal problems. 
If you are a yearly subscriber, you are 


reasonable number of PERSONAL RE- 
PLIES BY MAIL OR WIRE on any se- 
curity in which you may be interested. 
The inquiries presented in each issue are 
7 only a few of the thousands currently re- 


us 
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RS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 


ceived and replied to. The use of this per- 
sonal inquiry service in conjunction with 
your subscription to the Magazine should 
help you to get hundreds or thousands of 
dollars of value from your $7.50 subscrip- 


OF CHARGE a 
tion. 


Inquiries cannot be received or an- 
swered by telephone nor can personal in- 
terviews be granted. Inquiries from non- 
subscribers of course will not be answered. 
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BUTTE COPPER & ZINC 


Do you regard Butte Copper & Zinc as a 
good speculation at the present market price? 
What is the increasing cost of copper likely to 
mean to this company? Has it any tations 
with one of the giants of the industry, such as 


Anaconda or Kennecott?—A. E. J., Hibbing, 


Minn, 

The mines of the Butte Copper & 
Zinc Company, which are located in 
the Butte section of Montana, produce 
zine, lead, manganese and some silver 
and copper. The Anaconda Copper Co. 
has a lease on the properties until 1931 
and net earnings from ore recovered 
are divided equally between the two 
companies. Earnings, during recent 
years left much to be desired, and 
profits of the company have suffered 
as a result of,extremely low metal 
prices. In addition, earnings were fur- 
ther reduced by large expenses in con- 
nection with development work and the 
installation of new machinery. Earn- 
ings last year were equal to only 10 
cents per share, compared with 32 cents 
per share in 1926 and 63 cents per 
share in 1925. No dividends have been 
paid since 1926. Due to the unfavor- 
able prices for zinc ore, the company 
in the current year has been concen- 
trating its efforts on the production of 
manganese, a policy which has ap- 
parently resulted favorably as earn- 
ings in the first six months to June 
30th, were equal to 15 cents per share 
as contrasted with 7 cents a share in 
the same period of 1927. Further im- 
provement is not unlikely, but at this 
time we are frank to state that the 
shares do not impress us as offering 
any particular appeal and we would 
prefer to avoic their purchase pending 
unmistakable evidence of sustained bet- 
terment. 





U. S. RUBBER 


What és the current outlook for U. S. Rubber, 
common? I have a tremendous loss on 200 shares 
of this stock bought in 1926 at 82. Do you think 
this is a good time to average down my buying 
price?—H. E. B., Phoenixville, Pa. 


We are frank to say that we regard 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 


We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


We 





l_ Be Brief. 


Write name and address plainly. 





Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privileges of the Personal 
Service Department should be guided by the following: 


2 Confine requests for an opinion to THREE SECURITIES ONLY. 
3 Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 
4 








the common stock of the United States 
Rubber Co. as being primarily attrac- 
tive only for the longer pull. From 
that standpoint, however, it is possible 
to concede the shares a degree of merit, 
and we have been advising present 
shareholders to retain commitments, as 
opposed to any action which would en- 
tail a severe loss. The company, in 
spite of the fact that it is one of the 
most important factors in the rubber 
industry, has been seriously handi- 
capped during the recent past by ex- 
ceedingly keen competition, resulting 
in price cutting and reduced profit mar- 
gins, and the substantial inventory 
losses following the sharp decline in 
crude rubber values has had the effect 
of materially reducing the company’s 
earnings and assets. In the first six 
months of the current year, net oper- 
ating income was slightly less than 
$63,400, after including all charges ex- 
cept inventory write offs. This was 
equivalent to slightly less than 10 cents 
per share on the 8% preferred stock. 
For the purpose of writing down rub- 
ber inventories to .the then existing 
quotations, 14 millions dollars. was 
charged off against surplus. As a result, 
however, the company entered the sec- 
ond half year with inventories both fin- 


ished and unfinished, marked down to a 
minimum, and with indications pointing 
to a substantial demand for tires, the 
company, given the benefit of normal 
demand for rubber footwear, which 
also contributes a substantial portion 
of earnings, should be successful in 
effecting an encouraging improvement 
in earnings. It is also important to 
remember that du Pont interests are 
believed to have a substantial amount 
of preferred and common stocks, and 
it is possible that they will become ac- 
tively associated with the management. 
Therefore, if you recognize the specula- 
tive factors of the situation and are 
willing to assume the risk involved, we 
would counsel awaiting developments 
before taking any action. 





FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION 


I am rather tired of holding 100 shares of 
Federal Light & Traction which cost me $47 a 
share in 1926, What are the nearby prospects for 
the company? In your opinion, would I gain by 
closing out now to get into another stock that 
may enhance in value more rapidlyf—L, M. B., 
Millville, N. J. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 
is one of the smaller of the well known 
public utility holding companies and 
during recent years the company has 

(Please turn to page 65) 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us a Prepaid 
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15 Points Profit in American 


Bank Note in 10 Days 


On Tuesday, October 16, in a Special Edition of 
The Investment and Business Forecast, we advised 
our subscribers to buy American Bank Note stock. 
The average price paid was 12614. 


On Friday, October 26, also in a Special Issue, when 
the stock was selling around 142, we advised: “Close 
Out American Bank Note.” 


In ten days, therefore, our subscribers had cash 
profits approximating 15 points on each share of 
American Bank Note carried. 


Additional Money-Makers Closed Out During October 


OUR consistently successful record shows that the profit taken in American Bank Note 

is but one illustration of the satisfactory results to be secured through following the 
specific buying and selling recommendations of the Forecast. Other illustrations are 
furnished by the following stocks also closed out during October: 


Recommended at Sold at Points Profits 
Kansas City Southern. . 56-63 74, 1114-1814 
International Cement . . 67-7114 75 314- 8 
Chandler-Cleveland, pf. 2134-2514 283, 314- 7 
Air Reduction* ...... 821, 851, 3* 


*Held only two days. 


Other opportunities are developing right along. 
Are you going to profit from them? 


SUBSCRIBING to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST now may net you 

thousands of dollars within the next six months. Put our corps of market experts to 
work for you—let them seek out the opportunities, analyze conditions, weigh the possi- 
bilities, and—once a recommendation is made — study daily the action of the security 
until the time comes to close it out. Simply mail your check for $75—saving you $25 
from the regular semi-annual price—with the coupon below and we will: 


(a) telegraph or cable you immediately three to five stocks so that you may take a 
trading position without delay. These stocks will be selected from our regular de- 
partments so that you will be advised when to close them out; THIS 
(b) send you the regular weekly and all special issues and r dations of The 
Investment and Business Forecast for six months, summarizing by wire or cable all COMPLETE 
important advices—when to make commitments and when to close them out; 
(c) analyze your present and contemplated holdings at any time during the entire life SERVICE 
of your subscription and tell you what to do with each security you own; FOR ONLY 
(d) wire you within the next six weeks (in addition to the regular and special advices 
of the Forecast) individual profit rec dations covering three stocks of which $75 
we will keep a card index record and advise you by personal telegram when to 
close them out. We endeavor to send only one of these r dations at a time. 
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THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City 
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THE EFFECT OF IMAGINATIVE BUYING ON 
STOCK MARKET 


(Continued from page 19) 





recent occurrence, being a feature of the May, 1928, bull 
market. Long before that, the speculative attraction of 
new industries had run the gamut of radio, electrical re- 
frigeration, soft drinks, ice cream and dairy products and 
bread baking. The two latter are not new industries, of 
course. But the tendency toward consolidation in the 
hands of large corporate units is emblematic of the modern 
trend toward mass production as contrasted with small 
scale or domestic manufacture. It is thus part and’ parcel 
of the industrial revolution that is making itself so violently 
evident in stock market activities. 

The dairy stock enthusiast, on the whole, has fared much 
better than the speculator whose optimism overpowered rea- 
son and trapped him into the belief that the abortive baking 
mergers of 1925 were about to open the doors to fabulous 
profits.. Likewise, the soft drink stocks, born of prohibition, 
have proved more stable than the electrical refrigeration 
issues. With the latter, it has been a case of too much 
enthusiasm among manufacturers as well as speculators. 
The industry seemed to hold such promise that excessive 
competition developed, necessitating numerous readjust- 
ments. Even now, it is still passing through a process of 
stabilization. 

The phenomenal expansion of the chain store and auto- 
mobile companies, oftentimes from one man affairs with an 
initial capital investment well down in five figures, has not 
failed to make a deep impression upon the popular mind. 
Taking full advantage of research, the motor industry in 
a little over thirty years rose to front rank among Ameri- 
can enterprises. The example of the motor car has thus 
tended to inflame the speculative imagination and made it 
susceptible to the belief that other infant industries might 
easily duplicate its performance. 

For example, the spontaneous craze for radio stocks, four 
years ago, developed such proportions and vigor that the 
mere listing of a new issue was sufficient to induce an un- 
restrained rush of public buying. Prices moved absolutely 
without relation to values or earning power. Frequently 
neither of these was known or ascertainable. 

Out of that fad there emerged a few of the original 
stocks. But the majority of investors today probably can- 
not even recall the names of many companies which flashed 
across the market horizon in 1924. Something of the same 
sort occurred with the advent of artificial silk, or rayon. 
Imaginative buying played havoc with price-value relation- 
ships in the market for rayon stocks for a time. But in 
the inevitable passing from the development stage to stand- 
ardization and sound commercial progress, the course of 
the industry was marked by the wreckage of speculative 
hopes, many years pre-mature. 





Nevertheless, the speculative urge will 
not down. Despite the lessons of the 
past, the rush to discount the possibili- 
ties in new industries is irresistible. 
There are no fixed or established standards to limit the play 
of imagination. Thus, the age of science and research may 
be held responsible for the introduction of a new factor 
into stock market calculations. It has exerted a pro- 
found influence because the rapid succession of new inven- 
tions has provided so much fuel to feed the speculative 
flames in recent times. 

Such is the regularity of these flare-ups, that each bull 
movement of late years has had its distinguishing outburst. 
During the current cycle, the radio and the airplane were 
supplanted by the “taking movie.” To a public more fully 
cognizant of stock market activities, the advent of talking 
pictures in the theatres simply furnished a spark to touch 
off a fresh outpouring of speculative enthusiasm. 

As with its predecessors, the wave of speculation in movie 
stocks affected with a “talking” complex, has already sub- 
sided. In passing its crest, the usual contingent of last 


Force of 
Speculation 


ba 


minute enthusiasts have paid the cost of their slow witted- 
ness in climbing upon the popular band wagon when the 
parade was nearly over. 

None the less, still another echo of all these sequences of 
new industry speculation came within the last few weeks 
in the form of a spectacular rise of a substantial tire stock. 
The startling advance in Goodyear came synonomously with 
the now historic flight of the Graf Zeppelin, the first pas- 
senger air-liner. Regardless of the probability that a long 
period may elapse before Goodyear’s Zeppelin manufactur- 
ing subsidiary may prove a source of substantial earnings 
to the parent organization, this flight was all that was 
needed to bring a spontaneous rise in the stock. 

The great expansion in public participation in the stock 
market suggests that such speculative waves, such popular 
fads, will hereafter always play their role during bull 
cycles. New industries and the new speculation, therefore, 
have injected another factor into the market which will 
profoundly influence it. The greater the number of its 
following, the greater the competition of buyers in their 
endeavors to outguess each other in discounting “coming 
events.” The investor must take account of these changes, 
both as a matter of self-protection when over-enthusiasm is 
rife, and also for practical reasons so that, insofar as pos- 
sible, he may outguess the multitude and profit accordingly. 
At the same time, he will also read, from the experiences of 
the past, a lesson in the ephemeral nature of many such 
speculative eruptions and govern his own stock market 
transactions accordingly. 











EIGHT STOCKS SELLING BELOW ASSET VALUE 
(Continued from page 37) 
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creasing earning power of the property. During 1928 the 
price range has been between 106 and 186%. The current 
price is around 132, affording a yield of 4.5%, and amounts 
to less than ten times the indicated earnings for the year. 

Selling at a reasonable level with respect to asset values 
and earning power Rock Island stock does not appear to 
have fully discounted the strong position and favorable 
prospects of the company and in the present market the 
issue may still properly be regarded as an attractive in- 
vestment. 





Island Creek Coal Co. 


SLAND CREEK is 

one of the lowest 

cost producers of 
bituminous coal in 
the country and its 
ability to earn good 
profits even under ad- 
verse conditions in the 
coal industry amply 
proves the special ad- 
vantages enjoyed by 
the properties. The 
company’s mines are 
located in West Virginia and are operated under the non- 
union system. 

The tract of land now known as the Island Creek 
property contains several coal seams estimated by en- 
gineers to contain from 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons of 
coal. From 1905 to 1927 over 60,000,000 tons were mined, 
production for 1927 alone being 7,397,980 tons. Reserves 
have been increased from time to time by the purchase or 
lease of suitable properties and those now owned or con- 
trolled are estimated as sufficient to give the company 4 
life of upwards of 60 years. The net valuation of these 
lands as carried on the balance sheet as of December 31, 
1927, was $7,129,568, known to be an ultra conservative 
figure. The real value of these reserves is enormous based 
on the value of the coal alone. 

Over the last five calendar years costs of production are 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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Chain Store Stocks? 


Sound expansion continues among large-scale merchandising 
concerns. Here is the basis of sound profit-making investment— 
an industry definitely on the upgrade. All this American Securities 
Service pointed out before, when recommending accumulation of 
merchandise stocks at lower prices. 


What’s Ahead Now, at These Prices? 


Which stocks, in view of their advance, are now too high? 


Which, however, will expand further and are a purchase now? 


Buy? Hold ? Sell ? Exchange ? 


S. S. Kresge? Gimbel Bros.? Woolworth? 
Schulte Retail? Drug, Inc.? R. H. Macy? 
Asso. Dry Goods United Cigar Stores? American Stores? 
First Natl. Stores? S.H. Kress? Kroger Grocery? 


All these chain store stocks, and several others, are analyzed in 
our latest special report, prepared for Clients of this Service. We 
ourselves have none of these stocks to sell in any way but are security 
market analysts, with an exceptionally good record for being right. 


A few extra copies of this valuable Chain. Store Report are 
reserved for distribution free, as long as the supply lasts. Send 
for your copy. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities Service 
2319 Singer Building Tower 


New York 














NOVEMBER 8, 1988 








AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
2319 Singer Building Tower, New York 
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(Continued from page 64) 

said to have averaged $1.48 per ton against an average 
selling price of $1.78 per ton, the profit margin thus being 
35 cents for each ton mined during the period. Since 1919 
net income has not fallen below $2,000,000 in any single 
year and the average over the eight year period has been 
about $2,880,000 annually. Net for 1927 amounted to 
$3,611,408. 

Capital structure is simple. The company has no funded 
debt and only 41,711 shares of $6.00 cumulative preferred 
stock are outstanding prior to the 593,865 shares of com- 
mon. Both classes of stock have a nominal par value of 
$1.00 per share. 

Early in 1927 authorized common stock was increased 
from 150,000 to 650,000 shares and a 400% stock dividend 
was distributed bringing the outstanding capitalization up 
to the figure given above. On the basis of the present 
capitalization, net earnings available for the common stock 
were equal to $4.42 in 1926 and to $5.64 in 1927. For the 
first nine months of 1928 net has amounted to slightly under 
$2,000,000 or to a little more than $3.00 per share. 

Regular dividends have been paid on the preferred stock, 
and also on the common since 1912 in generally increasing 


amounts. Since April 1, 1927, the date of its issue, a rate 
of $4.00 per annum has been maintained on the new com- 
mon. Although but barely earned to date during 1928 this 
dividend is not considered in any danger because of the 
strong financial condition of the company and also because 
of the improved prospects for the balance of the year and 
during 1929. 

As of December 31, 1927, total current assets were re- 
ported as $9,133,000 including $6,953,000 cash and Govern- 
ment securities. Current liabilities were $1,592,000 and 
net working capital $7,541,000. Book value of the com- 
mon stock based on the conservative balance sheet figures 
was $27.22 per share as compared with a current market 
price of around $51. The price range for the year has 
been between 47 and 61. Based on actual values the as- 
sets back of each share of stock no doubt exceed the market 
price at current levels. This stock yields $7.8%. 

Favored by low production costs Island Creek will more 
quickly benefit from any real improvement in the soft coal 
industry than most other companies. The stock may be 
purchased at current levels by those impressed by the great 
asset values back of the issue and optimistic regarding the 
longer term outlook for the coal industry. 











WHAT BREAK-UP OF SOUTHWEST MERGER MEANS TO K. S. U. 


(Continued from page 29) 

















this period, especially in connection 
with shop facilities at Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas and Shreveport, Louisiana. A new 
transportation yard costing $452,000 
was also constructed at the latter city. 
By the end of 1927, 88 miles of road 





sale of all of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas holdings and the Cotton Belt 
common stock. Approximately $13,000,- 
000 has so far been realized. The dispo- 
sition of these shares relieves the com- 
pany of a rather onerous burden, since 
these stocks paid no dividends. Un- 
doubtedly, the cash realized has been 
employed profitably with the result that 
the earnings derived therefrom offset 
the interest payments on the company’s 
unfunded debt. The earnings derived 
from the St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
ferred stock leave a considerable 
amount applicable to the common stock. 
While the amount cannot be accurately 
determined, a conservative estimate 
would be an addition of about $2.00 
per share to the earning power of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway com- 
mon stock. 

Notwithstanding the increase of $1,- 
230,979 in net railway operating in- 
come, net income declined from $2,773,- 
433 in 1923 to $1,897,664 in 1927. This 
decrease is due to two causes, namely, 


increased equipment hire, especially 
freight cars and higher interest 
charges. However, the increase in 
equipment hire from $673,293 to $968,- 
932 was not due to any shortage of 
equipment. Being a receiving road, 
results in a large number of freight 
cars on its own lines. Moreover, Kan- 
sas City Southern handles a consider- 
able number of refrigerator cars in 
connection with the movement of per- 
ishables. Equipment of this type can- 
not be utilized for other purposes and 
hence adds to the burden. Neverthe- 
less, the steady increase in daily car 
mileage indicates that the manage- 
ment is doing its utmost to keep equip- 
ment hire as low as possible. Reflect- 
ing this situation, is an average of 52 
car miles per car day in 1927 as against 
an average of 38.7 miles in 1923. 
From December 31, 1922, to the end 
of 1927, road and equipment increased 
from 103.82 to 110.46 million dollars. 
Many improvements were made to the 
company’s physical property during 














Operating Statistics 





Item 1927 1926 1925 1924 


19238 Change % 





Train load, gross tons ....... 2,071 


1,958 1,927 1,759 1,616 455 28.1 





Speed miles, per train hr..... 13.1 


13.2 12.5 12.2 11.2 19 16.9 





Gross ton miles, per train hr. 27,211 25,850 24,050 21,482 18,124 9,087 60.1 











Fuel consumption, 1bs.—1,000 
gross ton miles ............ 105 


109 113 142 189 3% 24.4 





Ton mileage (000 osritted)... 1,931,629 1,783,299 1,592,310 1,542,245 1,684,014 247,615 





Freight train mileage 


2,253,895 2,099,267 1,987,892 1,971,915 2,283,864 20,031 





No. of cars—train 54.6 


50.4 49.0 44.5 40.8 18.8 








were laid with 100 lb. rails. Bridges, 
trestles and culverts were improved by 
lengthening the amounts of steel and 
concrete structures and decreasing the 
length of wooden structures. At the 
beginning of 1923 the company reported 
a total of 186 locomotives whose aver- 
age tractive power was 42,762 lbs. Al- 
though this item had been reduced to 
163 engines at the end of 1927, the 
average tractive power had increased 
to 56,371 lbs. As of December 31, 
1927, the company was in satisfactory 
financial condition. Current assets 
were $6,590,081 and current liabilities 
were $4,261,001. Included in the cur- 
rent assets was cash totaling $2,370,- 
007 and special deposits in amount of 
$573,926. The company’s liquid posi- 
tion has been greatly strengthened 
through the sale of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas holdings. Deducting a 
liability of $13,830,612 against this as- 
set and the St. Louis Southwestern 
holdings, leaves a free asset currently 
valued at approximately $12,000,000. 
Capitalization is fairly well balanced, 
funded debt being equal to $62,705,941 
as of December 31, 1927. It comprised 
55% of the total securities outstanding. 
Deducting $1,696,800 of equipment ob- 
ligations, resulted in funded debt per 
mile of road of $72,500. While this 
rate is heavy it is offset by the fact 
that the annual rate of interest thereon 
was 4.15%, a very low figure. More- 
over, barring the equipment obliga- 
tions which are due serially, there are 
no important maturing obligations un- 
til 1950. The largest issue outstanding 
is $80,000,000 3% first mortgage bonds 
due in that year. They mature simul- 
taneously with $21,000,000 gold 5% 
bonds. Preferred stock as of December 
81, 1927, totaled $21,000,000, and com- 
mon stock amounted to $29,959,900. 
The latter has a fairly high equity, the 
book value being $158,000 per share. 
Dividends on the preferred shares have 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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To the Common Stockholders of 


Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation 


Holders of over 40% of the outstanding Common Stock of Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation have entered 
into an agreement for the organization of a New Company to be known as Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, 
which will issue shares of its Class A Stock, share for share, for Common Stock of Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
Corporation tendered for exchange, and which will also issue 500,000 shares of Class B Stock in consideration 
of certain contracts to be made with the New Company by Radio Corporation of America, R.C.A. Photophone, Inc., 
and National Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. David Sarnoff, Vice-President and General Manager of Radio Corporation of America, has accepted the 
office of Chairman of the Board of Directors of the New Company, and Radio Corporation of America will have 
substantial representation upon the Board. 

It is contemplated that shares of Class A Stock of the New Company will also be issued, share for share, for 
capital stock of F.B.O. Productions, Inc., a corporation engaged in the production and distribution of motion 
pictures, and additional shares of Class A Stock may be issued for the purposes set forth in the Plan. 

Copies of the Plan containing further details and of the Deposit Agreement, may be obtained from Empire 
Trust Company, Depositary, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Holders of Common Stock of Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation desiring to deposit their stock for exchange 
under the Plan should immediately deliver or forward by registered mail insured their stock certificates to the 
Depositary. Stock certificates should be endorsed in blank for transfer and the endorsement witnessed and guar- 
anteed by a bank. The Depositary will issue transferable Certificates of Deposit. All transfer tax stamps required 
will be affixed by the Committee. 

The group of Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation stockholders who have entered into the agreement believe 
that the association of Radio Corporation of America, and its subsidiary, R.C.A. Photophone, Inc. (controlling the 
Photophone devices for the synchronization of sound and motion pictures), and its affiliated company, National 
Broadcasting Company, with your Company through the organization of the New Company will create a combi- 
nation of vaudeville, talking moving pictures and radio with vast possibilities of expansion in the entertainment field. 
The inclusion of F.B.O. Productions, Inc., will add to the business an established unit for the production and 
distribution of moving pictures. The undersigned deem the carrying out of the Pian exceedingly desirable and 
beneficial from the standpoint of your Company and invite and advise all holders of the Common Stock of Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum Corporation to join in exchanging their stock for stock of the New Company. 

Lehman Brothers and Blair & Co., Inc., who are holders of substantial amounts of common stock of Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum Corporation and have taken an active part in the negotiations for the organization of the New 
Company, have approved and agreed to the Plan. 

Attention is called to the fact that in order to declare the Plan operative, the consent of only 51% of the 
Common Stock of Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation is necessary and that over 40% of such stock outstanding 
has already consented. In order to insure participation in the Plan and the full benefits thereof, Stock should be 
deposited on or before November 15, 1928. 

E. F. ALBEE, MAURICE GOODMAN, 
WALTER P. COOKE, MARCUS HEIMAN, 


October 22, 1928. 


B. B. KAHANE, 
JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, 


J. J. MURDOCK, 
Committee. 









































A Complete Personal Financial Record Book 
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When you are suddenly faced with 
the necessity of making a decision, 
can you quickly and surely tell 
exactly what you are worth?—can 
you base your decisions on facts, 
not guesswork, and plan for the 
best interests of yourself and your 
family ? 


Here are the Proofs 


This is by far the best and most complete 
record I have ever seen, and is just what 
I have needed for a long time.—Bread 
Mfr., Chicago. 


Your MI-REFERENCE received. I can 
see where it will simplify my worries for 
the end of each year. Send a copy to 
each of the following three persons.—Pub- 
lisher, Illinois, 
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Several days ago I ordered from you two 
MI-REFERENCE books, which came to 
hand a few moments ago. These books 
proved so satisfactory that I would very 
much appreciate it tf you will send me 
two more immediately.—Banker, North 
Carolina, 


Please send a MI-REFERENCE to me 
promptly. I saw one of these books re- 
cently, and every business man should 
own one.—Wholesale Grocer, Texas, 


I have been using your MI-REFERENCE 
for the last two years, and find it more 
indispensable every year. Several cf my 
friends have purchased them after seeing 
mine.—Real Estate Dealer, Pennsylvania, 


Here is a simple, workable plan 
which will provide you at any time 
with an accurate statement of your 
personal affairs. All the details of 
your stocks, securities, real estate, 
insurance—every detail of your 
personal finances, your profits and 
future obligations. It requires no 
bookkeeping knowledge and _ but 
little time. 
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MI-REFERENCE includes twelve forms, 
bound in loose leaf style, with index. 
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Flexible leatherette cover, 120 sheets Petes ese see 
and index for $5.00. 2 4 4 
Free Ten Day Trial # Pfening & Snyder, Inc., M.W.St. 11-3 J 

1 . 
Every man—with vast holdings or small sav- it carefully. 2 515 neiiens Bldg., Columbus, Ohio . 
ings—needs this record book. Send for your Invest a two-cent stamp and see how a Please mail me a copy of your Mi- a 
copy and use it, at our expense, for 10 days. MI-REFERENCE works, on your own records. r] Reference for ten-day trial, for which y 
If you are not convinced that it is worth far Just clip this coupon to your letter-head and a I will pay you $5.00 if I decide to q 
more than its cost to you, simply return it— mail it. Cash with order for delivery outside i keep it. H 
the only obligation we ask is that you examine the Unfted States. | ; 
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Pfening & Snyder, Inc. SM 2 eos ineaniag 
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Aircraft Profits 
in the MaKing— 


NDOUBTEDLY foundations of great fortunes 

are being laid today in the Aircraft Industry. 
But as has always been the case when a great world- 
wide development was taking place, intermingled 
with the genuine will be the phony—the fraudulent— 
the unfit—the incapable—the amateur; and we pre- 
dict that millions will presently be lost by careless 
investors in so-called “Aircraft Securities.” 


So rapidly is the Aircraft Industry growing that 
only a specially equipped organization devoting its 
entire time and resources to keeping apace with 
changing conditions and new developments can even 
hope to render intelligent investment service. How can 
the average man compare values of the following con- 
cerns today directly affiliated with Aircraft? 


140 Airplane Manufacturers 60 Air Transportation 


; Companies 
380 Airplane Accessory 240 Aviation Schools 


Manufacturers be Airplane Distributing 
S ompanies 
1,028 Airports 97 Airport Equipment 
265 Airplane Taxi Companies Manufacturers 


In Wall Street E. H. Holmes & Co. is known as 
“THE AIRCRAFT HOUSE.” We are pinning our 
own future to our faith in COMMERCIAL AVIA- 
TION. Our facilities are at the disposal of the In- 
vesting Public; and it is our sincere desire that those 
selecting their AIRCRAFT SECURITIES through 
us will profit financially in a large measure. 


For an interesting survey of the Aircraft In- 
dustry write for a free copy of Circular MW-7 





E. H. HOLMES & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN AIRCRAFT SECURITIES 


60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 5282-3-4 













































Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


principal points throughout the South, 
Southeast and Southwest 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. 















(Continued from page 56) 
been paid without interruption since 
1907, but no dividends have ever been 
paid on the common stock. Earnings 
thereon have been as follows: 


Year Earnings 
MDE os <his.0 Ohne SSbS05CS S05 $3.56 
1) ES eer Serer Pars 4.83 
MOD. sh. 5)siois'sS cu Pes eh ees aoa 4.18 
BWR: G.0%S occ eise ce ieb aw ewe 5 3.70 
SUBD olanoe hiss e bani eas 6 ser 6.22 


Examination of the natural resources 
of the territory traversed by Kansas 
City Southern, reveals a wide diversity 
of raw materials. The latter no doubt 
constitute potential opportunities for 
the further development of traffic. 
Among the different minerals available 
are vast deposits of coal, petroleum, 
clay, zinc and lead ores and limestone. 
Although timber lands are being de- 
pleted, the latter will lend themselves 
ultimately to dairying and other forms 
of agriculture. Kansas City Southern 
also traverses sections contiguous to 
the Ozark Mountains. These lands are 
highly desirable for truck gardening 
and fruit growing. 

For a period of twenty-eight years 
equities have been steadily built be- 
hind the Kansas City Southern shares. 
Moreover, the latter would be more 
generally appreciated, if the fact were 
taken into consideration that interest 
charges and preferred dividend re- 
quirements senior thereto, are out- 
standing at an annual rate of 4.1%. 
The company is not confronted with 
the problem of meeting maturing obli- 
gations for many years and with its 
large accumulation of treasury assets, 
is in a position to finance future capi- 
tal expenditures, without recourse to 
new financing. These assets can also 
be used to earn additional income 
which is applicable to the common 
stock. The company’s treasury assets 
have a free current market value of 
approximately $12,000,000, which is 
equivalent to $40.00 per share on the 
outstanding common stock. On deduct- 
ing the latter amount from the current 
market quotation of the Kansas City 
Southern shares, a value of approxi- 
mately $25.00 is reflected for the stock 
with an average earning power of 
$4.50 per share from railroad opera- 
tions. Judged by prevailing standards, 
the common stock of Kansas City 
Southern therefore does not appear to 
be overvalued. Moreover, the company 
is in a favorable position to develop its 
traffic in which event still higher earn- 
ings should be witnessed. In view of 
the foregoing considerations, the stock 
at current levels is not without attrac- 
tion for the patient holder. 





For Special Features 
to Appear 
in the Next Issue 


See Page 5 
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-INFORMEDinvestorsare 

now eagerly taking advantage 

of many unique stock opportunities 
which are presenting themselves. 


At this time especially — with 
markets stirred by many tremen- 
dous forces — there appear some 
very, very inviting stock purchases. 
But they must be sought out — 
they are rarely self-evident. 


Financial Knowledge 
Is Financial Power 


Selection of profitable stocks de- 
pends upon the investors’ knowl- 
edge of contemporary circum- 
stances. Probably themost valuable 
contribution to many successful in- 
vestors’ new wealth of knowledge 
is The Business Economic Digest. 


The Digest presents, in brief, in- 
viting form, the interpretations of 
all reliable investment opinions. 
This information is reserved 
strictly for Digest clients. They 
find that the interpretations facili- 
tate judicious selection. 


Bank: Recommend It 


Digest presentation is evolved by 
means of our famous Weighted 
Average of authoritative opinion. 
Surely you have heard of the 
Weighted Average, for it has 
achieved a record of successtul 




















prediction unapproached by any 
other forecasting method in exist- 
ence. The most prudentinvestment 
counselors are highly enthusiastic 


about this scientific method. 


The Weighted Average measures, 
withscientificexactness,thecurrent 
financial opinions of accepted au- 
thorities. Each opinion is weighted 
according to the past accuracies of 
the individual economists! 


An Amazing Method 
Think of it! The Weighted Aver- 


age double-checks investment 
findings in the light of historical 
accuracy! Naturally, the results of 
this refining are the net opinion of 
the subject ‘under consideration 








and the most reliable and authori- 
tative guide to profitable stock 
purchases. Gage P. Wright, who 
devised this method for the exclu- 
sive use of the Digest, has proved 
its reliability conclusively. 


Specific 
Recommendations 


You are told what individual 
stocks can profitably be acquired. 
You are warned when certain 
issues reach a turning point. Why 
not take advantage of this valu- 
able information, unobtainable 
elsewhere? 


Send today for a free acquaint- 
ance copy of this week’s Digest 
containing valuable information 
on the probable future trend of 
security prices. Wire, write, or 
use the coupon below. 


The BusinessfconomicDigest 


FREE COUPON 


Name 


THE BUSINESS ECONOMIC DIGEST 

342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please mail me your current Digest to enable me to familiarize 
myself with your famous Weighted Average method. I am interested especially in 
(-] Stock and Bond Outlook 


Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


MWS-100 


(_] The Business Outlook 

















Investment Service 


For over twenty-five years we 
have been serving many dis- 
criminating investors in all sec- 
tions of the United States and 
many Foreign Countries. 


They have come to depend upon 
the telegraph, air mail, special 
delivery and ordinary mail serv- 
ice, with satisfaction, in the 
execution of their orders. 


Small accounts receive the same 
painstaking and careful attention 
as large accounts. 


Send for our Booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention M. W. 717 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


Jokn Muir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 






































Electric Storage 
Battery Co. 





Common Stock 











Circular on Request 










GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges and New York 
Curb Market 


115 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 


New York New York 





Branch Office 
1605 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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80 48% 
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136% 35 
45% 16 
94%, 44 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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General Asphalt 
General Cigar 
General Electric 
General —— 

Do 1% 

































Py Consolidated 
Great Northern Ore Ctfs...... 
Gulf States Steel 
LL | | ee ee ere 
Hudson Motor Car............ 
Hupp Motor Car 
Inland Steel 
Inspiration Copper 
Inter. Business Mach. 
Inter, Combustion Eng, 
Inter. Harvester 
Inter, 
































eee tee w ener serene 


Pap 

Kelly- Springfield Tire 
Do 8% Pfd, 
Kennecott SE. -kchdevneess 
minney. (Gs Re) O0s oi cicisceiss 
‘ Lima Locomotive 
‘ Loew's, Inc, 
a SO ree 
A A See 
Mack Trucks 
Magma Copper 
MRINGGN “GES 6:0 s0'ss eos os 
Maracaibo Oil Explor......... 
Le | ae ere eee 
May Department Stores....... 
Mexican Seaboard Oil......... 
PIRES) OOMERE co iesc sc nte a's 
Montgomery Ward 
National Biscuit 
National Dairy Prod, 
National Enam, & Stamp..... 
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Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 
SSS SSS i 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1927 
High Low High Low High Low 

186% 99% 126% 89% 148% 386 
183% 110 123% 106 119 67% 
153% 101 1844% 90% 185% 92% 
*530 *200 *256 123 %814% 82% 
Ete bs es -« S810 81% 
56 ‘i -. %144 
40% 15 60% 12 169% 16% 
107% «= 74 02 12% #4(111% +«(+«.46% 
54% 27% 105% 24% T7% 28% 
+ - 28 10 140% 89% 
“ 75 60% 112 49% 
Ms 49%, 85 114 
13 5 147% 4% 192% 9% 
32 10 4% 9% 76% 6% 
55 ae o. %1575 1844 
ols a ; 40% 4y, 
sie es ns ne 95 234% 
60% 36% 154% 265 265% 62% 
107% 100% 114 90 125% 92 
*5154 *183%, 155% 69% 112 87 
80 47 86 68 108 78 
134 123 131 87 225 82 
164%, 118 188% 78 157% 41 
45 41 161% 60 147 16 
ate oa 53 16% 
x 105% 12% 387% 6% 
an a 50 *179% «48% 
72% 16 42% 8 "71% 156% 
ae e 55 13% 23 
39% 11% 44% s 
a ‘ *253 3814 
ae ite , Se 177% 18 
53 22% 6% 20% 96% 20 
Pe os 54% 14% *114% 30% 
.. "184% *184% = 1214 
ns > - y 8744 11% 
*1654%4 *114%% *150% *112% *145% 66% 
we és, EE *87%_ *1381% 34% 
2614 7% 60% 7 *160% 21% 
98% 61 118% 68% 142%, 96 
195% 6% 109% 12% *278% 48 
“s ats 16% 24% 59% 4% 
me ss 100% 77% 87 18% 
*58 83 *273 *38 *605 10% 
ee Sh os ss 74% 30 
Be 81% 20% 
oie “> ‘oie -. *860 105 
*No Sales *605 *690  *690 70 
*644, + *42 *78 *424, *153 87 
fe oe ne ac 150 44 
125 84 
55 5% 
116% 38% 
*171% 
Bs os ie 188% 35% 
oe a 70% 25% 106% 1%, 
42% 15% 389% 14% 160 28 
ae i <n +» €115% 46 
188% 129%, 187% 118 *886%, 81 
*51%, *25 *850 *744, *282 *g, 
1h - ne 125%, 125% 95% 
86% 15% 80% 19% 96% 17 
109% 738% 116% 79% 111% 62% 
. ee oe yy 
18% 20 58 80 12 
881, 25%, 50% 22% 52% £18 
a - 187 58% 104% 25 
25% 8 86 10 175% 40% 
avs Ns a Se 189% 19% 
és $ 11 2% oase aie 
<a “on ° ot 14 
215% 18% 74% 14% 68% 20% 
i a5 525% 24 *1761%4 28% 
se ae as 6912 19% 
ot 21 104 2555 66% 
2% 67% 8% 


19% 6% 5% 9% 91% 
wi : 85 36% 164 
101 72 110 
64% 25 90 
Hh .» — :108 
16% 
es a ne 68% 
*215%4 *150 *289% *144% #245 
58% 
45 
5 a 37% 
7 ce oi .. 68% 
*88 0 *65 87% 9358174, 
a is e a 34% 
30% 12% 49% 16% 32% 
i # Ke 123% 
*161 © *961% 139 «= °79% #270 
ss mv 8 
30% 9 64% 9 $08 


(Please turn te next page) 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS— (Continued) 


1928 Last Div’d 
-— Sale §$ Per 
High Low 10/24/28 Share 
81 55 15% .. 
110% 100 105% 7 
211 #172 #«4179% 9 
176 152 172% «8 
177) «=6152—Ss«d171 8 
170% 652 60 fl 
24% 14 19 a 
62% 39 45% «Ct. 
89% 58% 89% 4 
58%, 40% 47% 2% 
118% 99% +102 6 
119% 106% +107 7 
59% 37% 39% .. 
58% 38 56% 3 
231%, 95% 231% 4 
9% 4 67 “A 
89 25 86 ¢31 - 
285 235 +236 7 
124% 116 115% 7 
72% 51% 68% .. 
125 116% 119% 7 
270%, 206% 270% 8 
174% 139 63 5 
126% 98% 126% 8 
438% 15% 136% .. 
16% 8% 11% 2 
825% 68% 755% 4 
36 24 8=— $33 1 
106% 61% 106 5 
60% 37% 59% 3 
140% 54% 138% 3 
180% 127 176% «6 
84% 52% 67% .. 
183% 891% 126% 5 
31% 22 25% .. 
99 191%, 92% 7 
82% 74 80 os 
128% 80% 117% 5 
89% 64% 84%, 2 
146%, 138% +141 7 
93 69%, 80% 5 
1% 4% $j.4% .. 
$2% 18% 138% .. 
24% 16% #%&17%4 1 

49 57%, ss 
66% 34% 62% .. 
442 310 431 $10 
194% 163 188 5 
91% 69 88% 5 

85 15% 5 
127 «=©121%4 122 7 
17% 8% 11% .. 
91% 55% 157 ie 
89% 844% 3 
55%, 36% +88 7 
109%, 43 45% +4 
94% 68 19% .. 
15% 59% 61% 4 
175 46124 =©170 $4 
223% 1380 222 $5 
127% 128% 125 7 
99% 681% 88% 4 
115% 109% 7111% 7 
98% 45% 88% .. 
101% 92% 100 7 
15% 89% 74% 4 
38% 191%, 29% 1% 
138% 51 69%... 
167 ©6119 0 of 
99% 75 88% 5 
81% 29 74 2 
74%, 46 1% 2% 
31% 18 31% =~. 
150% 114 9 5 
744, 451% 66% 2 
828%, 224% 318% 6 
1% $%S% j(%5% .. 





Saga 











INVESTMENTS 


We are prepared to 
make investment 
suggestions for trus- 
tees, business and 
professional men, 
and other individuals. 
Our experience of 
more than 60 years 
in this field will be 


of assistance to you. 


Kipper, Peapooy & Co. 


Founded 1865 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
17 Wall St. 115 Bevonshire St. 
10 E. 45th St. 216 Berkeley St. 
NEWARK PROVIDENCE 


5 Clinton St. 10 Weybosset St. 




















DIVERSIFY! 


Holdings in several 
classes of securities give 
better balanced invest- 
ments. 


ODD LOTS 


Make this method of 





safeguarding more 
available to the average 
investor. 


Large or small orders 
given the same careful 
attention. 





Write for convenient 
handbook on Trading 
Methods and Market 


\Letter MG 3. 


(ishoim & (HaPMAN 


| Members New York Stcck Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 
























——— 














In the 
Market Letter 
this Week 


Observations on 


United States Realty 
& Improvement Co. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company 
SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 1027-4 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Market (Associate) 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone HANover 3542 


BRANCHES 


Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St, and B’way, N. Y. 


1451 Broadway, Cor, 41st St., N. Y. 
5 East 44th St., N. Y. 


New Brunswick, N, J. 




















Pan American 
Petroleum & 
Transport 
Company 


A study of this company’s 
position in the oil industry 
will be sent upon request. 


Our statistical de- 
partment will be 
pleased to examine 
your list of security 
holdings and offer 
suggestions with a 
view of increasing the 
factor of safety. 


C. E. WELLES & Co. 


Members, New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York City 


Branch Offices: 
508 Park Ave., Wilmington 


New York Delaware 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS— (Continued ) 


Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 
—a__ _a_ er 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1927 
High Low High Low High Low 
eS ee eer 91 42%, 745% 44 *202% 63% 
ee eee 98 45 136 55% *145% 26% 
Se eS ee 40% 8 27 9% 70% 15% 
North American ............. *87% *60 *g1 *88% *119% 17% 
Dp PEE onc pacbaenaes.s- >. a 55 31% 
Packard Motor Car........... os = 62 9% 
Pan.-Am. Pet. & Trans....... 103% 35 140% 38% 
De GRRE BD obsdoecsecceces a 111% 34% 
Paramount-Fam, Players Lasky .. es ys es 127% 40 
Philadelphia Oo. ....000.-..55 59 37 48% 21% 158% 26% 
Phila. & Reading C. & I...... os * 544%, 34% 
Phillips Petroleum ........... sie Pe 69% 16 
PMO RTIOW cnc ccnccsccccc.ss 65 25 99 6% 
Os) 56358054 spe ps oi00 0 es is 109 88 127% 138% 
Pittsburgh Goal .....0.....008 *29% *10 68% 37% 74% 29 
ONTOS Senkbseesbecessses os es es so 20h *47 
Pressed Steel Car ........... 56 18% 88 17% 118% 8% 
Do PPE, ..c0- Uo eee 112 88% 109% 69 106 67 
A ee ee bi - Be .% *98% *29 
a ee 200 149 177 106% 199% *87%4 
Punta Alegre Sugar .......... 51 29 120 24% 
ce oe OSES eee 148% 81% 61% 16% 
Radio Corp. of America....... vs om =e sie 101 25% 
Republic Iron & Steel......... 49% 15% 96 18 145 40% 
DUEL, ecu nbabeees boss « 1114 64% 112% ‘72 106% 74 
Raya! Detek,; BM. T..........5.. 86 66 128% 40% 
Ny cc oei sche exs<x 0s 119% 89% 108% 8% 
Schulte Retail Stores ........ $1 ve = -. *184% 47 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.......... *124% *101 *233 *120 *243 51 
Shell Trans. & Trading....... ote A 90% 29% 
oe eee ee 31% 12% 
Simmons Company ........... 64%, 22 
Simms Petroleum ............. ae 28% 6% 
Sinclair Consol, Oil ........... €7% 25% 64% £#=15 
A eae “e = 87% 8% 
Sloss-Sh, Steel & Iron........ 945% 23 98% 19% 148% 32% 
Standard Oil of Calif.......... ‘ es -. ©1865 47% 
Standard Oil of N. J.......... +488 #322 *800 *355 *212 30% 
Stewart-Warner Speed ....... -- ©100% 43 *181 21 
Stromberg Carburetor ........ = 45% 21 118% 22% 
Studebaker Company .......... 49% 15% 195 20 46151 30% 
i  chcehads san8 0's s:001 98% 64% 119% 70 125 16 
Tennessee Cop. & ChOM....... he 5% 21 11 17% 6% 
MRD TOG acs ecnccnccsss 144 144% 243 112 58 29 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ........ Se = ie -. %184 825% 
Tex. & Pac. Coal & Oil....... = o> 28 12 
oe eee 225 165 195 5% 
Timken Roller Bearing........ ‘id as sis ~ 142% 28% 
Tobacco Products ............ 145 100 82% 25 117% 45 
te Te Oe eis - ~ ae 123% 76 
Transcontinental Oil ......... 625% 1% 
Union Oil of Calif............. ie ec 58% 
United Cigar Stores .......... - .. *127% *%8% *255 421, 
ik gS an er 208% 126% 175 105 *294 9534 
VU. 8. Cast I. Pipe & F........ 32 9% 31% 7% 250 10% 
SS seer ee 40 67% 80 125 38 
Uv. 8. Indus. Alcohol.......... 57% 24 171% # 15 167 351% 
U. 8S. Realty & Imp........... 87 49% 63% 8 *184% 17 
We PE, Sant obnays scenes 59% 27 80% 44 148% 22% 
aS! & ae 128% 98 115% 91 119% 66% 
U. 8S. Smelt., Ref. & Mn Sorin 59 80% 81% 20 78%, 18% 
ae ery 94% 41% 136% 38 160% 70% 
Se ee eres 131 102% 123 102 141% 104 
Wanafiem GOorp. ........-.... . = a he 97 19% 
MVRONEE MEAD: oo csccesense..s 86% 56 105% 538% 176 16 
Westinchouse Air Brake ...... 141 182% 1438 95 *198 40 
Westinchouse E. & M......... 45 24% 74% 82 94% 388% 
White Eagle Oil .............. es os = a 84 20 
TIN. odoin s capies~s05's ms - 60 30 104% 29% 
Willys-Overland .............- *715 *50 4 *325 15 40% 4% 
EL, eeecks essed s 005s ps 100 69 128% 28 
Wilson & Oo. ......cce.s..eee “ee 844% 42 104% 4%, 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. eis ose *177% “70% *151 *81% *345 12% 
Worthington Pump .........-- se 69 23% 117 19 
Se ee eer 100 85% 98% 4 
Sea eee _ 50 81 87 
Youngstown Sh. & ‘Tube ated ote 100% 59% 
+ Bid price. $ Not including extras. ‘ In stock. * Old stock. 


1928 


Last 


-—oa Sale 
High Low 10/24/28 Share 


186 
50% 
64% 
19% 
555% 

100% 


32% 
101% 
16 
205% 
44 
61 
52 
106% 


115 
89% 
47 
585% 
51 
56% 
88% 
87% 
41% 

145 
27% 
35% 
23 
641% 


87% 
11% 
44 
57 
121% 
10% 
50 
62% 
12% 
19% 
112% 
93 
109% 
6% 
42% 
22% 
181% 
235 
115 
102% 
61% 
27 
55 
39% 
132% 
138% 
60 
139% 


124 
41% 
51% 
14 
53% 
96% 
50% 
52% 
50% 

+160 
32 
345% 
24 

61 
8914 
68% 
24% 
81 
65% 
82%, 
26% 
20% 

2211, 
82% 

108% 
68% 
87% 
53% 

153% 

$56% 
29% 
92 
24% 
85% 
88% 

118 


Div'd 
$ Per 


5 
3 
§10% 
3 

$3 


wm CO mt od oH DD 


44 @- 
aor O- 


a oe 


yi hetuiatabeteded 


. aes 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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i you know about the mod- 
ern plan by which almost 
any amount of money, 
large or small, can be in- 
vested w:.ta safety, the 
investor acquiring an in- 
terest in 30of the country’s 
leading corporations such 
as the U. S. Steel Corp., 
Commonwea!th Edison 
Co., American Tel. & Tel. 
Co. and New York Cen- 
tral NR. KR, Co? We 
should like to tell you 
about it. No obligation. 








Write for Descriptive 
Circular 


W.S. Aagaard 
& Company 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO 
208 S. LaSalle St. State 0770 


AST TEAPETS 


























Our 7 
Market Letter 
Service 


includes, as occasion seems to demand, 
comment on general market and busi- 
ness conditions and studies of specific 
issues. 
This service is one of courtesy, and 
we shall be glad to have you avail 
yourself of it. 


Odd Lot Department 


WOODWORTH, 
LOUNSBERY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 3322 
Branch Office 


16 East 53rd St. New York 
Telephone: Regent 0863 
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FELDMAN, GORDON & CO. 


cialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks 
bale in general Over-the-Counter issues 
39 Broadway, New wat City 
Bowling Green 1 
Weekly bulletin en 
important developments. 


























NOVEMBER 8, 1928 


Securities and Commodities 
Analyzed, Rated and Men- 
tioned in this Issue. 





INDUSTRIALS 
Pees eee op di Ca ee 68 
aM AMIR ER 55 5/a ple doreie:s's o.c.5.6's 6-6 61454410 UES 69 
en NL EE rete stare 67 
Consolidated LaunGies 0.0 cscccccccccecs 78 
Exéctric Storage Battery........ccveecess 68 
Se en ne 41 
— Stocks, Uncovering Opportunities 
Tileed Crete Geel. =... ......cccc.ccg.000. 3 
SINNER Per S00 565k ve dune era Crave 4ve-e gio oia'e 34 
Ree OBES ge Sere 5.0 cn dlcikis syWamyais os auslieis 67 
Bu Aare ieee 40 
National Enameling & Stamping........... 36 
SeEeIOE, POMOGR EMERY 5.5 5.0.06 0s cesccse 40 
Ce a ee ee 35 
NO ae SIE S Oso o fil ome Sania nek waldo 6.5.6 52 
RM A MUO 6.0 55 5.15.00 010 63.6 68:4-6 9 Fiei8's 416 34 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.............++ 71 
PETROLEUM 
PMI (CRIN area coo ices 6.4, b/ve aioe 6 5-4) 9-0: 8s60- 66 
Mid-Continent Petroleum............esee0- 36 
RM EB oo gat OO. a Ca 65 
COMMODITIES 
PEEL soccineclae wana tieaisicicnva esses soe te 86 
TE TGUNTIOTC cise wis oni sw le he wwe nee escias 84 
TOMO w= 9-0 6 Wo NaN oes ne ee hoc AO 1% 0s ewe tee 50 
MINING 
OE Oo gm abe” a Se 52 
BONDS 
retest) Pet. GI oo oa cries. 0 6 pee sine o660' 27 
Western Powe? S346 1957 2. cccovcccccece 26 
RAILROADS 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............ 37 
Kansas City Southern........... te eeccees 28 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........ 37 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Pixleral Egat, Be TEACHONS <o os:c02c0csc0as 52 
Utilities Power & Light........c.cceeeeee. 30 
al 








WHAT IS THE INTRINSIC 
VALUE OF A STOCK? 


(Continued from page 33) 








MIE ats 


improvements and additions to prop- 
erties. 

Stocks of companies that pursue a 
conservative, or even an ultra-conser- 
vative dividend program make more 
stable and better permanent invest- 
ments than those in corporations pur- 
suing the opposite policy. In the long 
run, therefore, the investor might bet- 
ter prefer small returns from a grow- 
ing enterprise than liberal dividends. 
Funds paid out to shareholders cannot 
be recovered by the company, but those 
retained in the business still remain the 
property of the stock owner and will 
eventually revert to him, either in the 
form of increased returns in the fu- 
ture, or through steady price enhance- 
ment of his shares. 





Note: The third and last installment 
in this series entitled: “How to De- 
termine Which Stock of a Group Offers 
the Best Opportunities,” will appear in 
the December 3rd issue. 











A Special Letter 


on 


Consolidated | 
Gas 


will be forwarded 
on request 


Ask for M.W. 63 


BRUNING, JACKSON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 


60 Broad St. New York 


Branch Office 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 





“Classes of Bonds,” “How 
They Differ,” “Factors of 
Bond Values,”—these and 
other subjects of vital im- 
portance to the Investor 
are clearly and _ briefly 
defined in our booklet. 
“Bonds and How to Buy 
Them.” 


A request for this booklet 
involves no obligation. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Philadel phia, 
Columbus, Toledo, Akron, Louis- 
ville, San Francisco, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
. leading Stock Exchanges 














cevneeMs 





When the Play Was Not the Thing 


The Human Side 
Of The 
Electric Industry 


Forty Years Ago 
People Crowded To See 
Electrically Lighted 
Theatres 
Today Practically 
All Theatres Are 
Lighted By Electricity 


Our Electric Business 
Returns A Cash Income 


We Control And Manage 
Public Utilities 
Finance Industrials 


Sell Securities Of Both 





ws JOSHAYCO. 





Incorporated August 31, 1917 


“For Over Ten Years—Al Your Money 
All The Time—On Time” 


FOSHAY BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO HARTFORD 
ST. PAUL MANCHESTER, N. H. 
SAN DIEGO PORTLAND, ME. 
STOCKTON LOS ANGELES 
DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER PORTLAND, ORE. 


SPOKANE SEATTLE 


Please send information on your 
7 per cent Preferred Shares 


DIGING < <u dennoebenesonnesennsenescs 
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Samuel Ungerleider 


& Company 


50 Broadway New York 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Columbus Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Detroit Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate New York Curb 


BRANCHES 


1372 Broadway 551 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


Cleveland Detroit Columbus 
Canton Findlay Zanesville 


Direct Private Wires 
to all Branch Offices 





When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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CoMMON STOCK PRICE INDEX 























(1925 Closing Prices =100) 
| 1928 Indexes 1927 Indexes 
Number of (308 Issues) Recent Indexes (264 Issues) 

Issues in Group -—_—_— c Sy 
Group High Low Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Close High Low 
308 COMBINED AVERAGE ..... 147.6 109.2 145.6 147.6H 116.38 116.3 95.7 
39 aaa . 144.6 119.5 136.3 1388.5 182.0 140.2 98.5 
2 Agricultural venereal ey 417.0 280.5 405.6 417.0h 800.0 (Begun 1928) 
| eee concee Bees EB6.2 170.2 170.3 172.1 175.3 82.1 
12 Automobile Accessories sGeSie 174.6 86.4 171.7 #174.6H 91.6 96.8 75.6 
17 DEES. oo ca bake cant ae 122.6 79.0 121.9 119.0 89.8 89.8 70.1 
2 Baking (1926 Cl.—100) ..... - 76.2 61.5 72.0 10.5 69.4 100.6 53.0 
2 EE cscs S eh ag aes Sa 242.4 169.7 222.6 223.9 187,0 (Begun =) 

4 Business Machines ......... +. 208.9 153.7 207.0 208.9H 159.1 160.2 108.5 
2 Sear eee Rsao aes 176.8 117.2 171.6 170.6 119.9 119.9 77.3 
4 Chemicals BOE noscunssicns 230.2 158.5 227.9 230.2h 166.1 168.9 132.0 
2 SRE cis unssseakes sacar ine 108.0 81.8 94.8 94.6 108.0 (Begun =) 

12 Construction & Bldg. Material 119.8 94.4 116.7 119.3H 99.6 101.3 

12 ear onseeoenens 230. 5 217.3 2380.8H 177.8 179.5 105:9 
2 ON errr ; 111.8 110.7 70.4 80.0 59.8 
8 Department Stores ........... 9 74.3 74.3 68.0 86.0 64.5 
. Drugs & Toilet Articles 201.8H 199.4 162.0 171.2 147.3 
5 Electric Apparatus ....... 0 46.1 129.6 120.6 97.6 
3 UC UIEED 500005005 sno 92.0 95.8 $4.0 85.7 47.8 
2 Five & Ten Cent Stores 116.0 115.5 106.8 111.5 69.6 
3 hy) eae 183.4 143.4H 127.4 127. 89.1 
5 Household Appliances kee 100.7 97.8 97.0 (Begun 1928) 
2 err $20.2 3851.2H 149.3 152.3 82.8 
4 ESS eae . 96, 66 19.7 77.0 74.9 118.4 69.5 
5 Motion Piotures .........c00 k 214.7 221.9 108.9 190.3 96.8 
36 Petroleum & Natural Gas..... 148.1 86.1 142.5 146.9 95.6 103.5 86.9 
17 ee 175.6 127.9 174.0 174.0 129.8 132.5 93.1 
10 Railroad Equipment ........ - 128.9 112.1 120.6 116.8 128.8 128.9 100.3 
2 Restaurants pearson ceccsvce BOOS 80.8 121.7 129.1 104.0 (Begun 1928) 
2 nee M Teather ...2.cccsecce 231.4 138.3 186.8 179.7 138.3 152.3 69.8 
2 Soft Drinks (1986 Cl.—100)... 214.0 152.9 210.56 208.4 152.9 (Begun 1928) 
11 A ee 131.4 86.3 129.6 181.4H 88.7 92.0 74.8 
6 RE eS scunasaes% ee re 93.7 72.8 72.8L 74.0 89.5 1123.7 76.9 
2 OS eee ey wees. 386.9 270.1 276.2 270.11 $881.7 981.7 166.1 
2 Telephone ....... cbsscnctesec Eee ae 136.2 138.3 183.8 127.1 104.6 
4 Re badesae -- 106.3 78.6 97.1 106.3h 79.0 106.5 71.9 
7 | eee eee -. 99.6 61.5 83.7 76.8 96.6 97.8 64.4 
8 F sen ne pebaesusnae rer .. 195.0 167.8 174.8 177.0 190.8 193.6 159.9 
4 EERE Serene 150.4 103.8 184.6 117.6 107.6 130.0 107.6 
42 Tacleweified (1927 Cl.—100). .. 128.8 98.2 122.7 126.0 100.0 (Begun 1928) 


H—New HIGH record since 1925. 
h—New HIGH record this year. 
L—New LOW record since 1925. 
1—New LOW record this year. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREETS 
COMMON STOCK PRICE INDEX 
Uses PRICES 


—— 1928 $4 





(An unweighted Index of weekly closing prices specially designed for investors, The 1928 
Index includes 308 issues, distributed among 38 leading industries, and covers about 90% 

of the total transactions in all Common Stocks listed on the New York Stock Brchenge. 
It is compensated for stock dividends, rights and assessments; and reflects all important price 
movements with a high degree of accuracy. Our method of’ making annual revisions in the 
list of stocks included, renders it possible to keep the Index abreast with evolutionary changes 
in the market, without impairing its continuity or introducing cumulative inaccuracics.) 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 52) 











- a shown satisfactory expansion, but the 
frequent issuance of additional stock 
: g for the purpose of financing acquisi- 
tions, has had the effect of retarding 
per share earnings to some extent. 
Subsidiaries of the company serve vari- 
ous territories in New Mexico, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri and the Rocky Mountain 
territory. These various properties, 
however, are rather widely situated, a 
fact which does not permit of the 
economies of a super power hook-up. 
Nevertheless, there is little room for 
criticism in the light of the substantial 
gain both in gross and net revenues 
registered during the past year. For 
the twelve months ended September 
30th, 1928, the balance available for 
the common stock was in excess of 
$1,574,800 after preferred dividends 
and all charges not including depre- 
ciation. On this basis, earnings were 
equal to approximately $3.60 per share 
on the average number of shares out- 
standing during this period. The 
i common stock is being steadily in- 
creased due to the policy of paying 
dividends partly in common stock and 
earnings thus, of a necessity, must be 
computed on the basis of the average 
amount of stock outstanding to arrive 
at a fair estimate of earning power. 
The policy of paying a portion of divi- 
dends on common stock has enabled the 
company to use the resultant savings in 
cash for development purposes. It was 
reported that thus far in 1928 over 4 
million dollars has been expended. 
This figure represents approximately 
56% of gross earnings. The company 
has frequently been mentioned in con- 
nection with prospective mergers, al- 
though nothing has developed along 
that line. Eventually, however, that 
phase of the situation might con- 
tribute substantially to the value of 
common stock. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is our feeling that the shares, 
while not undervalued at  prevail- 
ing quotations represent an equity 
in a sound, capably managed, and 
growing public utility enterprise and 
as such, we would be willing to advise 
retention of present commitments, by 
those investors in a position to employ 
a measure of patience. 
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H. F. WILCOX OIL & GAS 


_ Recently I inherited 75 shares of Wilcox OW 
& Gas, listed on the New York Curb, but I am 
unable to find any current information on the 
stock. Will you please let me know the general 
outlook for this company, whether it is a pros- 
pective dividend-payer in the near future, etc.?— 
LK, , Vincennes, Ind. 


ins 





H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Company 
engages in the acquisition of lands con- 
taining oil, gas and minerals and in 
the development of these lands. At 
last reports the company owned ap- 
proximately 305,000 acres of proven 
and unproven leases, with other addi- 
tional leases pending in various ai) ter- 
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The Whole World Is 


Yours to Invest In 


investments in a single industry or sec- 
tion of the globe cannot possibly provide so 
high a degree of safety as is provided by wise 
diversification of investment holdings. 


' ‘mE has proved that concentration of 


As an important unit in the world-wide Na- 
tional City organization, The National City 
Company maintains close contact with in- 
vestment developments everywhere and is in 
a position to select from the best that the 
market affords. Its lists always include a 
broad selection of investments of different 
types—Governments, Municipals, Rails, 
Public Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns—thus 
enabling the investor to achieve a broad di- 
versification both geographically and by in- 
vestment types. 


Bond men at any of our more than fifty offices 
will gladly help you make a selection from our 
diversified list. 


Our monthly offering list of selected investments 
will be sent regularly to those who requ:st it. 


The National City Company 


Head Office: Nationat City BANK Buitpinc, New Yorx 


Local telephone directories give addresses and telephone numbers of branch 
offices. 11,000 miles of private wires to serve you quickly and effectively. 









































E extend the facilities of our organization to those de- 
siring information or reports on companies with which 
we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $135,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 





















We Recommend: 





Spiegel, May, Stern 
Company, Inc. 
612% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Price at market to yield about 6.95% 












Circular on Request 


CHATHAM PHENIX 
CORPORATION 


149 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES AT BANKING QUARTERS OF CHATHAM PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CHATH 
pH ENIx 





New ~orK 











We have prepared an analysis of 
Public Fire 
Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


copy of which will be mailed 
upon request 


Lansburgh Brothers 


Established 1869 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


30 Broad Street New York 





Puts .- Calls - Spre - $§pre sads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin accounts; 
to supplement margin; and in place of stop orders. 
Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular W. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 
39. Broadway 


Incorporated 


Telephone Whitehall 10350 


ritories. Properties include a small re- 
finery, three casing head _ gasoline 
plants, an 80,000 barrel storage tank, 
gathering lines and filling stations 
throughout the Southwest. Capitaliza- 
tion is represented by 427,896 shares 
of stock having no par value and there 
is outstanding an issue of 7% notes 
due in 1930, totalling $725,000. A re- 
view of the company’s past record re- 
veals considerable irregularity of earn- 
ings and in recent years, profits ap- 
plicable to the stock have ranged from 
15 cents a share in 1924 to $2.50 per 
share in 1925. Last year, however, ap- 
parently in reflection of the demoral- 
ized conditions in the oil industry, 
earnings were equivalent to only 70 
cents per share. In the first six 
months of the current year net income 
after all charges was equal to 9 cents 
per share, and the failure of the com- 
pany to effect any improvement in 
earnings recently culminated in the 
omission of the quarterly dividend. At 
prevailing quotations, the shares are 
selling but slightly above their low level 
for the year, and it is possible that the 
recent unfavorable developments have 
been amply discounted. On the other 
hand, prospects do not favor a marked 
improvement in earnings during the 
near future, and on the whole, we are 
not inclined to feel that the general 
record of the company and present out- 
look offers any incentive to retain at 
this time. Under the circumstances, 
your funds could be employed, in our 
judgment, to much better advantage 
elsewhere. 





AMERADA 


Is the $2 dividend paid on Amerada common 
secure?! If so, would you approve continued re- 
tention of 200 shares of this stock with the 
hope that eventually it will participate in the 
long expected run up in the oils? z paid $28 
for my — so that my present income is over 
7% ?—R, i Old Forge, Pa. 


The Amerada Corporation has the 
distinction of being one of the few com- 
panies engaged solely in the produc- 
tion of oil able to maintain operations 
on a sufficiently profitable basis to per- 
mit the continuation of dividend pay- 
ments. In that respect, the company 
has been aided by increased produc- 
tion. Operations are confined mainly 
to the Mid-Continent field, and in 
1927 the output of crude oil and gaso- 
line showed an increase of nearly 100% 
as compared with production in the 
previous year. Thus, in spite of the 
sharp decline in erude oil prices, the 
company was able to show the equiva- 
lent of $4.02 per share on the 922,075 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
In 1926 the equivalent of $6.05 was 
earned, but in that year conditions 
were much more favorable. In the 
first six months of the current year, 
earnings failed to register any im- 
provement, but in spite of the fact that 
per share results were nearly 50% be- 
low those of the same period of 1927, 
$1.15 per share was available for divi- 
dends of $1. The company’s financial 
position is sound and given the benefit 
of more stabilized conditions in the oil 








industry, earnings should enjoy rapid 
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recovery. In passing, it seems impor- 
tant to mention the fact that the com- 
pany has entered into the South Ameri- 
can field and is reported to control 
leases on approximately 700,000 acres 
of supposedly oil content property in 
Venezuela. The company’s ability, to 
satisfactorily weather what appears to 
have been the worst period of unfavor- 
able conditions in the oil industry, in- 
spires confidence and if you are in a 
position to hold a more speculative is- 
sue of this type, we feel that there is 
considerable to justify such procedure 
for longer pull appreciation. 


BROWN SHOE 


The stock of Shoe is so slow to move 
upward that I am planning to dispose of it. I 
would greatly appreciate your opinion of this pro- 
posed action on my part. The stock cost me $49 
a share and was bought almost a year ago. What 
are the hopes F hd an increased dividend payment? 
. K. L., Waycross, Ga. 


Brown Shoe is an old established en- 
terprise, having been organized in its 
present form in 1913 as an outgrowth 
of a business originally established in 
1879, and ranks as one of the world’s 
leading shoe manufacturers. Latest 
balance sheet discloses a strong finan- 
cial position, and earnings have shown 
comparative stability over a long peri- 
od of years, results in 1927 being equal 
to $6.24 a common share against 
$4.00 a share in 1926 and $6.32 a 
share in 1925. Production capacity 
has been stepped up from 13 million 
pairs of men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes annually prior to 1928 to 20 mil- 
lion pairs at present. However, while 
sales in the current year to date have 
ranged higher than last year, due to 
generally higher prices of raw ma- 
terials earnings in the six months ended 
April 30, 1928, equalled but $1.82 a 
common share against $1.47 a share in 
the same period of the preceding year, 
and while the company normally en- 
joys its greatest prosperity in the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year, indications 
are the net income this year will fall 
slightly below that reported for the 
twelve months ended October 31st, 
1927. Nevertheless, the long range 
outlook seems more constructive than 
otherwise. The shares are not a specu- 
lative favorite and market price move- 
ments are, therefore, not particularly 
rapid, but a fair income return is af- 
forded at existing levels, and prospects 
of appreciation over the longer term 
seem favorable. We believe retention 
Justified, although increased dividends 
do not seem imminent. 


S. S. KRESGE 


Would you advise the purchase of S. S. Kresge? 
! have been informed that a stock dividend will 
be declared by this company within the next few 
months. Is this probable? If a split-up is made, 
ts the present stock liable to sell substantially 
higher or has a stock dividend been discounted 
already?—L. A. P., Norfolk, Va. 


S. S. Kresge ranks as the second 
largest chain store organization in its 
particular field, the record of which has 
been one of steady. growth, both in 
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BEFORE 


YOU BUY BONDS 


CHOOSE aa responsible investment house and frankly 
tell them your business and personal responsibilities and 
general financial circumstances. Then and then only are 
they in a position to recommend securities which embody 


the particular features you require. 


To provide the individual investor with a convenient 
means of obtaining such investment information we de- 
signed THE EQUITABLE Investment Memorandum. 


We'll gladly send you a copy 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
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Special Letter Upon Request service companies supplying 
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a UTILITY SECURITIES 
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Philadelphia Stock Exchanges COMPANY 
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sales volume and net income, since in. 
ception of the present company in 
1916. Expansion in 1927 was of un- 
precedented proportion, when profits 
were equal to $3.76 a share compared 
with $3.36 a share in 1926. Further 
progress has been registered in the cur- 
rent year, with present estimates of 
earnings in the full 1928 year being 
placed a figure to equal around $4.40 
a share. Financial position is impreg- 
nable, and in view of a large surplus 
as revealed by the company’s latest 
balance sheet action is likely in the not 
distant future regarding a stock divi- 
dend of some proportion. However, 
present prices of the shares place 
rather a liberal discount on future 
prosperity of the enterprise, and the 
stock is therefore attractive more for 
the extreme long pull than for the near 
term. 





ASSOCIATED DRY GOODS 


Would you recommend the purchase of Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods at current market levels? I 
have in mind carrying some of this stock for two 
or three months if there is a prospect of its 
favorably reflecting the large volume of business 
usually done during the Christmas season.—J. B. 
C., Roanoke, Va. 

Associated Dry Goods functions as a 
holding company, controlling an impor- 
tant chain of department stores, in- 
cluding Lord & Taylor and James Mc- 
Creery in New York, one store in New- 
ark, N. J., two in Buffalo and one each 
in Louisville and Minneapolis. Earn- 
ings have ranged slightly lower in re- 
cent years but have, on the whole, shown 
marked stability, profits in 1927 being 
equal to $3.39 a common share against 
$4.21 a share in 1926. Definite infor- 
mation bearing on operating results in 
the current year to date is not yet 
available, but with retail buying power 
continuing at a high level, indications 
are that net in the full 1928 will com- 
pare favorably with 1927, with rea- 
sonable possibilities of exceeding last 
year’s profits. Financial position is 
strong, by virtue of which the company 
is able to distribute the major portion 
of profits in the form of dividends. The 
stock commends itself as an income 
medium and seems to offer well defined 
prospects of enhancement in quoted 
value over the reasonably long term. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


I have been told to buy Electric Storage Battery 
around 88. It is my understanding that this 
company supplies more than one-half the batteries 
used by Ford and a large percentage of those 
used by Chrysler and General Motors. Consider- 
ing the steadily growing sales of these three 
manufacturers, isn’t it likely that the earnings 
of Electric Storage Battery will show a substan- 
tial increase next year. Would you advise the 
purchase of 300 shares?—J. E. C., Woodward, 
Okla. 


In our judgment, the shares of Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company common 
stock afford you an attractive oppor- 
tunity to place a portion of your funds 
in a sound common stock issue yielding, 
by comparison with many other indus- 
trial issues, a liberal return and offer- 
ing the added inducement of well de- 
fined possibilities for market price ap- 
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preciation. The company is a leader 
in the manufacture of storage bat- 
teries and its two principal products 
“Willard” and “Exide” are well known 
and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 
company finds its principal customers 
among automobile manufacturers and 
is understood to have contracts with 
the General Motors Corporation, Chry- 
sler Corp., the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany and other large manufacturers. 
The company does not publish interim 
reports, but it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the unprecedented volume of 
production which has been reeorded by 
the automobile industry, has contrib- 
uted substantially to the sales and 
earnings of Electric Storage Battery. 
While closely allied with the automo- 
bile industry, earnings are not solely 
dependent thereon, and numerous other 
industries such as radio, power sta- 
tions, railway equipment, etc., are in- 
cluded among the company’s customers. 
Dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon stock for the past 27 years with- 
out interruption and the present rate 
has been maintained since 19238. The 
company’s financial position was ex- 
ceptionally strong at last reports and 
we are of the opinion that earnings in 
the current year will show an appre- 
ciable gain over results in 1927 when 
the equivalent of $7.08 per share was 
earned on the common stock. From 
the foregoing, a constructive attitude 
seems fully justified. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 


Can you give me any information concerning 
the rumored merger between Allis-Chalmers and 
Westinghouse? Following your advice, I bought 
50 shares of Allis-Chalmers several months ago 
paying 116. Naturally I am well satisfied with 
the price appreciation and the present yield. Do 
you think, hewever, that the time has come to 
accept my profit?—C. A. M., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


The common stock of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. represents an equity in one 
of the most important and successful 
manufacturers of machinery and ma- 
chine equipment. Reviewing the past 
record of the enterprise, consistent ex- 
pansion both in sales and profits is re- 
vealed. Moreover, improvement has 
not been confined solely to earnings, 
but in spite of a substantial expansion 
program necessitating the outlay of 
considerable cash, the financial position 
of the company is excellent. Earnings 
in the past five years have averaged 
$8.44 per share annually of which less 
than 60% has been distributed in divi- 
dends. Early activities were confined 
to the manufacture of farm tractors, 
but recent years have witnessed a 
broadening in the scope of activities 
with the result that an exceptionally 
Satisfactory degree of diversification 
has been obtained which gives the com- 
pany no little advantage. Output now 
includes gas, oil and steam engines, 
steam and hydraulic turbines, genera- 
tors, motors and transformers, together 
with various types of machinery for 
use by flour mills, saw mills and other 
major industries, to mention but a few 
of the company’s products. Sales in 
the current year have been running 
about 5% ahead of 1927 and unfilled 
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-: Invest $20 each month at 614%, reinvest. 
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.’ in-240 months you will have $9,760. 
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THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 


Smith Building 


Washington, D. C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in Other Cities 




















Canadian Investment 
Opportunities 


Present industrial, agricultural, 
forestry and mineral activities in 
Canada are such that investors in 
the Shares of Corporations en- 
gaged in them are enjoying, sound 
security, better than average in- 
come yield and reasonable pros- 
pects of steady appreciation in 
principal. 

We shall be pleased to forward de- 
finite investment recommendations 
to inquirers in the United States 
and in all parts of the world. 

Bank of Montreal 
Bankers: ) The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Cables: Hayoock, Toronto, Lieber’s, Bentley's. 


COCHRAN, HAY & CO. 


Limited 
Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO 
J. Strathearn Hay 
Member: Toronte Steck 
ee 


CANADA 





Salesmen 


There are three groups of Bond salesmen. 
1. Those who are making good now. 
2. Those to whom making good al- 
ways seems “‘just ahead.” 
3. Those who are discouraged to the 
point of admitting failure. 
Hundredsof near failures are making good; 
hundreds of near successes are beingturned 
inte actual suecesses; hundreds oi fellows 
who were making good are being given the 
- training and viewpoint which helps them 
toward even better accomplishment. 
It is a simple statement of fact that the 
Babson Institute Course of Training in In- 
ee Lae Seed sanemaes ip a 
ccomplishing these things— it is truly 
* Making Bond Salesmen.” 
Get our free booklet 2628 “‘Security Sales- 
manship—the Profession,”’ which will give 
you an understanding of why this is so. 


Babson Institute ®son Part. 
69 






























Investors Select 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds: 


oe Safety —°""" a period 


of many years, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
have been known for their record 
of safety. 
« The interest re- 
2. Yield — of these bonds 
to investors, at the present time 6%, 
is higher than that of the average 
high grade security. 


3. Market Fluctuation — 
Real Estate Bonds are not specu- 
lative securities. These investments 
may be placed in your ‘Strong 
Box’’ and cause you no worry or 
care whatever. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


Name OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
















Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor’s Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service, wherever 
you live, Write today, Use attached coupon, 








Please send without charge or obligation, 
pocket size loose-leaf Record Books and current list of 
Greenebaum offerings. 
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J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
MEMBERS New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, New York 


Cotton Exchange, and other leading exchanges. 

STOCKS : BONDS : GRAIN $=: 
COFFEE ::- SUGAR : COCOA : 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





COTTON 
RUBBER 





Buffalo Rochester Schenectady 


Worcester New Haven 


Branches: Albany Binghamton 
Syracuse Troy Utica Watertown 
Toledo Philadelphia Erie Atlantic City Detroit Austin 
Ft. Worth Houston San Antonio Kansas City Tulsa 


Correspondents in other principal ciitcs 
42 Broadway NEW YORK 250 Park Ave. 
I Sire hi oi:k: 9 dk gto aoe 16 Court Street 
RPNONNOEONECE 5.5.55 s nn ncee 231 So. La Salle Street 





“THE BACHE REVIEW” . published weekly, sent on application. 

Readers of the Review are invited to avail themselves of our facilities for 

information and advice on stocks and bonds, and their inquiries will receive 

our careful attention without obligation to the correspondents. In writing, 
please mention The Bache Review. 


A Weekly Commodity Review is also issued and will be sent on application. 





























orders as of October ist, were on’y 
slightly less than $10,000,000. Ear:i- 
ings were equal to $8.55 per share on 
the first nine months, and it is regard: d 
as quite likely that results for the full 
year will show over $11 per share on 


| ‘the 260,000 shares of common stock 


now outstanding. Therefore, while the 
shares seem to be selling about in line 
with their actual value on the basis of 
current earnings, present quotations clo 
not appear to place a too liberal pre- 
mium on the company’s excellent fu- 
ture prospects and we would have no 
hesitation in endorsing continued re- 
tention. 























POSITION AND OUTLOOK FOR 
FOUR LEADING MOVING 
PICTURE COMPANIES 


(Continued from page 41) 














is now cashing in. Through Fox 
Theatres Corp., a separate company 
controlled by the same interests, addi- 
tional exhibiting outlets are obtained 
throughout the country in the largest 
and most modern theatres in leading 
cities. This latter concern has recently 
acquired the Poli circuit of 20 theatres 
in New England and has under con- 
struction a number of large theatres in 
big cities, some of which are near com- 
pletion. Fox Theatres Corp. now con- 
trols more than 325 individual theatres 
and is considering the acquisition of 
an additional 150 to 200 theatres in 
the Greater New York area. These 
additional theatres and the greater out- 
put of feature films will add substan- 
tially to the income of Fox Film Corp. 
Fox Film Corp. has offered to its 
Class “A” and Class “B” stockholders 
of record October 1, 1928, right to sub- 
scribe to 153,444 shares of Class “A” 
stock at $85 per share in the ratio of 1 
new share for each 5 shares held. This 
will bring in approximately $12,500,000 
to be used partly to pay off $7,000,000 
mortgages, $2,100,000 in bank loans, 
and to cover $1,500,000 expenses of 
construction of complete sound studio 
for production of “Talking Pictures.” 
This financing will put the corporation 
in a strong working capital position 
with no bank loans and its sole capi- 
talization consisting of common stock. 
Net consolidated profit for the six 
months ended June 30th, 1928, was 
$2,646,490 against $1,371,289 for the 
same period in the previous year, 
equivalent to $3.45 and $2.72 earned on 
the combined Class “A” and “B” stocks 
in the respective years. For the full 
year 1927, net earnings were equal to 
$6.24 on 500,000 shares of stock out- 
standing. This year, net is running 
about double that of last year, so that 
even on the greatly increased number 
of shares now outstanding—920,660 
shares “A” and “B”—earnings per 
share may even be slightly greater. 
At its current price of about 100, 
the stock is selling on a higher basis 
relative to earnings than either Para- 
mount or Loew’s, but certain special 
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conditions at present give the stock 
greaier speculative possibilities. 


Warner Brothers The spectacular 
rise in the Class 


Pictures, Inc. “A” and com- 
mon stocks of 
this company have made the concern 
the cynosure of all speculative eyes. 
The pioneer in the development and 
perfection of talking pictures through 
its Vitaphone device, the company is 
now reaping tremendous benefit from 
the sudden success of its talking pic- 
tures and its early start in the produc- 
tion of these. Responding to the al- 
most fabulous increase in earnings and 
the changed position of the company in 
the industry, the common stock and 
the Class “A” stock which is con- 
vertible into common share for share 
have soared to great heights. Added 
impetus was given through the mergers 
that were being negotiated, Warner 
Brothers stock being advanced so that 
these could be advantageously effected. 
The record of Warner Brothers earn- 
ings previous to this year have been 
miserable; in the year ended August 
27, 1927, amounting to only $30,427 
and for the period previous to this a 
large deficit was shown. From the low 
earnings of 1927, steady improvement 
was made and for the nine months’ 
period ended May 26, 1928, net profit 
was reported as $1,123,947. 

Past earnings, however, mean very 
little in view of the recent success of 
the Vitaphone pictures, and the merg- 
ers being effected with Stanley Com- 
pany of America and First National 
Pictures, Inc. Warner Brothers’ earn- 
ings during the summer were running 
at the rate of $500,000 per month and 
earnings of $800,000 per month were 
indicated subsequently. 

The complete plans on the merger 
have not yet been announced, especial- 
ly in reference to First National Pic- 
tures, Inc., a large block of the stock 
of which is held by the Fox Film 
Corp., so that no estimates can safely 
be made on the earning possibilities of 
the new stock. Moreover, other con- 
cerns may be taken in before long. The 
three companies considered in the 
merger at present will produce a $200,- 
000,000 corporation under control of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. The an- 
nual gross revenues are expected to be 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 
First National Pictures, Inc., had gross 
income of $23,802,437 and net of $1,- 
155,665 after interest charges for the 
ir ended Dec. 31, 1927, while Stanley 

Co. of America had gross of $33,930,- 
528 and net of $4,950,415 for the same 
period. 

Stanley Co. had not been doing so 
well this year, and dividend on its stock 
was omitted. Stanley is not a pro- 
ducer of pictures, and its film contracts 
were made on such an unfavorable 
basis that the mounting operating 
costs were the chief reason for the 
company’s poorer showing. The ac- 
quisition of the company by Warner 
Bros., together with the acquisition of 
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GQ] 22,000,000 people able to buy American goods. 


The per capita wealth of Spain is $1,849.20. Spain is 
third wealthiest of World Powers. 


G} 22,000,000 able buyers receptive to American 
products. 

Spain’s total imports have increased 500% in the last 
ten years. In 1918 her imports were $108,500,000.00. In 1928 
(based on figures for the first eight months) the conserva- 
tive estimate is $530,000,000.00. Of this total $60,000,000.00 
was American goods. 

CG] 22,000,000 able, receptive buyers concentrated in a 
market the size of the State of California. 

In Spain’s area of 195,061 square miles there are 
22,712,000 people, an average of 116.4 per square mile. 
More than three times the density of the population of the 
United States. 

CJ 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated buyers close 
at hand, as near New York as San Francisco. 

It is 3,300 miles from New York to Barcelona. It is 
3,000 miles from New York to San Francisco. 

GJ 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated, close-at-hand 
buyers, economical to ship to. 

It costs less and is faster to ship to Spain via water than 
to ship via water to California. 

GQ] 22,000,000 able, receptive, concentrated, close-at-hand, 
economical-to-do- businéss-with buyers, easy to win! 

The Barcelona Exposition offers to American Manufac- 
turers their first and best opportunity to win this desirable 


market. And buyers of thirty-one other countries of the 
world are being urged to attend through a world-wide 


advertising campaign. 


For vital statistics and information on the market for your product in 
Spain and world markets apply to M. VENTURA, U. S. Delegate, 
Exhibition of Barcelona, Steinway Hall, Dept. 92, New York City 


Come to BARCELONA in 1929 and see what Spain offers! 





International Exhibition Barcelona 
MAY—1929— DECEMBER 
































W ould You 
be Interested 
in Enjoying... 


50% 


Permanent 
Participation 
in the Profits 
of 
TUDOR CITY 


+ + 


150,000 have found “The 
Real Estate Investment 
of the Future” profitable 
reading. Send the coupon. 





Fred F. French Investing Co., Inc. | 
$51 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


Please send the 64-page book “The Real W 
Estate Investment of the Future” without 
cost or obligation to MW40 | 


sides caine acne getline co tataniinkces cat emcees 
Business Address. 
Home Address 

Te leah 
































8h First Mortgage | 
O Demand Bonds 


may be cashed in at par in times of 
need. Interest coupons are payable 
quarterly thru any bank. 

This is an ideal investment offering 
distinctive advantages—an opportunity 
equally attractive to large or small in- 
vestors and those who, thru fear of 
sudden need for ready cash, hesitate 
tying up their money in long time 
investments. Any amount may be in- 
vested either in full paid or on a bond 
reserve account. Bcnds are issued in 
ceed of $100, $500 and 
$1 le 


Fuller information in Folder S 


Orlando Loan & Savings 
Company 


Under Supervision of 
State Banking Department 


Wall St. Orlando, Florida 
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Company 
Abitibi Power & Paper notes.......... 6% 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. deb.......... 5% 
Amer, Smelt. & Ref, Ist ser. B....... 6% 


Amer, Type Founders Ist 15-yr. deb.. 6% 
Ann Arbor R. R. 5-yr. sec, nts....... 6% 
Argentine Nation internal don 





Argentine Gov't int........... is 
Argentine Gov't cnv.................. fo 
Associated Oil 12-yr. — ae ee 6% 
Chesapeake Corp. Ist cv. .........+.. % 
Childs, R. E., ser. “‘A’’ & “B”’ gold bds.§ — 
(Oo ae 5% 
Cities Service ref. deb................ 6% 
Comm’Ith Light & a ree 6% 
Computing Tab. & Rec, .............. 6% 
eS OR errs 5% 
Cuban Dominican Sug. Ist 1. s. f..... 1% 
General Asphalt conv, deb............ 6% 
SPEMROOR OO, BEE GEE. oo60ccccccsscccese ’o 
Goodrich, B. F., Ist mtge............ 614% 
Gt. Brit. & Ireland (Un. King.) Vic- 

tory Bonds, Bank of Eng. issue..... 4% 
Gt. Brit. & Ireland (Un. King.) Vic- 

tory Bonds, P. 0. issue............ 4% 
Houston Gulf Gas 2 yrs. sec. nts..... 6% 
Houston Oil of Tex. 10-yr, notes..... 6%% 
Hygrade Food Prod. Ist & ref. cv..... 6% 
Locomobile Co. of America Ist........ 6% 
Marconi Wireless Tel. Ltd., deb...... 62% 
Marland Oil ser. nts, ser, ‘‘A’’........ 5% 
Mid-Cont. Petrol, Ist 15-yr. 5. f...... 64%% 
Northern Ohio Power 10-yr. ser. 1% 





Oil Well Sup. Inv. 5-yr. coll, tr. nts.. 5%% 


oe Sener 5% 
Panama (Bep.) Gxt. 800. ..000ccceccces 6%% 
PAMaMR AOD.) BEE, occscccccccsccess 62% 
Paris-Orleans R, R, Company......... 1% 
Pathé Exchange s. f. deb............. 1% 
EERE, PUNE SIOD hcs055.0:555055ss 0000 6% 
St. L.-San Fran, Ry., inc, mtge. ‘‘A’’. 6% 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills 1st 5 
I) Laehesehnapanddeershsan biesevs'e %o 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper mtge. In. 

NOME: Sbcbesscepssessewessse05 505 00 6% 
Tenn, = & Chem. 15-yr. cv. deb., 

pee Se Seer rere 6% 
AEE : pccwes been ae 1% 
Utah Lt. & Power pr. l....... ses eeuas 5% 


ae 
V.B.—Various Bonds. a—Year of issue. 


Bonds Called for Redemption 


Redemption 
Date 


Maturity Amount Price 
1931 $4,000,000 100 Oct., 1928 
1952 $20.000,000 105 Bept., 1928 
1947 $5,000,000 107% ct., 1928 
1 $179,000 105 Oct., 1928 
$100,000 101 Sept., 1928 
F 





$85, 105 Nov. , 1928 

$2,800, 102 Oct., 1928 

7 $536,000 107 Nov., 1928 
1976 $11,775,000 100 Bept., 1928 
1976 $518,000 100 Sept., 1928 


1929 « $2.500,000 106 Oct., 1928 
1935 $7,354,000 103% . 
1937 $1,000,600 105 Dec., 1928 


1942 $75,000 100 Sept., 1928 
1932 All bonds Oct., 1928 
1929 $7,500.000 100.245 Dec., 1928 
1940 $144,000 Sept., 1928 


1944 All bonds 105 Nov., 1928 
1956 All bonds 103 Dec., 1928 


1961 All bonds 103 Dec., 1928 
1954 All bonds 103 Sept., 1928 
1987 $158.000 109 Nov., 1928 


1929-30 $2,000.000 100 
1960 $35,172,000 100 Oct., 1928 


1931 $1,456,000 110 Oct., 1928 


1929 $493,000 102 Mar., 1929 
1941 $25.000 105 Oct., 1928 
1930 $4,000.000 101 Oct., 1928 
19380 $746,000 100 Jan., 1929 


1928 $1,000,000 102 Sept., 1928 

















First National Pictures, Inc., will ob- 
viate this unfavorable situation to the 
mutual benefit of both, as Warner 
Bros. was chiefiy a producing concern 
owning seven theatres but only two of 
importance. First National Pictures, 
Inc., is itself a producer of feature 
films and in addition controls about 
3,000 theatres. 

Unquestionably, Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc., after the present merger 
plans have been successfully completed, 
will constitute one of the leading con- 
cerns in the industry, but considerable 
work remains to be done in the in- 
ternal reorganization of the company 
before it functions smoothly and effec- 
tively. Concerning its present advan- 
tage in the talking picture field, the 
other important producing concerns are 
now at work on their own presenta- 
tions, so that within reasonable time 
all of them will be on a par in this 
respect. 

The common stock of Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., in view of the 
above, is more speculative than the 
stock of any of the other three leading 
concerns in the industry, and its future 
depends on the degree of success the 
new company has. The volatile nature 
of the stock and further favorable de- 
velopments may easily put the stock 
price to higher levels. Incidentally, the 
Class “A” stock is being called Dec. 1, 
1928, at its redemption price of $17 
per share, so that it is important that 
this stock be converted into the com- 
mon stock which is currently selling for 
about $111 per share. 


ioaieinel aienee 











UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT 
(Continued from page 31) 








this deal, gas and electric customers 
are about equal numerically, 227,500 as 
against 230,000 at the close of 1927. 
Utilities Power & Light Debenture 
5¥%s, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock available over the counter, 
are selling at prices to yield slightly 
over 6% and 7% respectively. The 
only issues in line to share in potential 
gains in profits are the Class A stock, 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
the Class B voting trust certificates on 
the New York Curb, the former cur- 
rently around 40 and the latter about 
29. The Class A seems preferable at 
this stage because of its higher and 
preferential dividend and the greater 
participation equity per share as long 
as the number of outstanding shares 
remains smaller. It is speculative in 
character, but in addition to the profit 
possibilities already pointed out, there 
are factors to consider such as the 
benefits derived from centralized finan- 
cial, engineering and purchasing power, 
the increasing fees accruing to the 
holding company for engineering serv- 
ices, and the ever present possibility 
that the properties or some particular 
group thereof will at some time be the 
subject of negotiations for acquisition 
by some larger utility organization. 
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6,000 to *600,000 


(without borrowing) 


in an investment lifetime 


As AN INVESTOR, you are interested in 
increasing your capital as much as possible in 
the time you have. It has been possible in 
the past to increase $6,000 to over $600,000 

in an investment lifetime without borrow- 
ing—that has been proved. The future— 
in which you are interested — will offer 
its opportunities! 


Careful Investing— 
Time Element 


It would be virtually impossible for any 
one person to devote to the study of 
business and finance, the time and 
energy necessary to gain the greatest 
profits — consistent with safety. You 
would not attempt to run a large 
department store alone. Yet, there are, 
perhaps, just as many complications 
and duties involved in running your 
investment funds correctly 


TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, 
The Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion has available almost unlimited 


facts and data which each day scores of per- 
sons are engaged in compiling and analyzing. 
For twenty-five years, this work has been 

going on—piling up experience which is at 

your command. 


The “3 Methods” 


BABSON’S Reports, through constant 
application of the “3- METHODS” pro- 
vides YOU with a well-balanced Invest- 
ment Plan which should increase and 
protect your capital and enable you to 
put it to the most efficient use AT 
ALL TIMES. 


WE should like to send you, free, our 
booklet, “$6,000 to $600,000,” together 
with complete information about the 
“3 METHODS”. . . which combined 
form a Complete Working Plan for 
your Money no matter what the 
condition of the market hap- 
pens to be. 


Write to Department 68 or use 
the coupon below. 


Babson’s Reports 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


| The Babson Statistical 
Organization 
j Div.68-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, free, a copy of 
ab[$6,000 to] 2S 5 'C, '$600,000"" also 


complete details about the © 


| 
i “3 METHODS?” which com- 
L 


prise your Investment Plan. State 


Sapa Te rey ee SET | mm>{ $600,000 


SS SS A A A A, SS A A A A Pe _. 
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Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 


25 Broad St., New York 


Telephone Hanover 8030-8045, Incl. 


We offer 
The American 
Superpower 


Corporation 


$6 1st Preferred Stock 
Price to Yield 
Over 6% 


Circular on Request 


MCDONNELL & (0. 
120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisco 


Quotations as 








Bid Asked 
Aeolian Co., pfd, (7) ........eeeeee 70 16 
Beslian Weber ...ccccvecsccccccess 10 25 
Aeolian Weber, pfd. (7).........++. 45 65 
Alpha Port. Cement (3)............ oo 46 
BTA, (7) acvcccesceees 117 > 
American Book Co, (7).. 33 138 
- American Cigar (8) ..... 35 142 
Ok ESS Sa eaerers ee 
Amer. Dist. Teleg. (4) 106 
Con. Pfd. si) REG deabescknes esse 115 
Amer. Meter Co, (5)..........ee+0- 117 
Atlas Port. anand gd eee ry 39 41 
es TEED Gus ebng ses sees5000 2,0 46 A 
Babcock & Wileox (7)........++.++. 118 122 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler: 
Est PEA. (7) G .nnccccecseccccese 109 
O70 el See 109 
YT SAR Oe eee 27 28 
BL EOD, inns 050000000 sven eee 58 bis 
Cl. Ts WME ce ccasccccssccs 10 11% 
Bohack (H, C.) Co, New (2%)...... 64 69 
ESAS Sears 103 107 
Central Aguirre (6P) .............. 135 138 
Colt Fire Arms (2) sea 53 
Congoleum Co. Pfd. 107 
Dontinentel @. GB... . 22.22. cccccee * 
"2. Sk ror 105 106 
Crocker-Wheeler Elec. ............- 120 130 
SRS eee ere 100 105 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible (8)........... 165 175 
Fajardo Gugar (10) ............e0- 120 123 
Franklin Rwy. Sup. (4)............ 52 pe 
Mime, Bees W. C4) 0060020 ccecsceee 115 117 
SELEOD) Winhepehsse8 sien wmawe ene 125 140 
—: Powder (GP) ....ccccsccee 60 270 
ESSSGASHAGAS ON Ser euwnsen: 122 125 


Over-the-Counter 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 





of Recent Date 





Bid Asked 
7 ee SSS oer ers 230 250 
es RUD. bees sca ce ee ees ee eb ae 106 111 
te RR errs 70 
Leonard, Fitzpatrick, Mueller (1.5). 28 33 
Se See ae eee 108 115 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. (3.75).......... 45 52 
Manhattan Rubber (2.5)............ 46 49 
Metropolitan Chain Stores: 
te A ae era 113 117 
National Gugar Ref. (7)..........0. 168 170 
Neisner Bros. Pfd. (7)............. 157 160 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. (8).......... 141 144 
Phelps Dodge Corp’n (8)........... 195 200 
NS errr rere 27 os 
a Ao ee er 92 98 
i SSS See re 13 oa 
Royal Baking Powder w. i......... 46 48 
a Aes | SRSA Peer 105 107 
Ruberoid Co. NO Se wip pice as 8s S buena sae 109 114 
Savannah Sugar (6) ae 140 
SRR SSS eerie es res 116 
Shaffer Oil & Ref. Pfd. (7)......... 92 a 
Singer Mite. Os. (IOP) ......2060005 525 550 
ye 9 ae ere 6% 6%, 
Superheater Co. (6P) .............. 150 155 
Wash. Ry. & Elec. (5)............. 400 "= 
ou Se) Se eee ee 100% 1001, 
White Rock 2nd Pfd. (10).......... 175 190 
fea al SE Sas 1 103 
ne re ee 71 75 
RES SNA ae ee 





G—Guaranteed as to principal and dividend by 
Amer, Type Founders. 


P—Plus extras, 











THE FUTURE OF RADIO 
(Continued from page 19) 
_———— eee 


The “One of the ancient Greeks 
held that two thousand 
Future souls was the outside limit 


for the electorate of a democracy, that 
being the greatest number that could 
be reached and swayed by an individu- 
al voice. Yet President Coolidge has 
more than once addressed an audience 
of thirty million listeners. We shall 
probably by 1932 not only hear but see 
the next President by radio. This is 
one of the higher achievements of 
radio, and in that sense is a contribu- 
tion to democracy. 

“Today, radio, though still expanding 
because of new inventions improving 
its uses and widening its possibilities, 
is nevertheless entering the position of 
a stabilized industry. While the won- 
der of it never ceases, and while it 
goes right along figuratively taking 
rabbits out of a hat, the business that 
uses or sells two billion dollars’ worth 
of radio supplies in five years cannot 
be compared with a scheme for get- 
ting gold out of the ocean. 

“Our everyday interest in broadcast- 
ing is too often apt to blind us to radio 
progress in other directions. Thus in 
marine radio, we have established a 
splendid system of communications to 
and from ships. Today marine radio 
is carried on with the precision of the 
usual telephone service, in that we 
have so-called marine centrals or up-to- 
date land stations that can send and 
receive from several ships at one time 
through multiplex transmitters and re- 








ceivers, together with a large operat- 


ing staff. A typical large ocean liner 
may send two thousand radiograms in 
the course of a single trip, without 
ever being out of direct touch with 
each side. 

“On the transoceanic side, the RCA 
world-wide wireless service today offers 
direct communication between New 
York City and England, France, Ger- 
many, Portugal, Italy, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Norway, Poland, Tur- 
key, Liberia, the Argentine, Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Venezuela, Porto 
Rico, the Dutch West Indies and Dutch 
Guiana. From San Francisco, cir- 
cuits reach to Hawaii, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, Java and French Indo- 
China. Future projected networks will 
link this country with many others. 

“Through constant development and 
refinement of the equipment, together 
with the rounding out of our personnel 
and methods of handling radiogram 
traffic, we have placed both the marine 
and the transoceanic radio branches on 
a sound and profitable basis. 

“However, the next step must be to 
meet the British challenge for supre- 
macy. It is now apparent that Great 
Britain has unified her cable and radio 
interests, affording in war and peace 
communication by British circuit to 
practically every foreign port and 
principal city in the world. 

“The American answer to this can 
only be made by submitting the great 
communication companies, both cable 
and radio, to proper Governmental 
regulation as to rates while exempting 
them from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws and permitting unification, 
thus meeting the thrust of unification 
abroad. 

“Let us not overlook the fact that 
combined effort is required in any com- 
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munication system. Today we realize 
that no communication system can get 
far unless it has close affiliations with 
other systems. 

“The world is rapidly becoming just 
a neighborhood. Our radiograms origi- 
nate back in the very cities and towns 
of the United States. We must have 
the cooperation of the telegraph com- 
panies to bring those radiograms to our 
traffic offices. On the other side, we 
must have the cooperation of not only 
radio companies, but also telegraph 
companies to distribute those radio- 
grams. Hence the importance of a 
close working arrangement between 
radio, telegraph and even cable com- 
panies if we are to maintain our lead 
in world-wide communications. 

“We of the radio industry are proud 
of our achievements. Yet we realize 
that there are many problems and ob- 
stacles ahead of us in the path of con- 
tinued progress, although those prob- 
lems and obstacles are small compared 
with those surmounted in the past. 

“Government attitude, perhaps more 
than any other factor, will be the 
greatest problem confronting us. We 
must have a sympathetic, helpful atti- 
tude from our Government, for the 
radio industry depends upon the neces- 
sary freedom of the air.” 

We might go on and on quoting Gen- 
eral Harbord, for he spoke at great 
length regarding the present and fu- 
ture of the radio industry. In broad- 
casting alone, the radio industry has 
many years of profitable trade ahead. 
It is estimated that only between‘ 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 homes, out of 
26,000,000, are provided with radio 
sets. Even when most homes are pro- 
vided with radio sets, there will be fre- 
quent replacements, for radio, as with 
automobiles, has its improvements 
which cause the average family to buy 
a new set every so often. The sale of 
vacuum tubes for radio sets assume 
enormous proportions. It is estimated 
that about 50,000,000 vacuum tubes 
will be made this year to meet the re- 
quirements of old and new sets, Tele- 
vision, or sight for “lookers-in” just as 
we already have hearing for listeners- 
in, will soon be added, which will mean 
the story of broadcasting all over 
again, since most families will want to 
see the pictures placed on the air. 

Radio has multiple uses. It has al- 
ready appreciably widened the manu- 
facturing possibilities of the electrical 
industry with its gross of a billion and 
a half yearly. Its broadcasting of 
sound at present gives added use and 
revenue to many thousands of miles of 
telegraph and telephone wires. Through 
the transmission and reception of still 
pictures it is creating a sub-industry 
allied to photography and the news- 
paper. Incidentally, almost, radio has 
saved an industry it was threatening 
with extinction, that of phonographs, 
representing a yearly output of $61,- 
000,000, by the adaptation of that in- 
strument to electrical or the radio 
process. 

As indicated by General Harbord, 
the possibilities of radio in science, 
commerce, and home use are as limit- 
less as time and space. 
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An 8% Stock Dividend 


which 
Should Become Increasingly Valuable 


Shareholders of Federal Water Service Corpora- 
tion Class ““A” Common Stock have the option of 
receiving dividends at the rate of $2.00 per share 
in cash or 8% annually in stock. 

As this stock advances in price the stock dividends 
will be worth more on a cash basis and will show a 
proportionately higher return on the original in- 
vestment. For example: 


Federal 
Water “A” 8% Stock Dividends Return on Shares 
selling at are worth purchased at 40 
45 $3.60 per share 9% 
50 $4.00 per share 10% 
55 $4.40 per share 11% 
60 $4.80 per share 12% 
Federal Water Class ““A” is traded in on the New 
York Curb Market. 


Write for special folder MWS-3 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


























We recommend for investment 


The Knox Hat Company, Inc. 
$7 Prior Preference Stock 


Established 89 years ago, distributes and manufactures Knox 
and Dunlap products. Company also owns a substantial inter- 
est in Long Hat Stores Corporation and Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Sales have increased from $2,192,594 in 1918 to $7,925,636 in 
1927—an increase of 261%. 

Net earnings 1927 were over 634 times dividend requirements. 
Average earnings for the past five years were over five times 
these requirements. 


- Price to Yield 6.45% 


Special analysis upon request 


Charles E. Doyle & Co. 


49 WALL STREET, +++ NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: John 4500-1-2-3-4-5 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 











Special Short 
Term Offer 
to News Stand 


Readers 


Have The Magazine of 
Wall Street Delivered to 


You as soon as it is 


Published 


To meet the needs of read- 
ers who are temporarily 
away from home, or who 
prefer a Get-Acquainted 
Subscription before becom- 
ing a regular subscriber, 
we are making this Special 


Offer. 


Send $1.00 and we will 
enter you for a Special 
Short Term Subscription to 
THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET to include 
the numbers of November 
17, December 1, December 
15 and December 29. 


You cannot afford to lose 
touch with the world of in- 
vestment and business. 


By accepting this offer immediately you 
will be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Personal Inquiry Department of Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL SrrREEr. This will 
enable you to obtain an especially dictated 
reply by letter or wire regarding any 
listed securities which you hold or think of 
buying. Tr dously valuable in avoid- 
ing losses and making substantial profits. 





(Address may be changed by 
sending three weeks’ notice. ) 


OE 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four 
issues beginning with November 1/7, 
mentioned in your special offer. 


City 


DIf you would like to have this special 
subscription cover eight issues instead 
of four, running through to include the 
issue of February 23, 1929, check here 
and enclose $2.00. Nov. 3-A 
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San Francisco Stock and 
Bond Exchange 


Ts table is published regularly for the convenience of 


be, interested in leading Pacific Coast securities. 


Bank and Public Utility Stocks 





and readers who are, or may 












————1928-__, Last Sale 
Div. Rate High Low Oct, 25 
Anglo & London Paris Nat. Bank............ $10.00 295 225 246 
MT as x Ssee'sw pibve.ece wisi 4.00 220 130 145 
Bancitaly Corporation ............0ss.scccees 2.24 220% 100 120% 
EE oR ac bai y sissies s 6 <00 auieees wie 5.24 311% 125 203% 
BANS RY WRGOE WA, FTG... o50o 5 ceca csvccveccens 6.00 99 84% 9534 
Great Western Power Pfd.................... 7.00 106% 103% 105 
ND oc onan disie w 4d0 ee eie'e 3.00 96% 12% 15% 
Pacific Telephone & Tel, Pfd................. 6.00 125 113% 120% 
NE TROD OS NI io boos isc cesecwssaesdsccae 2.00 538% 43% 49% 
e e 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine ‘‘A’’............ 1.50 87% 81 72 
Byron Jackson Pump Company................ 1.60 108% 31% 96 
ol. tL Serre 4,00 81% 69% 15Y% 
ee 1.40 845, 5 814% 
Clorox Chemical Company ................... ey 49 8014 47 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp, cm. vtc.............. ee 29% 24 23% 
Dairy Dale Company “1A? ....i6 0... ccc cceee 1,50 82% 23 26% 
ee Ble ie lll 0.75 81% 17% 24 
Firemen's Fund Insurance ................... 5.00 127 110 113 
MOONE ME MEONOR LOTR) nc ccceeece cccccccccces 1.00 19 12 13% 
Golden States Milk Prod..................... 1,60 64% 83 58 
ee ons bis noha <is60ssn0ceee 2.00 $1 24% 25 
Hawaiian Coml, Sugar ... 3.00 56 46 51 
Hawaiian Pineapple ..... 1.80 61 41 57 
Home Fire & Marine...... 1.60 49% 86% 361% 
en eee ee 2.00 43 35 38% 
Sees ee  OUEN on ice ees ccecs 2.00 62 42 50% 
oe OSes ae q7 30 12% 
EI NDE oi i soinca case ccccecedees 3.60 45 36 43 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., ‘“‘A’’.............. 2,00 56% 389 49 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., ‘‘B’’.............. suis 55% 38% 48, 
NN a5 6 5 0:8 5 noo Sak a's'a-s0seeesie 3.00 109% 79 83% 
| eee eee 1,00 52 23% 481, 
Schlesinger A Common .................seee 1.50 27% 20 3 
SS MEMEO cats ocawsss oss <aeeddindnce 1.40 80% 24 80 
ND N56 ooo. onde ncseaan sous 6.00 128% 118% 122 
PekeUrcbikess*sceaenenas 2.50 63% 53 62% 
3S eee ree 1.99 57% 41% 52% 
FSG Ciuc esses ere eewecs 2.00 57% 421, 52% 
Lee eocn taaaeeeeurs 4.00 58% 48% 50 
macesnes e+ AARNE, CT i 

















THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
INVESTOR 


(Continued from page 45) 





TOT A ATELIER IE I ATE GSE MNES ESTE NO AES OS 
follow a new course. I became ac- 
quainted with the financial pages of 
the newspapers, investment periodieals 
and other reliable sources of informa- 
tion. Soon I began to understand the 
difference between speculation, spec- 
vestment, the long and short pull and 
various other financial terms. I ob- 
served that the character of the 
security varied according to the dif- 
ferent methods of operation one eared 
to follow. 


A New Beginning 


With the long pull investment pol- 
icy, I entered the field of invest- 
ment for a second time. Remembering 
Horace’s Carpe Diem, I tried to seize 





the day and opportunities as I saw them. 


My salary gradually was increased, 
and through the partial payment plan 
I began to buy a few sound utility 
stocks and those of conservative and 
successful industrial concerns who 
showed a long and favorable earning 
record. 

I was truly an odd lot operator for 
I bought mostly in two- and three- 
share lots. Later on as I became bet- 
ter versed in the intricacies of Wall 
Street I trekked the financial path more 
boldly by increasing my holdings to 
five or more shares. To be in debt for 
good stocks I considered a good policy, 
and I was always in debt on the partial 
payment plan. 

As time passed I became more eap- 
able of understanding the meaning of 
those volumns of big figures which the 
annual statements of corporations con- 
tained. My studies of financial matters 
enabled me to grasp more of the sig- 
nificance of corporate earnings and 
their relation to dividends and market 
price. My conclusions were based very 
largely on intrinsic merit of each 


security together with a consideration 
of the prospects of the industry in 
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question and the position of individual 
companies within that industry. The 
more I investigated the more it became 
evident that to invest my savings on 
any other basis than personal knowl- 
edge was foolhardy. Tips and free ad- 
vice, that I had followed heretofore, 
had in the end proved most costly. 


The Depreciation Reserve 


About this time the idea dawned on me 
that all good corporations annually set 
aside a certain amount of their profits 
for depreciation. If this was good for a 
large corporation I decided it would 
also be a logical course to follow for a 
small investor like myself. I believed 
that 4% was not sufficient for my 
money, because I could get this much 
interest without putting the hours of 
study on the subject of investing as I 
was doing. At the same time I knew 
from previous experience that exces- 
sive returns were also out of considera- 
tion. After giving the matter suffi- 
cient reflection I concluded that 6% 
was a good safe return and from 
graphs I had, I knew money invested 
at 6% gradually grew in a satisfactory 
manner, especially if the dividends 
were immediately reinvested. 

My method, as mapped out, is to at- 
tempt to get 6% on the money I have 
invested, and in case my actual return 
is more—which has been true for the 
past few years—I deduct the difference 
from the purchase price of the stock. 
Through this method I regularly re- 
duce the actual cost of my stocks, lit- 
tle by little, thereby making them 
authentic depression-proof stocks. To- 
day I have $25,000 put aside in good 
stocks. My future plans for Financial 
Independence at the age of fifty are 
quite simple. Annually $1,000 is put 
aside from my salary for investment. 
I find I can invest in sound stocks so 
that my interest yields about 8% per 
annum. This allows as a rule 2% for 
the depreciation fund. 

According to the accompanying chart 
my principal amount will increase to 
over $72,000 by the time I reach the 
age of fifty years. Allowing for depre- 
ciation at the same rate over the fol- 
lowing thirteen years, this fund will 
amount to over $9,500. If, however, 
my investments continue to improve in 
value, I will be able to add this amount 
to my investment which in turn will 
total over $81,000. In case, however, 
conditions should be reversed I still 
have over 11% allowance for deprecia- 
tion. This I consider ample when I 
take into consideration that I own 

_ Stocks like American Tel. & Tel. Co. at 

$120. North American Common (new 
stock) at $21.50, North American Pre- 
ferred at $34.00, Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric at $32.00, Reading Common at 
$49.00, Standard Oil of Indiana at 
$55.00, Westinghouse Electric at 
$58.00, and other stocks in the same 
proportion. 

Thus I feel confident of reaching 
Financial Independence at the age of 
fifty through a conservative long pull 
Investment plan plus an _ insurance 
through the m-Zium of my deprecia- 
tion fund. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 


Analyzed in our latest Werxty Review 


Copy MW-76 on request 





PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 

Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 

Hartford Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 














HE BEDAUX UNIT OF HUMAN 
POWER MEASUREMENT IS 
USED TO GIVE QUANTITATIVE 
VALUE TO A GIVEN EXPENDITURE 
OF EFFORT AND ‘THEREBY PERMITS 
AN ADEQUATE WAGE, PROTEC- 
TIVE ALIKE TO EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE. 


* * THe CuHas. E. BepAux CompaANIEs 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ~ “ ~ 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 


der his personal control in industrial plants. 





Tur Cuas. E. Bgpaux Co. or N. Y., Inc. .. Taz Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or Ixt1Nors, Inc. 
New York City Chicago 
Tue Cuas. E. Bapaux Co. or Paciric Sratss, Inc. . . Cuas. E. Bepavux, Lrp. 
Portland, Ore. London, England 


Socrzra IrattaNa Bepaux.. Dgutscus Bepaux Gesetiscuart, M. B. H. 
Turin, Italy Hannover, Germany 




















Profit Sharing 
Opportunity 
i ad 


6% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Direct Obligation 
— Non-Callable — 
Due 1948—Interest 
payable quarterly 
at the annual rate of 


6% 


together with 


PROFIT SHARING CERTIFICATES 


that have paid an- A% 


nually since 1923 


Bondholders Have Received 
10% yearly 


CREDIT SERVICE, INC. 
Industrial Banking Institution 


loans small amounts, not exceeding $300 
to an individual, principally on chattel 
mortgages, also on character and earn- 
ing power. The company operates 
under the Uniform Small Loan Law 
as drafted by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

We offer these bonds together with 
profit sharing certificates at $100, with- 
out accrued interest. Denominations 


$100, $500, and $1,000. 


FELIX AUERBACH CO. 
280 Broadway NEW YORK 


-—-—-==Mail Coupon Today for Circular-—— 


ADDRESS 
MARKET: After one year from date | 


purchase it is our practice to maintain a 
customer market at 100, less 2% brokerage. 
Advt. No. 206 


W. A. Becker & Co. 


Specialists in 


With Safety 
(Participating up to 4% additional) 
Details on Request 


W. A. Becker & Co. 


Inc. 


140 Nassau Street, New York 


| quent developments have confirmed this 

















IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of October 25 
1928 Price Range 


1928 Price Range 


——_ Recent —"—_ Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Albert Pick Barth wi.f...... 12% 8 8 Metro Chain Stores.......... 13 54 68 
Aluminum Co. of Amer...... 197% 120 189 Mountain Producers (2.60)t. 28% 21% 21 
Aluminum pfd, (6)........... 110% 105% 107 National Fuel Gas (1)....... 80% 24% 26Y 
Buner, Giger (8) oiccsccccsse 162% 132 187 New Mex. & Arizona Landt. 11% 1% 8 
Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’’ (1.40) 58% 30% 38 New Jersey -Zinc (12)....... 260 180% 226 
Amer, Cyanamid pfd. (6).... 103 95 98% Nipissing Mining (30c)*..... 5% 2% 
Amer. Gas Elec, (1)}........ 184% 117% 181 Phelps Dodge (6) .......... 198 117 198 
American Rayon Products.... 24 13 16 Puget Sound P, & L.t....... 102 8454 100% 


Amer, Super Power A (1.2)¢ 56 33% 


45% Salt Creek — (3)f... 35 23% 24 
Assoc, Gas Elec, ‘‘A’’ (2%). 56% 47 & Lt, (1) 61 


50% So’east Pwr. 





Oplotex Ge, (8) occcccscccees 69% 49 12 So’east Pwr. & it Pfd. (4). 92 84 90% 
Centrif. Pipe (0.60)*........ 12% 8% ee eS Orr r rrr rere 81% 14% 30% 
Cities Service New (1.2)¢... 72% 654 10% Tobacco Products Exportf... 4% 8 35% 
Cities Service Pfd. (6)f..... 108% 94% 99% Transcontinental Air Trans.. 354% 20% 21% 
Cons. Gas of Balt. (3)...... 92% 67% 85% i eae 7 2% 4y, 
Consolidated Laundries (2)*. 22% 14 22% Tubize Artif. wh C20). ..00% 630 450 685 
Durant Motors? ........00.. 18% 8% 16 Tung-Sol ‘‘A’’ (1.80)........ 257 19% 26% 
Elec. Bond Share (1)f...... 189% 6 114 United Gas & Improvem’ t (4) 150 111% 146 
ae ae Nera (3.50 stk.). 79% on” 65% U. 8S. Gypsum (1.60)........ 100 585% 61% 
ajardo Sugar (10) ........ 165% 116 120 
Ford Motor of Canada (15).. 698 510 605 STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
General Baking* ............ 17 6% 10 Continental Oil ............. 23 16 18 
General Baking Pfd.*........ 86 1354 15% Humble Oil (1.6)f.......... 865, 59% 85 
Glen Alden Coal (10)f...... 169 148% 149 International Pet. (.75) .... 51% 365 44% 
we, ee re 148% 101% 135% oe UES) Rei 68% 58% 64% 
Happiness Candy Stores (50) 9% 5% 5% Prairie Oil & Gast.......... 56 46 54% 
Hecla Mining (0.60)......... 18 13 15% Standard Oil of Ind, (3.5)¢.. 8385 70% 81 
Hygrade Food Products...... 71 25% 60 Vacuum Oil (3)f............ 87% 72 81% 
International Utilities B..... 19% 6% 18% 
Land Co. of Floridat....... 25 10% 12% * Listed in the regular way. 
Lion Oil Refining (2.25)*.... 41 20 42 + Admitted to unlisted trading privileges. 
Lone Star Gas (2).......... 59% 48% 66% t Application made for full listing. 





culties peculiar to this division of the 
laundry business locally, had proved to 
be a drain on the net profits from other 
branches of the company’s business. 
These properties have since been dis- 
posed of and the losses sustained hav- 
ing been written out of earnings are a 
non-recurring charge against income. 
In addition a new million dollar “power 
laundry” is under construction by the 
company, located on the upper West 


RONOUNCED bullish activities on 
the Big Board found sympathetic 
reflection in a rising price trend 

on the New York Curb Market dur- 
ing the past fortnight. The advance 
was by far the broadest that has been 
witnessed in some time, embracing such 
important groups as the oils, coppers 
and a long line of industrials. As has 
been characteristic of the market, how- 
ever, a number of stocks were sub- 
jected to severe selling pressure and in 
going down the list of issues it will 
noticed that not a few are selling at 
the lowest point of the year. These 
for the most part are representative of 
industries suffering from chronic de- 
pression, such as sugar, textiles and 
coal. 
Consolidated Laundries Corp. 


operations before the close of the year. 
Disposal of the old plants and the con- 
struction of the new plant have been 
effected without new financing and 
with the company still able to show an 
usually strong financial position in its 
mid-year finaneial statement, with cash 
accounts and marketable securities in 
excess of half a million dollars. 
Earnings for the first five months of 
the current year, after writing off un- 
usually heavy charges for depreciation 
and reserves but not including the 
losses written off from earnings 
through the disposal of the wet wash 


The interesting possibilities from the 
standpoint of stock ownership in this 
company were discussed some time ago 
in these columns. Reference was made 
at the time to the probability of ex- 
traordinary charges in connection with 
the merger holding the earnings of the plants, indicate a net of around $3 
new unit in check at the start, but that a share for the year, which it is ex- 
ultimately the operating economies of pected will be increased by about a 
the unified management should reflect third with the operation of the new 
to the benefit of shareholders. Subse- plant this fall. With the present plants 
all on a profitable basis and having 
demonstrated the possibilities for profit- 
able investment in this industry, plans 
are being formulated for further ex- 
pansion around this nucleus.  Al- 
though the company seems definitely to 
have turned the corner, the shares have 
not discounted recent developments and 
growth in earnings was the inclusion seem to offer interesting possibilities at 
of several “ wet wash” plants in the this point both from the standpoint of 
original organization, which due to market performance 2nd long range 
labor troubles and other operating diffi- values. 


position. A recent report discloses 
that the company has _ successfully 
passed through the inevitable period of 
“growing pains” and now seems to oc- 
cupy a strong position with good pros- 
pects for the future. 

One of the factors which retarded 
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All of this Stock has Leen sold. 
$10,000,000 
Second General American Investors Company, Inc. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware) 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Carrying non-detachable warrants entitling the holder to purchase two shares of Common Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock at $10.00 per share during 1930 (or earlier at the option of the Company), or at $12.50 per share during 1931, or at 
$15.00 per share during 1932, 1933 and 1934. 


The Company will agree, asa Sinking Fund, on or before December 31 of each year commencing with 1931, out of surplus or net profits after dividends 

on such stock, to acquire by redemption at par and accrued dividends or by purchase at not exceeding such redemption price, up to 2% of the largest 

amount in par value of the Preferred Stock which shall ever have been issued and outstandinz, to the extent that net profits of the preceding year 
after dividends on such stock equal such amount. 















CAPITALIZATION 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock (Par Value $100 Per Share) ..... 


Dividends payable quarterly, accruing from January 1, 1929. 


Common Stock (NoPar Value). ....esecccccecs 


e Presently tobe . 
Authorized Outstanding 
$10,000,000 $10,000,000 
itd udiente 2,000,000 shs.* 500,000 shs. 


*200,000 shares of Common Stock reserved to meet warrants carried by the Preferred Stock 
and 500,000 shares reserved for issue against options described below. The remaining 800,000 
shares of authorized unissued Common Stock will be available for future corporate purposes. 





ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


fecond General American Investors Company, 
Inc., has been organized to acquire, hold, sell and 
underwrite securities of any nature, both foreign 
and domestic. The Company is designed to afford 
to investors an opportunity to participate in a 
diversified investment, and in underwritings 
which might not be available to them as in- 
dividuals. 


The initial Board of Directors of the Company 
will consist of members of the firms of Lazard 
Freres and Lehman Brothers and also Matthew C. 
Brush, President, American International Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.; J. H. Hillman, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George Pick, 
of George Pick €% Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Fred W. 
Scott, of Scott €# Stringfellow, Richmond, Va. 


COMMON STOCK 


Of the 500,000 shares of Common Stock to be 
initially issued 300,000 shares will be purchased for 
cash at $10.00 per share by Lazard Freres and Leh- 
man Brothers and directors of the Company and 
200,000 shares will be offered for subscription at 
the same price to the Common Stockholders of 
General American Investors Company, Inc., 
which offer has been underwritten by Lazard 
Fréres and Lehman Brothers without any under- 
writing commission. The net proceeds of the 
Common Stock to be initially issued will accord- 


ingly be $5,000,000. Lazard Fréres and Lehmin 
Brothers will receive options to subscribe for 
500,000 additional shares of Common Stock at the 
following prices: 100,000 shares at $10.00 per share; 
100,000 shares at $12.50 per share; 100,000 shares at 
$15.00 per share; 100,000 shares at $17.50 per share 
and 100,000 shares at $20.00 per share. 


After providing for all the organization expen-es, 
the Company will receive in cash as the net pro- 
ceeds of the stock presently to be issued at least 
ala or $150 for each share of Preferred 
Stock. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS 


The Preferred Stock will be entitled to $100 a 
share and accrued dividends upon voluntary or 
involuntary liquidation in preference to the 
Common Stock, and will be redeemable, other than 
for Sinking Fund as described above, in whole or 
in part at any time at $105 per share and accrued 
dividends on thirty days’ prior notice. Each share 
of Preferred Stock will have one vote. 


Reference is made to the offering circular sum- 
marizing the rights and restrictions of both classes 
of Stock. 


FUTURE FINANCING 


It is the present intention of the Company for the 
purpose of increasing its available funds to create 
and sell at an opportune time an issue of $10,000,009 
Debentures. 





Price $102.50 Per Share 


This offering is made in all respects when, as and if issued, and delivered tu and accepted by 
f all subscriptions in whole or in part, te allot less than the amount appl: 


counsel. We reserve the right to reject any a 


for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. It is expected 


us and subject to the approval ef caw 
that delivery of temporary 


certificates or of interim receipts will be made on or about November 8, 1928, at the office of Lehman 
Brothers, 16 William Street, New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS | 


LAZARD FRERES 
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[| AND 100% SAFETY | 


for your 
money 
in Texas 


Why not let your money earn 
more? A great Texas home-build- 
ing program can absorb millions 
with safety. 


of the NTBLA carry 7% per annum 
payable in cash every six months. 


NTBLA PREPAID CERTIFI- 
CATES are issued on payment of 
one-half face value—$500 for each 
$1000 unit. Earnings at 7% com- 
pounded semi-annually pay them up 
in full in 10 years 26 days— 
doubling the original investment. 


No membership fees, assessments 
or other charges of any kind detract 
from the 7% earnings. 


Certain tax exemption and other 
features commend NTBLA Certifi- 
cates to the investor. 


Write for Booklet M-22 
NORTH TEXAS 
BUILDING2. LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Wichita Falls, Texas 








FULL PAID CERTIFICATES 





























An investment you 
can make -.and '/ 

A worry proof, non-fluctuating security. 
Preferred by extra conservative type of in- 
vestors—and lega: for trust companies, 
insurance companies, banks, executors, 
guardians and trustees» Amounts 
$100, $500, $1000 up.<»Coupons 

collectable at your bank. 


uaran 
Building « 


Asso ng aticen 
Write for Information 
Guaranty Bldg., 6335 Hollywood Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 
Resources Associated Institutions 
Over 25 Million Dollars 
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Market Statistics figures will be 
found on page 87 
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HOW TO INVEST ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 24) 








Such bonds are well adapted for in- 
come, but not for potential profit 
and in this way the investment stand- 
ard of the group exceeds that of the 
average bond yielding from 542% up- 
wards. 

The second group includes bonds 
which, either through convertible fea- 
tures or attached common stock pur- 
chase warrants, are situated so that 
their respective market values will be 
directly influenced by the common stock 
trends around or above the points 
where the privilege offered becomes 
profitable. This group supplies the 
speculative possibilities otherwise pro- 
vided by common stocks in an invest- 
ment list, but with a far smaller chance 
for loss, for the bonds have been se- 
lected with due regard for their worth 
as investments entirely apart from ex- 
traneous features, so that as long as 
bond requirements of the company re- 
main unimpaired, the action of the com- 
mon stock below a certain point should 
exert no influence. The yield is some- 
what less than in the first group be- 
cause of the convertible feature or war- 
rants, but averages well above 5%, and 
in no case has the market advanced 
more than moderately above the actual 
investment worth of each bond. The 
investment standard in the second 
group on the average is the lower of 
the two, but there is at the same time 
a sufficient background of investment 
therein to place potentially profitable 
commitments of this character within 
the bounds of conservatism. 








Important Corporation 


Meetings 

Date of 

Company Specification Meeting 
American Beet Sugar.......... Directors 11-5 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..... Directors 11-5 
Eitingon-Schild Co, .......... Directors 11-5 
Endicott Johnson .............. Directors 11-5 
International Nickel Co......... Directors 11-5 
Miami Copper ......c..sscccces Directors 11-5 
American Express ......-...... Directors 11-6 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..Directors 11-6 
TOW NON 655.8 oeke sees sunes Com. Div. 11-6 
Fajardo Gugar .......-..ccsces Directors 11-46 
Hercules Powder .......+..++- Directors 11-6 
Intertype Corp, ....c.sccseccees Directors 11-6 
Certain-teed Products .........+ Directors 11-7 


Federal Light & Traction 
Pfd, & Com, Divs. 11-7 


Lehigh Valley Railroad......... Directors 11-7 
Northern Pacific Rwy....... Exec, Comm. 11-7 
Pere Marquette Rwy........... Directors 11-7 
American International ....... Directors 11-8 
California Packing ............ Directors 11-8 
General Motors ...... Pfd. & Com. Divs. 11-8 
OMNES <> Duta dices oesas ony ews Annual 11-8 
Hudson & Manhattan .......... Directors 11-8 
National Dairy Products........ Directors 11-8 
South Porto Rico Sugar.......... Annual 11-8 
Timken Roller Bearing ......... Dividend 11-8 
Underwood Elliott Fisher....... Directors 11-8 
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Monthly Review 
of 


Weekly Bulletin 
With graphic Summary of Banking Situation 
and 


Chart showing favorable position of 





Copper Stocks 


Send for Bulletin W-39 


a os 


Gurnett & Co. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


39 Broadway 10 Post Office Square 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
Telephone WHitehall 10280 Telephone HUBbard 9000 
PORTLAND ' EWISTON AUGUSTA BANGOR 






































$100,000,000 dividends paid 
on this strong security 


On October 1, more than 90,000 investors received 
checks representing the 1g92nd dividend paid by Cities 
Service Company on its Common Stock. Total dividends 
paid in cash and securities on Cities Service Common 
now amount to more than $100,000,000. 


Large and steadily increasing earnings are behind this 18-year- 
old security. At its present price it gives you a net yield of 
about 744%. 





Please send, without obligation, full information about Cities Service Common 
stock. 
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Which Oils 


Have ‘Stock Divi- 2 
dend Possibilities « 


There are still some good oil stocks, particularly 
in the Standard group, having stock dividend 
possibilities that should prove attractive to the 
investor who buys with an eye on the future 
rather than the uncertain short swings of the 
market. , 
These promising oil stocks and their prospects 
are ably analyzed in a series of six Oil Reports 
just reprinted from THE WALL STREET 
NEWS. To acquaint you with its value to 
imvestors and finance executives, we make this 
=e introductory offer to NEW subscribers 
only :— 


Y% PRICE TRIAL—Nezxt 50 issues, $1 
(Including 2 Monthly Tabulations of Corporation 
Earnings on Common Stocks and complete series 
of Reports on Oils with stock dividend possibili- 
ties.) 


THE 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
42 New St., Dept. R-7, New York City 


(Samples Free on Request.) 





Dividends and Interest 


















Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Middle 
West Utilities Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of the out- 
standing Common Capital Stock, 
payable November 15, 1928, to all 
Common stockholders of record 
on the Company's bowks, at the 
close of business at 5:00 o'clock 
P. M., October 31, 1928. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, | 








Secretary. 














FOR IT 


“The Guaranteed Way to 
Financial Inc'ependence”’ 










Nerth h St., poli 
Office, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 





















— Statistical Record of 


Business 


Week Ended Week Ended 


*U. 8. Mines. f Oct. 17. t Oct. 24. ** Subject to revision, 


Oct. 20, °28 Oct. 27, °28 Year Ago 
Volume Stock Exchange Trans- 
actions (shares) .......... 24,452,140 23,971,330 11,811,096 
Average Price Magazine of 
Wall Street Index .......... 147.6 148.0 103.3 
Volume Bond Transactions.... $54,667,150 $54,401,125 $58,048,700 
Average Price 40 Bonds ...... 90.85-90.74 90.87-90.75 92.33-92.22 
Brokers’ Loans (Federal 
ND 68 eth bisaccns-owinne $4,664,390,000 +$4,772,293,000 $3,343,777,000 
Comm’l Loans Federal Re- 
serve Member Banks ....... $9,206,902,000 $9,195,747,000 $8,829,672,000 
Federal Reserve Ratio ....... 67.3 68.0 15.3 
Cold BIOUUAES oscnss.eccsvees $2,769,387,000 $2,778,294,000 $3,092,345,000 
Rediscount Rate, N. Y. ...... 5% 5% 344% 
Debits to Individual Accounts. +$16,357,368,000 $$17,411,207,000 $14,084,155,000 
NI haviveccncasscscces 614% 8% 314% 
Time Money (90 days) ...... 1% 6%4-7% 4-41, % 
Commercial Paper ............ 5%4% 544% 334-4% 
Acceptances (90 days) ....... 454-144% 454-14% 336-14% 
Dun’s Business Failures ...... 486 497 461 
Weekly Food Index (Bradst's) . $3.34 $3.33 $3.37 
(Sept. 1) (Oct. 1) (July 1) 
Wholesale Prices (Bradst’s)... $13.28 $13.12 $13.26 
Industrial Barometers 
August September Year Ago 
U. S. Steel Unfilled Tonnage.. 3,624,043 3,698,308 3,148,113 
Steel Ingot Production ....... 4,178,481 4,147,583 3,268,881 
Pig Iron Production .......... 3,135,570 3,062,314 2,774,949 
Pig Iron Furnaces in Blast .. 183 197 179 
*Copper Production (short 
7S errr rrr 76,952 77,387 65,936 
lar BOMUMIES. os 5a500s0c0ce00% 4,230,809 5,586,284 5,448,107 
Automobile Production ....... 458,429 413,722 260,387 
Building Permits (Bradstreet’s) $259,181,408 $233,479,527 $251,686,845 
Petroleum Production (bbls.). 75,599,550 **75,150,000 75,081,000 
Bituminous Coal Production 
eS a eee ers 41,108,000 41,301,000 41,763,000 
Cotton Consumption (bales).. 526,729 492,221 627,784 
Spindles active ....0c.csscoes 28,423,508 28,227,090 32,398,452 
Wool Consumption (Ibs.) .... 45,102,626 si 46,503,784 
Railroad Earnings ............ $128,350,136 $118,226,507 
% on Railroad Property in- 
WE eesus hensudsscinses 5.04 4.77 
Foreign Trade 
August September Year Ago 
Merchandise Exports ......... $381,000,000 $426,000,000 $425,207,000 
Merchandise Imports ......... $347,000,000 $321,000,000 $342,154,000 
GIR RIONNS  o.os5000.s5 verses $1,698,000 $3,810,000 $24,444,000 
SONG RINDOIES  o..562 5000005000 $2,445,000 $4,273,000 $12,979,000 
Distributive Trades 
August September Year Ago 
Mail Order Sales ............ $47,936,995 $54,424,390 $44,660,880 
Chain Store Sales ............ $112,364,702 $126,475,089 $102,192,072 
Dept. Store Sales (index num- 
ber 1923-5—100%) .......... 85 89 


ce! 
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the association under ion is sufficten’ 


Colorado 


Building and Loan Associations 


We will be agg to answer regarding Building & Loan Associations, provided that the information available en 
somieaion f suftctently complete to warrant an opinion. Address, Building & Lean Ass'n. 


Department, c/o The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Breadway, New York City. 








St COTE 


Colorado 






Florida 














"7 Guaranteed 
INCOME 


Short-term Full-paid certificates maturing 
in five years. Secured by first mortgages 
on homes in and around Denver, plus a 
contingent reserve fund and rigid State 
Supervision. 


Issued in units of $50 to $5000. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Interest to $300 exempt from Federal 
Income Tax 


Write for Booklet MW 
“THE OLD CONSERVATIVE” 


THE BANKERS BLDG. 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1510 Glenarm St, Denver, Colo. 


Member Colorado State League and United States 
League of Building & Loan Associations. 
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Full-paid yg! Time Certificates. Issued 
for $100 to $10,000 in bend form with 
lr or semi-annual interest coupons. 
Monthly income easily ed. Exempt 
Federal Income Tax to $300 interest — 
ly. Transferable and renewable. Joint 
ownership permitted. Protected by the 
safest known S46 of city real estate mert- 

gegee—plus the largest permanent capital 
in Colorado. 

Our recent reduction of interest to 63% 
on Time Certificates enables us to loan at 
arate under the average market, giving us 
the choice loans with best securitf. rite 
for folder “C.” 


SILVER STATE 
Building and Loan Association 
1648 Welton St. Denver, Colo. 






































IL The Colorado Bankers’ Association. MEMBERS: The Colorado Bankers Assn., and the Calo- 
rado State and United States Bldg. & Loan Leagues. 
Kentucky Florida 
Invest with Safety in our ) 
1% Paid-Up ca ONE OF 
$102 Per Share . 
All funds secured by first mortgages on F lorida’s Saf est 
Louisville and Jefferson County real estate. Investments 


This Association has always paid withdrawals 
on demand. 
This Association is under the supervision of 
the State Banking Commissioner. 
Resources $5,700,000.00 
Stockholders in thirty states, 
Literature and financial statement on request. 


GREATER LOUISVILLE 
SAVINGS & BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
Greater Loulsville Ballding, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Alabama 









Shares in the 


Lakeland Building & 
Loan Association 


Incorporated 1921 


ASSETS 
More than........$1,000,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
and pay our dividend which is payable 
quarterly January Ist, April Ist, July Ist 
and October Ist of each year, Your 

















8 % on Monthly Savings 
7 % on Fully Paid 
Certificates 









invest t is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descriptive 
literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 M.-W. 
LAKELAND FLORIDA 

















in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00 
withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. 
Secured by First Mortgages on 
Homes not to exceed 60% of valua- 
tion. 

| ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
‘a LOAN ASSOCIATION 

ij 2904 Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
| Under Strict State Supervision 




















Illinois 


F 
6% ULL PAID CERTIFICATES 








secured by 





First Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate 
Write for Booklet 


PEOPLES SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 
Sup rvised by State Banking Dept. of tilineis 


10956 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
NOVEMBER 8, 1928 






































Booklet 


or Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends: to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 





Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 

















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 22! 
on Re-Investments 33 4% 


8% dividends on our Full Paid Shares 

O are payable 2% quarterly. Compared 
with 6% securities, this assures you 
an increase of 33 1/3% in your in- 
come, with the utmost assurance of 
safety and security. 


8 earnings with the highest degree of 

% protection are assured by conserva- 
tive management, stringent laws and 
state supervision. 100% fire and storm 
insurance on every loan, safeguards 
your investment fully. 


Guce protection to investors is reflected 

in our steady, conservative growth. 
Readers of The Magazine of Wall 
Street have shown complete confidence 
by investing and re-investing in our 
Full Paid Shares. 


ONTINUAL demand for well secured 
high-grade first mortgage loans on 
homes, at 9% and over, always ex- 
ceeds our loanable funds. This as- 
sures ample earnings to pay you 8% 
with complete certainty. 


N° membership or withdrawal fees. 

Substantial cash reserve provides 
prompt payment of withdrawals. Div- 
idends have complete federal income 
tax exemption features, 


Particular attention to mail inquiries and 
remittances, 


FORT PIERCE 
BUILDING & L( ran 
ASSOCIATION, 


yaks 
a1 


Pt 


FORT PIERCE FLORIDA 


P. O. Box 1318-B 
















Florida 


This Company has the proud rec- 
ord of nct having lost a dollar, 
O not having foreclosed a_mort- 


gage, has always met withdrawals 
and on demand and has always paid 
8 per cent dividends, payable 2 


safety per cent, quarterly. e do not 


employ solicitors ncr charge a 
membership fee on investments with us. All 
stock is non-assessable and is sold at par 
and redeemed at par plus earned dividends. 


Member “‘League of Florida Bldg. and Loan Assoclations’’ 
Member “U. S. League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations’’ 


Member ‘‘American Savings, Building and Loan Institute’ 


APRIL 5, 1921 $0.00 
MCH. 31, 1922, $147,608.20 
MCH. 31, 1923, $272,463.58 

MCH. 31, 1924, $500,130.44 

MARCH 31, 1925, $750,097.73 
MARCH 31, 1926, $1,208,168.28 
MARCH 31, 1927, $1,557,991.60 
MARCH 31, 1928, _$2,116,982.70 
JUNE 30, 1928, $2,368,160.98 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000 


Application for loans far exceed our available 
funds. We respectfully solicit your investments. 


Home Building & 
Loan Company 


E. M. MILLER, SEC.-TREAS. 
Under State Supervision 


16 and 18 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone 5-6025 
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Building 


and Loan Associations 


Continued from Page 83 























(= 
Dividends Payable January and July 


Issued in amounts of $500, and up 


in multiples of $100. Dividends pay- 
able from date of issue to withdrawal. 
No fees or impositions of any kind. 
Assets $1,750,000. Write for folder 
“Building and Loan as an Investment” 
and Financial Statement. 


SOUTHLAND sumoinc 
Loan ASSOCIATION 


G. A. McGregcr, V. Pres. & Secy. 




















7 Full Paid 
Certificates 


Payable in cash semi-annually. Is- 
sued in amounts from $500.00 to 
$10,000.00. 


Withdrawal privileges on thirty days 
notice. 


Assets October 1, 1928 
$2,173,000.00 


Security Bldg & Loan Ass’n. 


Travis at Broadway, 
San Antonio, Texas. 






















NON-TAXABLE INVESTMENTS 


0 Full paid certificates issued in 

multiples of 100 dollars, interest 

yable quarterly in cash. No 

ees. Interest paid to date of 

cancellation after 90 days from 

date of issuance. Write for 
particulars. 


Texas Plains Bldg. & Loan Association 
107 West Sixth St., Amarillo, Texas. 














1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 
FULL | 


Sho PAID 
CERTIFICATES 


DIVIDENDS PAID JANUARY AND 
JULY IN CASH 
Installment shares and prepaid certifi- 
cates participating and compounded, earn- 
ing 10%. Strict State supervision; re- 
quired by law to invest all funds in first 
mortgages on improved real estate; pt 











We pay 8% cash dividends, 
8% payable quarterly on Fully 
Paid Shares. 
San Angelo Bldg. & Loan Assn. 


(Under State Supervision) es 
20 West Twohig San Angelo, Texas 





Louisiana 








from Federal Income Tax up to $300.00 
annually; fast growing company, splendid 
financial statement. Write for literature. 
MIDLAND BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
1001 Santa Fe Building 
Dallas 








Texas 






7% With Safety 
Our Full Paid Certificates, secured by 


First Mortgage Notes on improved real 


estate, pay 7% per annum—dividends 
payable July Ist and January Ist. 

Installment and Prepaid Certificates 
are participating and now earning 8%. 
State supervision insures the safety of 
your investment. 

Located at El] Paso, Texas, where real 
estate values are not inflated. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


People’s Bidg. & Loan Ass’n 
Authorized Capital $15,000,000 
205 No. Oregon St., El Paso, Texas 











Secured by First 
Mortgages on New 
On Savings Orleans Real Estate 
Write for Booklet 


Reliance Homestead Ass’n 


Supervised by State Banking Dept. of Louisiana 
207 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 





New Jersey 














HALSEY BLDG. & LOAN ASS'N 


22 Belmont Ave. Newark, N. J. 
Under State Banking Dept., New Jersey 


6% on Paid-Up Shares 
% en Installment Shares 


Send for our booklet 








To Building and Loan Investors:— 


We are endeavoring to give our subscribers and readers more ex- 
plicit information on their B. & L. holdings. Therefore, we will 
be pleased to give you an opinion on any individual Association 
located in the United States, provided we have available data on 
which to base an opinion. Address Building & Loan Association 
Dept., The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
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cn TTR ca, 
TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 50) 








reported to have little stocks on hand. 

A general theory accepted and ex. 
panded upon last month was that price 
advances in a number of finished steel 
products were responsible for sustained 
volume of demand. The present trend 
of consumption, however, would seem 
to indicate that the supposition lacks 
any substance of truth; for if such had 
been the case a natural reaction would 
now be taking place instead of the 
present active buying. 

A distinctly firmer price trend is ap- 
parent for nearly all classes of prod- 
ucts. Bars, plates and shapes are 
strongly intrenched at 2.00 cents and 
only specially large orders are re- 
ceiving concessions. Sheet prices are 
holding strong at the advanced quota- 
tion of a month ago. Cold rolled strips 
are also higher. 

The letup in the automobile industry 
is apparently not far off and steel buy- 
ing from this source cannot be expected 


to be of the same volume as hereto- 


fore. There is some talk of a heavier 
railroad demand for freight cars, al- 
though this is merely rumor without 
foundation. The annual buying move- 
ment of rails, however, is well under 
way, but commitments of some roads 
are smaller than in previous years. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 











The remarkable improvement in the 
financial condition of most farming sec- 
tions throughout the country during 
the past few years, coupled with ex- 
panding export markets, has raised the 
status of manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements to a preeminent po- 
sition among the country’s most pros- 
perous industries. Furthermore a 
bumper crop and favorable weather at 
harvesting time this year have resulted 
in a heavy increase in sales of labor 
saving machinery; and earnings should 
be substantially higher than in 1927 in 
consonance with the record trend of 
demand. 

Despite the fact that this year’s har- 
vesting is now practically finished and 
a seasonal falling off in demand is an- 
ticipated in the near future, manufac- 
turers probably will not be faced with 
the necessity of sharply lowering op- 
erating schedules during winter months. 
Export sales have shown considerable 
expansion, contributing extensively to 
the industry’s excellent progress in 
1928. Foreign demand is not likely to 
suffer a material slump and _ should 
prove a sustaining factor; while smaller 
stocks, substantial backlogs of orders 
and the filling in of 1929 spring re- 
quirements are indicative of an un- 
usually active session during coming 
months. The underlying reason for 
the extraordinary development has 
been the scarcity and resulting high 
cost of farm labor, necessitating a 
larger use of labor saving equipment. 
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WEAK POINTS IN THE RENT- 
ER’S ARGUMENTS 


(Continued from page 47) 





AALS LL LR TST ES 


That owned homes are liable to depre- 
ciate in value; (2) that money can be 
more profitably invested than in buy- 
ing a home; and (3) that one who 
buys a home is engaged in the real 
estate business for profits. 

The first two propositions have al- 
ready been sufficiently answered under 
the foregoing sections, so that I shall 
now undertake to show the weakness 
of the last argument in defense of rent- 
ing a home. But let us first see Mr. 
Millard’s attitude toward this subject 
as presented in his own words: 

“T am a renter because I had the 
moral courage to admit to myself seven 
years ago that I was not particularly 
well suited to the real estate business. 
There are profits and a pretty good re- 
turn on well-selected property to be 
sure—but not for me!” 

¢ The above statements undoubtedly 
show a clear misunderstanding of the 
object of either renting or owning a 
home. It is not a question of profits 
made from owning real estate, but of 
the cost of “shelter”; it is not a ques- 
tion of something we may have, but of 
what we must have. 





Shelter a Necessity 


Neither renter nor owner has any 
choice in this matter of shelter. That 
is a necessity forced upon us by civili- 
zation. What a renter or owner does 
is to choose one of two methods of pay- 
ing the cost of shelter by renting or by 
owning. There is no inkling of real 
estate business about it and there is 
no question of profits from the un- 
earned increment or of loss from de- 
preciation. If profit or loss enter into 
it at all it is merely incidental. In the 
course of time a profit or loss may 
come to a family owning a home, if 
for any reason it is sold; but the sole 
object of renting or owning a home is 
the shelter which it affords and which 
is as necessary as daily bread to every 
family in the United States. 

When two young people start on the 
cooperative task of home making, their 
primary object, whether renting or buy- 
ing, is to provide shelter as one of the 
necessaries of life. If such a couple 
buy a home they are no more in the 
real estate business than they are in 
the clothing business if they own a few 
suits of clothing and wearing apparel. 
Both clothes and shelter are primary 
living needs, and there is no more jus- 
tification for renting the former than 
there is for renting the latter except 
that it takes more savings to make a 
payment on a home than it does to pay 
for clothes. To regard such a uni- 
versal living need of “shelter” as a 
business engaged in for profits must be 
charitably attributed to a grave mis- 
understanding of what constitute the 
— factors of modern social 

ife, 
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Situation Wanted 








Experienced Lady Secretary 


desires permanent responsible position. 
Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Accounting 
systems installed, Office Curriculum, able 
to work on own initiative. Refined ap- 
pearance, pleasing personality. Becker, 28 
Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
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Dordens 


Common DivipEND No. 75 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share has been declared on the out- 
standing common stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 1, 1928, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 

1928. Checks will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
Wo. P. Mars, Treasurer. 














AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%), being the 119th consecutive 
quarterly dividend, has been declared on the 





Preferred Stock, payable November 15,1928,  », 


to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 8, 1928. 

A dividend of one and one-quarter dollars 
($1.25) per share, being the 97th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend, has been declared on 
the Common Stock, payable December 31, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 11, 1928. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

ROLLAND J. HAMILTON, 
Vice President and Secretary 








FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this Company, the regular quarterly cash dividend 
of 50¢ per share and an extra cash dividend of 25¢ 
per share were declared on the Common Capital 
stock, and the regular quarterly cash dividend of 
114% was declared on the 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Capital a all 7 December 15, 1928 
to stockholders of record December 1, 1928. 
WM. D. REID, Secretary. 

October 26, 1928. 





STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, held Oc- 
tober 25, 1928, the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 per share was declared, payable on Novem- 
ber 15, 1928, to stockholders of record as of No- 
vember 5, 1928. 

The stock transfer books will not be closed for 
dividend purposes. 

By W. J. Zucker, Secretary. 





To the Stockholders of SIMMS PETROLEUM CO.: 

The Board of Directors of your Company has 
this day declared from the surplus profits of the 
Company a dividend of Forty Cents (40c) a share 
on the Capital Stock, to be paid on December 15, 
1928, to stockholders’ of record as of the close of 
business Friday, November 80, 1928. The stock 
transfer books will not be closed. 

SIMMS PETROLEUM CO. 
By Alfred J, Williams, Treasurer. 
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Printing 





LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 
$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New Yor 
UR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
552 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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Oct. 26, 1928, 


Associated Gas and Klectric Company 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following quar- 
terly dividends payable De- 
cember 1, 1928, to holders of 
record October 31, 1928: 


Dividend No. 15 
$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 
per share in cash or 3.19/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each share of 
Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 12 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.624%4 per share in cash or 3.46/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each share 
of Preferred Stock held. 

This is equivalent to permitting holders 
of said Preferred Stocks to apply their cash 
dividend to the purchase of Class A Stock 
at the price of approximately $47 per 
share as compared with the present 
market price of about $50 per share. The 
stock dividend is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $6.40 per share per annum for the 
$6 Dividend Series and $6.93 per share per 
annum for the $6.50 Dividend Series Pre- 


ferred Stock. 
M. C. O’KEEFFE, 
Secretary. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
October 15th, 1928. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company held on October 15th, 1928, a quarterly 
dividend of $1.62%, per share was declared on 
the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable on November 15th, 1928, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 27th, 1928. Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
The Directors have this day declared a distri- 
bution of 75 cents per share on the Capital stock 
of the Company, payable December 29, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


December 5, 1928. 
Cc. W. WELCH, Secretary. 
New York, October 23, 1928. 
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To Presidents:— 


Create Investor Confidence 
by Advertising 
the Fact That 
You Pay Dividends 
Regularly ! 
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science Explains the 
Conservation of Youth... 
After $0/ 


WELL known scientist’s new 
book about old age reveals facts 
which to many men will be 

amazing. Did you know that two-thirds 
of all men past middle age 
are said to have a certain 
seldom mentioned disorder? 
Do you know the frequent 
cause of this decline in 
vitality? 


Common “Old Age” 
Symptoms 


Medical men know this 
condition as hypertrophy of 
the prostate gland. Science 
now reveals that this swollen 
gland—painless in itself— 
not only often cheats men 
of vitality, but also bears 
on the bladder and is often 
directly responsible for sci- 
atica, backache, pains in the 
legs and feet, and dizziness. 
When allowed to run on it 
is frequently the cause of 
cystitis, severe bladder in- 
flammation. 


65% Are Said to Have 
This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now 
reached immediately by a 
new kind of safe home hy- 
giene that goes directly to 
the gland itself, without 
drugs, medicine, massage or 
application of electricity. 
Absolutely safe. 50,000 men 
have used it to restore the 
prostate gland to normal 





effect is usually the immediate dis- 
appearance of chronic constipation. 
Usually the entire body is toned up. 
Either you feel ten years younger in 
six days or the treatment 
costs nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have gland trouble 
or any of the symptoms 
mentioned, write today for 
scientist’s free book, “Why 
Men Are Old at Forty.” 
You can ask yourself cer- 
tain frank questions that 
may reveal your true condi- 
tion. Every man past 40 
should make this test, as in- 
sidious prostate disorder 
often leads to surgery. This 
book is absolutely free, but 
mail coupon immediately, as 
the edition is limited. Ad- 
dress, 


acaba 
ELECTRO THERMAL 
COMPANY 


4411 MORRIS AVE., STEUBENVILLE, 
OHIO 

| The Gincte Thermal Co, | 

| 4411 Morris Ave., 

| Steubenville, Ohio. 

l Please send me FREE, and ~ 

| without obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Why Many 

| Men Are Old at 40.” Mail 

| in plain wrapper. 
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functioning. The principle 
involved is recommended by many 
physicians. Amazing recoveries often 
made in six days. Another grateful 


If you live West of the Rockies, address The 

Electro Thermal Co., 303 Van Nuys Building, 

Dept. 44-L, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada, 

address The Electro Thermal Co., Desk 44-L, 
44 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
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T. F. BLISSERT 


Manager Financial Advertising Department 


42 Broadway, New York 
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WORLD ECONOMIC POSITION 
TEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


(Continued from page 18) 











tries, tobacco products, chemicals, 
newer types of fabrics such as artifi- 
cial silk, ete. The mere enumeration 
of these once more indicates the lift in 
the buying habits and living standards 
of the world’s consumers. 

With this world-wide transformation 
in production, it has been inevitable that 
the most rapid strides have been made 
by lands overseas, which, during their 
prolonged wartime isolation from their 
former European sources of manufac- 
tures, were forced to develop industries 
of their own. These their governments 
promptly favored after the war with 
higher tariffs and other protective 
devices in which, of course, they were 
greatly encouraged also by the collapse 
of European currencies, which threat- 
ened even further inundations of ship- 
ments from the Old World. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to note that over 
sixty countries have raised their tariffs * 
since 1918. Although Europe has re- 
cuperated, these developments in dis- 
tant lands have greatly modified her 
relative position in production. Accord- 
ing to the British economist, Loveday, 
the share of the Old World in pig iron 
output has fallen from fifty-eight per 
cent to forty-seven per cent, of steel 
from fifty-six to forty-six, of coal from 
fifty-one to forty-seven, of machinery 
from forty-seven to thirty-eight, and 
in the consumption of raw cotton by 
her mills from fifty-three to forty-one. 


Passing of Europe’s Supremacy 


Clearly, Europe’s day of supremacy 
in the field of industrial production is 
on the wane so far at least as sheer 
predominance in volume is concerned. 
She will undoubtedly continue to excel 
in many lines of fine specialties, those 
products of her ancient crafts whose 
age-long skill and artistic dexterity 
date back to the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. But even in those specialized 
fields the heavy casualties of expert 
artisans in 1914-18, who were peculiar- 
ly needed in such a mechanized war- 
fare, wiped out the most valuable sin- 
gle asset which many European indus- 
tries possessed. 

Of course, there were countless other 
elements of loss in Old World indus- 
trial areas apart from the obvious one 
of the devastation of material and of 
men. There was, for example, the 
serious crippling of native capital sup- 
plies. British experts have estimated, 
for example, that “the proportion of 
the total income of their country which 
is set aside as savings has fallen from 
sixteen per cent before the war to 
twelve per cent.” The orgy of cur- 
rency inflation made a farce of savings 
and turned all available funds immedi- 
ately into fantastic and abnormal px - 
chases of new plant equipment 2nd 
other capital goods. This deficien; of 
native capital was, of course, filled in 
part by heavy borrowing from the 
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October 30, 1928 


500,000 Shares 


United States & International Securities Corporation 
First Preferred Stock 


Cumulative Dividends, $5 a Share per Annum 
(With Common Stock, and Common Stock Subscription Warrants) 
Offered in the form of Allotment Certificates 


Shares without nominal or par value. Entitled to $100 a share and accrued dividends in event of liquidation. Redeemable, as a whole 
or in part, upon 30 days’ notice, at $105 a share and accrued dividends. Dividends payable quarterly on February 1, May t, August 1 
and November 1. Dividends free of present normal Federal income tax. Registrars: The Chemical National Bank of New York, The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. Transfer Agents: Central Union Trust Company of New York, The First National Bank of Boston. 


Each share of First Preferred Stock offered will carry one share of common stock. In 

addition, each certificate of First Preferred Stock will carry a subscription warrant 

(non-detachable, except as stated below) entitling the holder to subscribe for common 

stock of the company at $25 a share, in the ratio of one share of common stock for each 
share of First Preferred Stock represented by such certificate 





Lhe following information has been fucnished by Mr. Ernest B. Tracy, President of United States 3 International 
Securities Corporation: 

United States & International Securities Corporation has been formed under the laws of Maryland to buy, 
sell, underwrite, offer and generally to deal in, corporation, governmental and other securities, both American 
and foreign, and to take part in the organization, reorganization and operation of corporations. The company 
may extend its operations by issuing its own obligations. 


CAPITALIZATION 
The capitalization of United States & International Securities Corporation is as follows: 
Authorized To be issued 
First Preferred Stock ($5 Cumulative Dividend)........... 500,000 Shares 500,000 Shares 


(Now offered under Allotment Certificates) 
Second Preferred Stock ($5 Cumulative Dividend—without 
par value; entitled to $100 a share and accrued dividends in 
NUM MEIND 5 aneis kc cmb icGnein ka ie lctelbs vais nincls ua Wi eiccaw shag cine - 100,000 Shares 100,000 Shares 
(Purchased for cash by United States & Foreign Securities 
Corporation and associates) 
Common Stock (without par value) ...............000005 -.. 3,000,000 Shares 2,500,000 Shares 
(Of the 2,500,000 shares of common stock to be issued, 
500,000 shares are to go with the First Preferred Stock, ~ 
and the balance with the Second Preferred Stock. The 
500,000 shares authorized but not presently to be issued 
are reserved against subscription warrants issued with 
the First Preferred Stock) 
JUNIOR CAPITAL 


The company has received in cash $10,000,000, which is equivalent to $100 a share for the Second Preferred 
Stock, the entire amount of which is owned by United States & Foreign Securities Corporation, excepting such 
amounts as have been purchased by certain members of the board of directors. 

DIRECTORS 
The management of the company is closely affiliated with that of United States & Foreign Securities Corpora- 
tion. The board of directors is as follows: 


Mr. Walter P. Chrysler Mr. S. Z. Mitchel! 

Mr. Clarence Dillon Mr. George M. Moffett 
Mr. Charles Hayden Mr. Matthew S. Sloan 
Mr. Dean Mathey Mr. Ernest B. Tracy 


PROVISIONS OF FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 

The First Preferréd Stock has preference over the other classes of stock as to dividends, and as to assets in event 
of liquidation. It is entitled to dividends at the rate of $5 a share per annum, cumulative from November 1, 1928. 
The First Preferred Stock is redeemable, as a whole or in part, upon 30 days’ notice, at $105 a share and accrued 
dividends. COMMON STOCK AND SUBSCRIPTION WARRANTS 
Each share of First Preferred Stock offered will carry one share of common stock. In addition, each certificate 
of First Preferred Stock will carry a subscription warrant entitling the holder to subscribe for common stock of 
the company at $25 a share, in the ratio of one-share of common stock for each share of First Preferred Stock 
represented by such certificate. 
The warrants are to be non-detachable, unless made detachable by resolution of the board of directors of the 
company. In the event of redemption of the First Preferred Stock, the warrants will be detachable and will con- 
tinue in force for five years after such tedemption date. 

PAYMENTS AND ALLOTMENT CERTIFICATES 
Payments will be called for as follows: 25% on delivery, subsequent calls to be made at intervals of not less than 
three months and no single call to be for more than 25% of the allotment price named below. Purchasers have 
the option, however, to make payments in full on any First Preferred Stock dividend payment date. Allotment 
Certificates of the company will be deliverable on or about November 5, 1928. Holders of these Certificates 
will be entitled to receive currently dividends in proportion to payments made on the allotment price 
called for by the Certificates. Upon payment of the entire allotment price holders will be entitled to subsequent 
dividends in full, and on November 1, 1930 (or earlier at the option of the company) to receive certificates for 
the First Preferred Stock (with subscription warrants, as stated above) and common stock called for by the 
Allotment Certificates. 








We offer this stock in the form of Allotment Certificates. 


j : Price $100 a share 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
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Sold for THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 





You may save 
VALUABLE LIVES 


by buying these 


CHRISTMAS 
LABELS 
y 
Mail a post card to 
THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street 
New York City 





PUTS & CALLS 


stood the advantages derived from 
the use of PUTS & CALLS, they 
} 


















would familiarize themselves with 
their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a buyer 
of them in position to take ad- 
vantage of unforeseen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 
Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 


request. Correspondence invited. 


| GEO. W. BUTLER &:CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones Hanover 3860-1-2-3 





Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange Pl., New York 





United States. Our total capital now 
at stake in Europe (exclusive of Gov- 
ernment War Debts) is now about 
$4,500,000,000 of which about $1,500,- 
000,000 is in Germany, $400,000,000 in 
France and $500,000,000 in Italy. These 
vast advances have beyond doubt been 
among the major elements in the re- 
construction of industry on the Con- 
tinent. 


Changing Geography of Steel 


Some details with regard to the 
changes in the major industries 
throughout the world will illustrate the 
larger trends of the decade. The out- 
standing feature in the production of 
pig iron and raw steel upon which so 
large a proportion of the rest of the 
industrial structure is founded was its 
geographic redistribution rather than 
any basic revolutionizing changes in 
processes. As a result of these changes 
Germany lost seventy-six per cent of 
her sources of iron ore, as well as im- 
portant elements in the industry lo- 
cated in Alsace-Lorraine and Silesia. 
The Austro-Hungarian iron and steel 
industry was split up among a num- 
ber of the succession states. The pro- 
ductive capacity and output of the 
French industry were doubled. The 
Belgian, Luxemburg, and British in- 
dustries were substantially aided dur- 
ing the crucial opening years of this 
decade by heavy reparations payments 
in the form of coal and other products. 
These complete reallocations of facili- 
ties brought about a readjustment of 
markets and occasioned the reentrance 
of virtually the entire European indus- 
try into intense competition. The out- 
come was the establishment of the Con- 
tinental steel cartel, and the expansion 
of an earlier European combine for the 
joint marketing of rails. These were 
but the high points of a series of in- 
ternational mergers and coordinating 
organizations, the original objective of 
which is evidently the elimination 
of cutthroat continental competition. 
Whether this movement will also de- 
velop certain direct competitive efforts 
against the American industry remains 
to be seen. 


Technical Alterations of Steel 
Production 


There have been numerous technical 
developments of interest in this basic 
industry since the war. Among them 
are the efforts to produce steel directly 
from iron ore without the intermediary 
vehicle of pig iron; the experimenta- 
tions with deposits of iron sands in 
Japan, which, if successful, are likely 
to have a material effect upon the pos- 
sibilities of the industry in the Orient; 
new economies in the production of 
cast-iron pipe by resorting to centrif- 
ugal casting; numerous advances in the 
technique of the rolling of steel sheets 
resulting in the production of lighter 
steel frames with great economy, and 
the consequent development of light 
structural shapes suitable for use in 
the building of ordinary dwellings. The 
decade has also seen the widespread 
employment of numerous ferro-alloys 





such as stainless steel for cutlery and 
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copper-bearing steel for use in rust re- 
sistant materials. : 

Other phases of the industry have 
been profoundly changed. Hand-to- 
mouth buying has largely taken the 
place of long-term contractural con- 
sumption. As a result distributing 
warehouses are becoming a thing of 
the past. In other words, the pro- 
ducer-to-consumer chain has lost sev- 
eral links. 


Application of American Ideas of 
Standardization 


Finally, the entire period has been 
characterized by intensified rationaliza- 
tion in the industry throughout the 
world. This has involved the applica- 
tion of American ideas of standardiza- 
tion and mass output and of efficient 
production in other lines. The pres- 
sure of intensified competition especial- 
ly from new plants in such territories 
as India, China and South America has 
made it urgently necessary for older 
organizations in Europe, particularly, 
to avail themselves of every possible 
economy. The result has been a greatly 
widened market for American steel 
mill equipment and an increasing de- 
mand for American-trained engineers. 
It is significant that America’s share 
in the world’s production of pig iron, 
which stood at thirty-nine per cent in 
1913, had risen to fifty-nine per cent in 
1920, and has been reduced by the re- 
covery of Europe to forty-three per cent 
of the world’s total in 1927, although 
our gross output has increased about 
twenty per cent since the pre-war year. 
An approximately similar story is told 
by the figures of the world’s steel ingot 
industry. 


France Chief Steel Exporter 


The alignment of the various iron 
and steel producers has undergone a 
considerable shift insofar as their ex- 
port activities are concerned. The 
United States, although easily the 
largest producer of steel in the world 
with an output of about forty-five mil- 
lion tons or forty-six per cent of the 
total last year, stands only fifth in the 
list of exporters. The leading nation 
in the field of foreign trade in this 
major staple is France, due largely to 
the great acquisition she has made in 
iron and steel producing territory 
through the Treaties of Peace. She is 
followed in succession by Germany, 
Great Britain and Belgium-Luxem- 
burg. 

In each of these European coun- 
tries there is the heaviest kind of pres- 
sure upon the industry to carry on ex- 
tensive export sales because of the ex- 
cess capacity far beyond domestic needs. 
France, for example, must export be- 
tween forty and sixty per cent of its 
output in order to carry on an effective 
and profitable iron and steel industry. 
In the cases of Germany and Great 
Britain, the export percentage must be 
between twenty and thirty-five and for 
Belgium-Luxemburg the foreign sales 
must run from sixty to seventy-five 
per cent of the total output. 

The export specialties of the United 
States which have come forward in 
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1918-28 in this important field are tin- 
plate and rails. American rails, the 
bulk of which for export purposes are 
made in Birmingham, carry the street- 
cars of Spain; they link mines with 
seaports along flanks of the Andes in 
Chile and Peru; they are laying the 
way for an extensive industrialization 
program now being launched in Man- 
churia. 


Machinery Replaces Muscle 


As a typical illu8tration of the world 
position of the trade in the more elabo- 
rated iron and steel products during 
this decade we may review briefly the 
position of the machinery industry. 
According to data laid before the In- 
ternational Economic Conference at 
Geneva in 1927, the United States just 
before the war supplied fifty per cent 
of the world’s output of all types cf 
machinery, except boilers and electro- 
technical equipment, whereas in 1925 
our share was slightly under fifty-eight 
per cent; we are more than holding our 
own. The situation has not changed 
materially in the last few years. As a 
gauge of the advance of the industry, 
as a whole, it may be noted that the 
value of output was 3.2 billion dollars 
in 1913 and on the basis of 1913 price 
levels the output in 1925 was 3.5 bil- 
lions, showing that the industry, as a 
whole, already has advanced beyond its 
pre-war volume. It must be noted in 
this connection that Germany was still 
slightly behind her 1913 portion in 
1925; she has, however, since then re- 
gained the intervening lost ground. 

There is one very interesting com- 
parison of the world consumption of 
machinery per capita of population 
which brings out vividly the vastly 
greater proportion of the use of me- 
chanical appliances in this country. 
This is due, of course, to the excess 
quantity of available manual labor in 
the Old World, but the great prepon- 
derance of America’s application of 
machine power is very striking. The 
figures for the United States were 
$15.11 of machinery used per capita of 
population in 1913 and $23.66 in 1925. 
The comparable figures in Europe for 
the latter year were $10.19 in the case 
of Great Britain, $8.62 for Germany, 
$3.45 for France, and $1.02 for Russia. 
Canada is, of course, almost on a parity 
with the United States with $23.44 
worth of machinery for every citizen 
in 1925. But, aside from our northern 
neighbor and ourselves, the rest of the 
world is “nowhere,” the nearest being 
Australia with $11.07. 


Still another interesting angle in 
this factor of the truly prodigious har- 
nessing of machinery in this country 
to lift the burdens from arms and 
hands is the value of machinery pro- 
duced per workman. These figures re- 
veal an interesting relationship be- 
tween wages and production. The 
higher paid workman more than justi- 
fies his income. In the United States 
the output in machinery per worker in 
the machine building industries was 
$5,192 in 1925, with Canada second 
with $4,225, but thereafter is a long 
gap until Australia is reached in third 
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This monogram appears 
on a multitude of products 
which contribute to the 
efficiency and comfort of 
both factory and home. It 
is your assurance of elec- 
trical correctness and de- 
pendability. 


NOMADS 


The top of the pass! To-day, just as in the 
remote Biblical age when herdsmen tended 
the flocks of Abraham, these nomad tribes 
drive their flocks each season up from the 
parched desert to the high table-lands of 
the Caucasus, green with life-giving grass. 


We moderns of the West make no such 
forced marches in search of food. In our 
lands of little rain, electricity pumps water to 
make the desert bloom. Electricity lights the 
herdsman’s home and milks the cows in his 
stable. Electricity powers the great network 
of transportation and communication which 
binds and country into one complex 
system of civilized living. 


Yet, as Thomas A. Edison has written, “The 
electrical development of America has only 
well begun. So long as there remains a single 
task being done by men and women which 
electricity could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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N, Y. Times 
40 Bonds 


Thursday, October 11 
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Wednesday, October 24 
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Bales 


‘ 


‘The Utility Value 


of Beauty is 
A Business Asset * 


Since the early environment and surroundings of 
a person plays a large part in his selection to fill 
a particular position, why not carry the condition 
a step further and give the man you pick a pleasant 
place to workr 


Whether it be an executive suite in period design 
or furniture for the general office, beauty of line 
and adaptability for service are reflected in 
equipment for modern offices. In steel or wood, 


the rich coloring of desks and chairs, filing cabi- 
nets and other accessories show the good taste Big 
Business exercises in displaying an appropriate 
background for commercial relations. 


The “inner sanctum’”—Big Business’s retreat—reflects the 
fine niceties of a business home. Be the period Georgian or 
Jacobean, Italian or French Renaissance, each piece is hand- 
somely made to give maximum service. 


We shall be glad to send our readers information on office 
equipment. There is no charge for this service; merely 
check the information desired on the coupon below, and 
attached to your business letterhead, mail to Office Appliance 
and Equipment Department, c/o The Magazine of Wall 
Street, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


*One of a series on modern practices in commercial enterprises. 


Accounting Department Equipment 








OD\Adding Machines. 
OCalculating Machines. 
OOBookkeeping Machines. 
OBilling Machines. 


(OCheck Protection Devices. 
OOTime Recording Devices. 
ONumbering & Dating Machines. 
(Cash Registers. 


Mailing Room Equipment 


(Addressing Machines. 
OStencil Cutters. 
OLetter Duplicators. 


(Stamp Affixers. 
OEnvelope Sealers. 
(Letter Openers. 


General Office Equipment 


OOPapers for Various Purposes. 

OT ypewriters. 

OElectric Typewriters. 

OOTypewriter Copy Hclders. 

(Continuous Forms for Multiple Copies 
of Checks, Confirmations, Bills, 
Etc. 

OiLcose Leaf Binders, Equipment & 
Systems. 

DAnalysis & Indexing Services. 

OFiling Equipment. 


OScales. 





Steel Storage Equipment: 
COLockers (Shelving [Cabinets 
Fire Resistive Safes. 
Sectional & Movable Office Partitions: 
OSteel (Wcod. 
(COLoud Speaking Interior Telephone 
Systems. 
Telephone Devices—Muffiers, Hearing 
Devices. 
Office Furniture: 
(Wood [Steel [Period Furniture for 
Executive Office Suites. 


Nov. 3, 1928. 





place with $1,800, Germany following 
with $1,527, France with $1,459, Great 
Britain with $1,432, and Japan with 
$1,085. 

There are numerous other phases of 
production problems which would merit 
careful analysis if space permitted. 
One of these must at least be men- 
tioned briefly, namely, the world-wide 
development of scientific managemen:. 
The practice of more orderly organiz:- 
tion of factories for the purpose of 
eliminating wasteful operations and 
processes has, of course, long roused 
the attention of industrial leaders in 
the United States. The Old World, 
however, with its abundance of cheap 
labor was not under any such pressure 
for economies. 

After the war, however, the perplex- 
ing problems of economic rehabilitation 
and the woeful contrast between 
American and European advancement 
during the crucial years of readjust- 
ment roused world-wide interest in 
these problems of management and 
waste elimination. This interest found 
expression in the gathering of the first 
International Congress on Scientific 
Management at Prague in 1924, fol- 
lowed by a similar session in Brussels 
in 1925, and one in Rome in 1927. The 
problem was actively discussed at the 
Geneva Economic Conference in May, 
1927. Indeed, the broad theme of 
American “rationalization” ran through 
nearly all of the sessions on industrial 
topics. 


Standardization Promotes India- 
European Trade 


As one outcome of this interest in 
the subject throughout industrial cir- 
cles in the Old World, there has gone 
forward a series of projects of stand- 
ardization which bid fair to break down 
one of the most harassing problems of 
intra-European trade. The old time 
excessive individualism of different 
plants, which made impossible any type 
of interchange of parts or accessories, 
has been very materially modified and 
in some important industries effectu- 
ally destroyed. The standardization 
and simplification programs of the 
American Department of Commerce 
have been carefully analyzed by official 
and other experts from all of the 
European industrial nations with the 
result that material headway has been 
made in the reduction of styles and 
types and consequent substantial sav- 
ings. 

However, with European specializa- 
tion in artistry and design and in- 
dividual creative effort, her industries 
will inevitably show much slower prog- 
ress in this respect than was developed 
in the United States. 

An important adjunct to this move- 
ment in the Old World has been the 
spread of international cartels, many 
of which are built around the idea of 
interchanges of patent rights, proc- 
esses, expert personnel, and other 
vital elements of their respective in- 
dustries. 

Throughout this whole epic of col- 
lapse and subsequent renaissance in in- 
dustry one truth has dawned with un- 
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mistekable clarity, namely, that the 
talk of return to pre-war normalcy is 
but idle chatter. Though the levels of 
1918 have been reached and in some 
cases passed, the struggle in the course 
of that attainment has evolved en- 
tirely new methods, new conditions, and 
new results which have made utterly 
impossible any reversion to the indus- 
trial medievalism of the pre-war year. 
The whole environment and standing 
of the business of factory production 
is vastly changed for the better. New 
standards have been set for world 
collaboration through scores of tech- 
nical conferences and councils, inter- 
changes of experts, and international 
gatherings of all sorts. These have 
marked a new spirit in the field of in- 
dustry, which though not entirely un- 
known in pre-war years, was in a far 
more primitive state of advancement. 


Note: The Second and Concluding 
Section of Dr. Klein’s discussion will 
appear in the next issue. 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 49) 











have been in force, during the lifetime 
of the insured, for two years from its 
date,” except as to provisions relating 
to military service and total and per- 
manent disability and additional insur- 
ance in case of accident. 

A great many Old Line companies 
write a one-year incontestable clause in 
their policies, and under such policy 
whether the insured be in the State of 
Illinois or elsewhere the company writ- 
ing it must adhere to the provisions 
stated in the contract. 








Important Dividend 


Announcements 


Note—To obtain a dividend directly 
from the company the stockholder must 
have his stock transferred to his name 
before the date of the closing of the 
conipany’s books. 


Ann’l Amount Stock Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 


— American Sumatra .. 3% Stk 11-1 11-15 
Init Andes Copper $0.75 @Q 12-17 
$6.00 Assoc Dry Gds Ist pf. 1.60 12-1 
7.00 Assoc Dry Gds 2d pf. 1.75 12-1 
8.00 Bruns-Balke cm 0.75 11-15 
8.00 Burns Bros, ‘‘A’’.. 

1,20 Cities Service om.... 

8tk Cities Service cm.... 

5.00 Cont’l Can 1 

— Cont'l Can 

— Coty, Inc. .. 

Int'l Combustion ee 

Mid-Continent pf 

Montgomery-Ward ecm. 1. 00 
1,00 Nat'l Pwr & Lt cm.. 0.25 
3.00 Packard Motor 0.26 

7% Pittsburgh Steel pf..1%% 
2.00 Skelly Oil 0 
1.60 United Biscuit cm... 
8.00 Vanadium 0.7 


8.00 Wrigley, Wn. 
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Kansas saves ‘Twenty Years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than three hundred 
studies are being carried on 
constantly by the research, 
engineering and business 

staffs of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the associ- 
ated companies of the Bell System 
to accomplish definite improvements 
in telephone service. 

In 1927 the number of local calls 
not completed on the first attempt 
was reduced by 5 per cent. This 
means the better handling of 200,- 
000,000 calls a year. 

In 1926 the average time of 
handling toll and long distance calls 
was 2 minutes. In 1927 this aver- 
age was reduced to 1% minutes, 
with further improvements in. voice 
transmission. 

On 6,820,000 long distance and toll 


calls made in Kansas in 1927 

an average reduction of a 

minute and a half was made 

on each call — a total of 
twenty years saved. 

These more than three hundred 
special studies have as their goal 
definite improvements in local, toll 
and long distance service. It is the 
policy of the Bell System to furnish 
the best possible service at the least 
cost to the user. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its respon- 
sibility for a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. It is funda- 
mental in the policy of the company 
that all earnings after regular divi- 
dends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and 
better service to the public. 











Glidden 
Company 
Special Letter Upon Request 


Newburger, Henderson 
and Loeb 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


1512 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA __ 














M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 
(Assoc.) 

20 Broad Street 


New York 
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FREEPORT TEXAS COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 
Quarterly Report to Stockholders for Three Months Ended August 31, 1928 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 
Gross Sales $2,783,628.09 
Less: Cost of Goods Sold 1,813,305.91 


Gross Profit on Sales 970,322.18 
Less: General Expenses 175,858.82 


Net Profit on Sales 794,463.36 
Other Income 28,245.27 


Income for Period 822,708.63 
Surplus—May 31, 1928 5,424,402.95 


6,247,111.58 
Reserves: : 
For Depreciation $48,316.20 
For Taxes 93,430.32 141,746.52 


6,105,365.06 
Dividends Paid 1,277,227.00 


Surplus—August 31, 1928 $4,828,138.06 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1928 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate $789,552.45 Capital Stock: 
Power Plants, Including Buildings, Stock Outstanding Without Par 
Machinery, Marine Equipment, Value—729,844 shares $7,323,021.81 
etc. 9,037,033.18 
Sulphur Wells 185,260.47 Current Liabilities: 
Current Assets: Vouchers and Drafts Payable.. $339,542.64 
Cash in Bank and on Hand.... $1,233,563.03 Accounts Payable 147,908.19 487,450.83 
U. S. Government Bonds 1,013,750.00 pre ie Waa as 
Investments .. »417.00 Prepayments Against Sulphur 
Accounts Receivable 735,194.56 Sold But Not Delivered 364,072.89 
Notes Receivable 62,343.77 
Finished Products and Supplies Deferred Liabilities: 
at Cost 4,378,462.68 oseneenee Accounts Payable 730,005.94 


Deferred Assets: : Reserves: 
Notes and Accts. Receivable.. $80,710.15 For Taxes $286,898.12 
Insurance Premiums, Unexpired For Amortization 249,678.86 
Proportion 25,049.10 For Depreciation 3,763,686.02 4,800,263.00 
Insurance Claims 24,416.44 ate 
Items Chargeable to Future Surplus, Including Reserve for 
i we tence era ag ee ed est Depletion 4,828,188.06 
4 en or in 2SS lo 
—o ee | OTRO 


$18,032,952.53 $18,032,952.53 


The Balance Sheet and Consolidated Income Statement of the Freeport Texas Company for the third quarter ending 
August 31, 1928, are accompanied by a letter to stockholders issued by order of its Board of Directors as follows :— 
To the Stockholders of The_Freeport Texas Company: 

The wae of your Company’s operations for the third quarter ending August 31, 1928, shows net earnings of 

80,962.1 
" Net earnings for the first, second and third quarters Of 1928 aggregate $1,952,393.40. 

The statement shows as of August 31, 1928, cash and Government Bonds on hand in the amount of $2,247,313.03. 

The same items as of this date (October 18, 1928) are in the amount of $3,046,397.14, showing a gain in cash of 
$799,084.11 during the month of September and the eighteen days of October. 

Production from January Ist to October 16, 1928 is 722,210 tons. This compares with 641,560 tons for the same 
period of 1927, showing a gain in production over the same Period last year of 80,650 tons. 

Production has exceeded deliveries for the year past, increasing the Company’s inventory of sulphur above ground by 
approximately 49%. 

Production for the last calendar quarter is the largest in the history of the Company, totalling 249,200 tons for July, 
August and September. : 

Engineers’ estimates of ore reserves, based on present rate of production, indicate a life for the combined properties 
in excess of twenty years. 

The Company's domestic contracts to date (1928) are slightly in excess of those for the same period of 1927. 

Exports are on a spot basis and while slightly less than for the same period in 1927, are nevertheless very satisfactory. 

Market prices for crude sulphur are steady, not only for domestic uses, but for the erftge world—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, etc. 3 i 

There was no change made in the regular $4.00 dividend rate at the September meeting of your Board, but it was 
deemed expedient and conservative by your Directors to declare at that time the extra dividend of 25 cents per share 
for the quarter, making a total of $1.25 per share due and payable November 1, 1928 to stockholders of record October 15, 
1928. 

Since your Company resumed dividends on the basis of $4.00 per share per annum, extra dividends have been declared 
in accordance with the policy of the Company, as was announced at that time, varying according to the Company’s cash 
position, 

The following dividends have been paid during 1927 and 1928: 

February 1, 1927—$ .50 per share— $364,922.00 
May 1, 1927— 1.00 per share— 729,844.00 
August 1, 1927— 1.00 per share and 25 cts. extra— 912,305.00 
November 1, 1927— 1.00 per share and 50 cts. extra— 1,094,786.00 
February 1, 1928— 1.00 per share and 75 cts. extra— 1,277,227.00 
May 1, 1928— 1.00 per share and 75 cts. extra— 1,277,227.00 
August 1, 1928— 1.00 per share and 75 cts. extra— 1,277,227.00 
To be paid November 1, 1928— 1.00 per share and 25 cts. extra— 912,305.00 


$7,845,823.00 
Work by tae United States Government on the diversion channel of Freeport Harbor is progressing most satisfactorily. The harbor 
improvement should be completed well within a year from this date, and will inure substantially to the benefit of your Company in the 
shipment of sulphur and the consequent saving of rail freight, etc., which has heretofore been an important item. 
Your Company owns approximately seven miles of water front on the Harbor with possible great value for industrial sites, etc. 


October 18, 1928. FREEPORT TEXAS COMPANY 
By Order of the Board of Directors. 
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One tire out of every 
five produced in the 
world is made by Good- 
year. More than ever, 
more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind” 
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lt took a war 
to prove this > 


HEN the trained bookkeepers of 
\ \V America marched away to war 

their work had to be done just 
the same. And the Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines took up the burden—splendidly, 
accurately, economically. Untrained 
clerks found most of their thinking 
done for them, and done right, by these 
marvelous machines. 

No wonder then, that the machines 
remained as a vital part of business 
after the war ended. The war had 
proved their value for all time. 

The perfection of the Dalton Model 
Z now provides even greater results 
from mechanical accounting. Here isa 
machine that posts the ledger, prepares 
statements, and accumulates postings; 
that checks its own work and furnishes 
an automatic trial balance when post- 
ing is complete. 

With the Dalton scientifically ar- 
ranged, ten-key, touch method key- 
board, it is built for speed. So simple 
that a novice can operate it. So per- 
fectly constructed that it will work 
continuously for years. 

See this machine in your own office. 
See how it can handle your own work. 
Just check and mail the post card and 
we will send complete details, or we 
will arrange a demonstration to suit 
your convenience. 


Darton Appinc MacuIneE Division 
REMINGTON Ranp BusrneEss SERVICE INc. 


Burra.o, N. Y. Re 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 








